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Building of Dam 
Urged to Control 
Colorado River 





Favorable Report Made to 
House on Bill Proposing 
Construction at Boulder 
or Black Canyon. 


Provision Is Made 
To Develop Power 


Entire Project Estimated to 


Cost $125,000,000, Includ- 
ing Interest on Outlays 
for Structures. 


A dam 550 feet high, to impound a 
maximum of 26,000,000° acre-feet of 
water, involving a maximum of $41,500,- 
000 of authorized cost, at Boulder or 
Black Canyon, where the Colorado River 
forms the boundary between Arizona and 
Nevada, is proposed in a bill (House Bill 
No. 9826) agreed upon on December 22 
by the House Committee on Irrigation 
and reclamation and favorably reported 
to the House, Conferences on the. project 
have continued in three Congresses. The 
entire cost of the proposed development, 
including power plants, is estimated as 
$125,000,000. The bill was finally re- 
ported to the House by Representative 
Addison T, Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, Chairman of the Committee. (The 
full text of the report is given below.) 

This is the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, 
Calif. 

The works authorized, as stated in the 
report, are: 

The dam, estimated to cost $41,500,- 
000, or $1.62 per acre-foot of storage. 

Power plants, whose. construction or 
lease of the water power is left op- 
tional with the Secretary of the Interior, 
with 550,000 firm or constant horsepower 
available, or 1,000,000" horsepower ca- 
pacity on a 55 per cent load factor. The 
estimated cost of installing plants of 
1,000,000 horsepower capacity is $31,500,- 
000, or $31.50 per horsepower, while the 
cost per installed horsepower of both 
dam and plants is $73. 

An all-American canal from the Colo- 

@ 40° River to the Imperial Valley; esti- 
amated to cost $31,000,000. 

Interest during construction, the re- 
port says, is estimated at $21,000,000, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.1] 


Alien Property Office 
Is Declared Badly Run 


Comptroller General Charges 
Carelessness and Waste in 
Special Report. 





The report made to the President by 
the Comptroller General on conditions 
found in the Alien Property Custodian’s 
office in a recent audit was made public 
December 22, when it was transmitted to 
the Senate. The report presents a list of 
major objectionable conditions said to 
exist in the office. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), Idaho, on De- 
cember 22 in a speech in the Senate 
declared that an investigation of the 
administration of the office of the Alien 
Property Custodian would cost between 
$50,000 and $100,000 “because it will be 
impossible otherwise to get at the facts 
and umnweave the studious efforts of 
years to conceal the waste, the extrava- 
gance, the graft that has taken place.” 

The Idaho Senator’s statement was 
made in response to an inquiry by Sen- 
ator King (Dem.), Utah, as to whether 
or not Senator Borah intended to ask for 

ban appropriation to conduct an investi- 
gation of the Alien Property Custodian’s 
office. Senator Borah is chairman of the 
special committee appointed at the last 
session of Congress to make such an in- 
vestigation, but the actual inquiry has 
not been started because of the Senate’s 
failure to provide necessary funds. 

The alleged objections were 
marized as follows: 

The accounting problems of the office 


sum- 








[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 





Senate Would Examine 
The Nicaraguan Situation 


Senator Moses (Rep.), New Hamp- 
thire, on December 22 introduced a reso- 
‘ution under the terms of which the 
3enate would ask the President to trans- 
nit to the Senate all information in the 
possession of the Department of State 
with reference to present conditions in 
Nicaragua. 

All correspondence between the United 
States and Nicaragua having‘any rela- 
sion with Mexican intervention in Nicar- 
iguan affairs and a statement of action 
taken or which may be taken by the 
United States in response to the request 
from the Government of Nicaragua that 
the United States aid in the restoration 
of order in that country were asked for, 

The resolution was referred to the 
Commiittee on Foreign Relations. 
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Entered as Second .Class Matter at 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Land Grant Colleges 
May Be Invéstigated 





Dr. John J. Tigert Says Plan Is 
Necessary to Improve Op- 
erating Conditions. 


An investigation of the Land Grant 
Colleges of the United States will be 
made by the Bureau of Education of 
the Department of the Interior if a pro- 
vision in the Interior Department annual 
appropriation bill is enacted into law. 
The bill, carrying an appropriation of 
$117,000 for conducting the inquiry, of 
which $61,800 would be made available 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
already has passed the House and is now 


| before the Senate. 


Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of*Education, stated orally on 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 





Congress Takes Recess 
Until After Holidays 


Congress adjourned on December 22 
for the Christmas recess. The closing 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
which adjourns under the Constitution 
March 4, 1927, will be resumed at noon 
January 3. Passage of the appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of the In- 
terior, with amendments, was the last 
action of the Senate, and the House be- 
fore adjourning appointed three con- 
ferees to meet with Senate members on 
final action on the bill. 

The House members named are Rep- 
resentative Cramton (Rep.) Lapeer, 
Mich.; Representative Murphy (Rep.), 
O.; and Representative 
Taylor (Dem.), Glenwood Springs, Colo. 



































Advertising News 


complaint against firm using 


practices, 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Aeronautics 


Great Britain and France combined. 


4, ° : : 
Contract airmail service 


lights to allow night flying. 


9,000-mile flight to Madagascar 


Mediterranean Sea. 


; insurance policy with ticket. 


Agriculture 


establish Federal 





vested this year. 


to winter cereals was slight. 


shows increase of 2 per cent for 1926. 
spread of corn borer pest. 
report. 


Anti-Trust Laws 


gers. 
Page 2, 


| Appro priations 


Department of Interior. 





Automotive Industry 


in Canada decline in November, 
compared with October. 
Page 


| prices less selling cost. ° 
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s yuletide gift. 
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WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1926. 


Plan for Merger Civilian Force Asked. 


Of Two Western 
Roads Approved 


Denver & Salt Lake and 
Northwestern Terminal 
to Be Continued in 
New Company. 


A plan of reorganization of the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake Railroad by which its 
properties will be taken over by a new 
company called the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railway has been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a ‘report 
and order made public on December 22. 
The new company will operate through 
the Moffatt tunnel -now being built 
through the crest of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The report authorizes the acquisition 
and operation by the new company of the 
line of railroad from Utah Junction to 
Craig, Colo., and of control of the North- 
western Terminal Railroad by lease and 
agreement, and also the issue of securi- 
ties by the new company and the Termi- 
nal company. 

Proposed Issues Detailed. 

The new company is to issue 32,000 
shares of capital stock without par value, 
$2,500,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, and $11,000,000 of income- 
mortgage bonds. 

The Northwestern Terminal Railroad 
is authorized to acquire and operate the 
property of the old Northwestern Termi- 
nal Railway Company and tw issue 2,217 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 2.) 





Federal Trade Commission enters 
word 
“Mona silk” charging unfair trade 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Board of Directors of Acronautical 
Chamber of Commerce tells President 
Coolidge commercial air service in the 
country is more extended than that of 


Page 1, Col. 5 
between 
Atlanta, Ga., and Miami, Fla., to be 
suspended temporarily at close of ‘busi- 
ness December 31 pending placing of 


Page 14, Col. 1 
Seaplane of French navy makes 
and 
plans return via Nile Valley and over 


Page 5, Col. 6 
German air lines reported as issuing 


Page 5, Col. 7 


Senate Committee on Agric@ure or- 
| ders favorable report on House bill to 
regulation of milk 
and cream imports, with amendment. 
Page 1, Col. 6 

Review of condition of rye crop as 
of Dec, 1, and comparison of area 
available for sowing with acreage har- 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Weather Bureau reports cold wave 
continued general last week but damage 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Production of wheat in 36 countries 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Debate in House on plans to check 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Weekly fruit and vegetable market 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Senate subcommittee starts hearings 
| into Continental Baking Company mer- 


Col. 4 


| Senate passes appropriation bill for 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Passenger car and truck production 
as 


9, Col. 7 
Board of Tax Appeals rules dealer 
may list used cars at bona fide selling 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Senator Harrison urges return of 
Treasury surplus to American people 


Page 10, Col. 6 
Daily statement and analysis cHfart 


tion. 
as long. 








As Guards for Mails 





Bill Would Provide Corps of 
2,000 Recommended 
by Mr. New. 

Establishment of a civilian guard to 
replace Marines in the protection of the 
mails against robberies is provided in 
a bill prepared on December 22 for intro- 
duction in the House by Representative 
Griest (Rep.), of Lancaster, Pa., Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

The measure, based upon recommenda- 
tions presented to the committee by Post- 
master General New would authorize the 
employment to 2,000 men. Detachments 
of Marines were placed on mail trains 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 7.] 





Senate Passes Supply Bill 
For Department of Interior 


The Senate on December 22 passed 
House Bill No. 14827, the appropriation 
bill for the Department of the Interior. 

As reported to the Senate from its 
Committee on Appropriations, this bill 
carried $260,067,550 for the fiscal year 
1928. This amount is $863,440 more 
than was included in the bill as it passed 
the House of Representatives. Increases 
inserted by the Senate Committe on Ap- 
propriations’ included $20,600 for the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior; 
$98,500 for the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
$187,540 for the Bureau of Pensions; 
$55,000 for the Reclamation Service; and 
$501,800 for the National Park Service. 

An amendment inserted on the floor 
of the Senate provides $150,000 for 
salaries of the staff of Howard Uni- 
versity, and $68,000 for maintenance and 
upkeep expenses at that institution. 








the Government 





Nation Declared Nations Asked to Sto 


Assuming Lead 


In Trade Flying 





President Told Commercial 
Aviation Here Exceeds 
That of France and 
England. 





President Coolidge on December 22 re- 
ceived a report from the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce stating that com- 
mercial air service in this country is 
more extended, both in the number of 
firms operating, and number of miles 
flown, than Great Britain and France 
combined. The report was presented by 
Col. Paul Henderson who with the Board 
of Directors of the Chamber called at 
the White House. 

There are between 3,500 and 5,000 air- 
planes in commercial use in the United 
States, the President was told. Air mail 
fliers were declared to be flying an aver- 
age total of 6,000,000 miles annually, over 
existing routes that total 9,450 miles. 

Passenger Travel Reported. 

Also 290 private operators reported to 
have flown more than 5,000,000 miles, 
calrying passengers, in addition to an 
unestimated number of miles covered in 
miscellaneous service. : ; 

Regarding contract air mil, Mr. Cool- 


idge was informed that while the routes } 












“4 DECENT and manly exami- 
nation of the acts of govern- 
ment should be not only tolerated, 
but encouraged.” 
—William Henry Harrison. a 
President of the United States. 
1841— 
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are not yet profitable the companies op- | 
erating them are hopeful as regards the ! 


future. This bright outlook for air- 
mail, and for commercial aviation gen- 
erally was attributed by the delegation 


[Continewed on Page 5, Column 2.] 
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Smuggling of Drugs 


Department of State Requests 
Cooperation in Efforts to 
Enforce Treaty. 


The Department of State announced 
on December 22 that it had made repre- 
sentations to the nations signing The 
Hague Opium Convention of 1912 re- 
garding the illicit narcotics which are 
being smuggled into the United States, 
and requested the\cooperation of thosé 
nations by a more strict control of 
narcotic manufacture and trade abroad. 
(The full text of the announcement is 
given below.) 

The representations were made on Oc- 
tober 14, 1926, through American diplo- 
matic agents abroad who were requested 
to bring the matter formally to the at- 
tention of the governments to which 
they are accredited. 


In making public the fact that repre- } 


sentations had been made to the foreign 
governments, the department stated that 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 





Bill on Imports of Milk 
Amended and Approved 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on December 22 ordered 
a favorable report on House Bill 11768, 
the bill to establish Federal regulation 
of milk and cream imports, after insert- 
ing an amendment which had been agreed 
upon earlier in the day at a conference 
of representatives of various interests 
affected by the bill. 

The amendment would exempt certain 
classes of milk from the requirements 
that imported milk must’ be from tuber- 
culin-tested herds and that its tempera- 
ture at the time of importation must not 
exceed 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 








Indexed by Groups and Classi fications. 


of the condition of the United States 


Treasury. 


Page 11, Col. 5 





Page 11, Col. 4 
Under Secretary of Treasury advises 
caution in adopting policy of tax reduc- 


Dollar notes printed on more durable 
paper now in circulation may last twice 


Page 11, Col. 1 


Total direct loans and rediscounts 
reported as $20,977,010.65 as of Decem- 


ber 11. 

Page 11, Col. 2 
Foreign exchange rate. 

Page 11, Col. 4 
See “Railroads.” 


Bankruptcy 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government. 
Page 14, Col. 5 


Civil Service 


See “Government Personnel.” 


Claims 


Summary of report of Comptroller 
General citing alleged objectionable 
conditions in office of Alien Property 
Custodian. 


Coal 


Use of lignite coal for production of 
electrical energy increases estimated 
production for 1926 to nearly double 
figure for 1913. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Page 9, Col. a. 


Commerce-T rade 


Unfavorable trade balance of Spain 
covered by reduced imports of raw ma- 
terials in first half of 1926. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Weekly business index chart by the 
Department of Commerce. 

. Page 9, Col. 2 

Manila copra prices reported on de- 
cline. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

*rance relaxes import duty on soft 
wheat. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Mexico and Belgium extend trade 
agreement to April, 1927. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

See “Agriculture,” “Automotive,” 
“Customs,” “Furniture,” “Iron and 
Steel,” “Manufacturers,” “Publishers,” 
“Textiles.” 


Congress 


Incomplete reports on investigations 
of primary and election expenses in 
Pennsylvania, Oregon, Washington, 
and Kansas City, Mo., submitted to 
Senate by special committee. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Bill introduced in House making it 
inlawful to attack character of can- 
didate for office within 18 days of an 
election. 

Page 13, Col. 7 

Congress adjourns for holidays. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


See “Agriculture,” “Anti-Trust 
Laws,” “Appropriations,” “Banking,” 
“Cotton,” “Corporations,” “Customs,” 
“Government Personnel,” 


- 


“Immigra- 


reau and courts lack jurisdiction except 


tion,” “Indian ‘Affairs,” “Inland Water- 
ways,” “Insular Affairs,” “Judiciary,” 
“Nominations,” “Patents,” “Pensions,” 
“Postal Service.” “Railroads,” ‘Recla- 


mation,” “Social Welfare,” “Water 
Power.” 
Construction 


Chart illustrative of bookings of fab- 


ricated steel plate. ; 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Corporations 


House bill allow separate 
States to tax interstate corporations. 


Page 10, Col. 6 
See “Taxation.” 


would 


Cotton 


Extracts from House debate preced- 
ing passage of amendment to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill 
to reduce number of estimates of cot- 
ton crop. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

House resolution proposes investiga- 
tion of quantity and quality of sur- 
plus cotton by Secretary of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


See “Taxation.” 


Court Decisions 


District Court upholds seizure of ves- 
sel carrying liquor 35 miles out in Gulf 
of Mexico, and declares transfer to for- 
eign registry was void, and that vessel 
was American at time of seizure. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

District Court finds owner of lighter 

which sank liable for damage to cargo. 
Page 7, Col. 7 

Circuit Court of Appeals affirms con- 
viction for use of mails to defraud, hold- 
ing good intentions and honest expecta- 
tion of profit did not justify false rep- 
resentation in advertisements. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Circuit Court of Appeals rules ques- 
tions of compensation under war risk 
insurance are solely for Veterans’ Bu- 


in case of arbitrary decisions. 
Page 13, Col. 3 
Cireuit Court of Appeals outlines 
powers of Director of Veterans Bureau 
in insurance claim of soldier discharged 
as insane. / 
Page 12, Col. 5 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirms or- 
der holding sugar dealer liable, for dif- 
ference in market value and that of 
defective goods delivered on order. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Circuit Court of Appeals rules drain- 
age district may not pay contractor 
until it has settled default in interest 
on bonds as required by State statute. 
Page 12, Col. | 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds find- 
ing of fraud as preventing discharge in 
‘bankruptey action. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds ten- 
der of payment must be full to avert 
foreclosure. 
Page 138, Col. 1 


See “Customs.” 


Customs 


Customs Court classifies papier 
mache dogs are toys overruling lower 
of 


rating manufacturers 


mache. 


as papier | 


Page 6, Col. 7 





Customs Court revises classification 
of powdered wool for making wail- 
paper, permitting entry as flocks at re- 
duced duty. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Bill introduced in House providing 
for nine grades of customs inspectors. 

Page 6, Col. 5. 

Customs Court lowers duty on device 
for deletion of carbon. 

Page 13, Col. 7 


Education 


Commissioner of Education explains 
plan to investigate land grant colleges. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Foodstuffs 


Weekly cheese market report. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


(SSRN ernennrer: 


See “Agriculture.” 
a . 
Foreign Affairs 
Secretary of State advises Repre- 
sentative Boylan, of New York City, 
that information regarding complaints 
of American citizens in Mexico is re- 
garded as confidential. 
Page 16. Col. 6 
New Cpban ambassador, Dr. Orestes 
Ferrara, presents credentials to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Belgian Budget for 1927 expected to 
show surplus of more than 20 per cent. 
Page 10, Col. 1 


| 
Furniture | 
Production of mattress and bedspring 
factories of nation in 1925 reported as 
totaling $110,483,925. 
Page 8, Col. 4 | 


Govt Personnel 


Bill introduced in House to extend 
eligibility to civil service retirement to 
Federal employes, 55 years or over, who 
have been separated from service after 
15 years. 

Page 14, Col. 4 

Spencer Penrose, Colorado Springs, 
Col., offers home aS summer White 
House. 

Page 2, Col. 8 

Minister to Nicaragua 
charge of legation. 


resumes 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Daily decisions by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 
Page 14, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 14, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. : 
; Page 14, Col. 5 


Gov't Topical Survey 
Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, of Public 


Health Service, desciibes researches | 
into the cause and cure of cancer. | 





Page 16, Col. 3 
Immigration 


Senator Shipstead urges repeal of 
national origin clause in imufigration 
act as basis for fixing quotas for 
aliens. 

Page 35, Col. 7 


Indian Affairs 


House bill proposes refund of the 


amount appropriated from Ponca Indian 








Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 





Inland Waterways 


posed purchase of Cape Cod Canal, in 
connection with passage of Rivers and 
Harbors Bill. 


Insular Affairs 


to President of survey of Philippine 


tribal fund for maintenance of Ponca 
Indians. 








Page 14, Col: 2 


Excerpts from Senate‘debate on pro- 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Col. Carmi A. Thompson, in report 


P 






















Islands, opposes grant of independence 
at this time and recommends adminis- 
tration of islands be placed in control 
of civilian bureau of U. S. Government. 
3 Page 1, Col. 4 
Senator Bingham introduces bill to 
provide permanent government for 
Virgin Islands. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
House bill proposes inquiry into 
political and economic conditions in 
Porto Rico. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
See “Commerce-Trade,” “Textiles.” 


Insurance 


Chart showing weekly mortality 
rates in 65 leading cities and accom- 
pany article. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

German air lines reported as issu- 
ing insurance policy with ticket. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Tron and Steel 


Output of pig iron in Great Britain 
declined in November to lowest’ point 
since start of coal strike. 

Page~9, Col. 7 

Chart illustrative of bookings of 
fabricated steel plate. 

Page 8, Col. 5 
. e 
Judiciary 

House Bill would require losers in 
cases before Court of Claims to pay 
for printing of records, and would fix 
rate for making and certifying tran- 
scripts. 

Page 12, Col. 4 

House bill would change Oklahoma 
judicial districts. 

Page 12, Col. 4 

See “Court Decisions,” “Customs,” 
“Patents,” “Taxation.” 


Labor 


Study reveals more women are sub- 
ject to industrial poisoning now than 
prior to war. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Manufacturers 


Output of woodwo.k factories in 
1925 shows decline of 7 per cent under 
1923. 

! Page 9, Col. 2 

United States ranks third in imports 
of machinery into Italy. 


sess Page 8, Col. 7 
ay illing 


Production of wheat in 36 countries 
shows increase of 2 per cent for 1926. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Motion Pictures 
Paris reports newly invented camera 


[Continued on .Page 3.] 
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Delay Proposed 
In Independence 


For Philippines 


| Abolition of Military Aspects 


of American Rule Recom- 
mended by Colonel 
Carmi A. Thompson. 


Control Suggested 
By Civilian Bureau 


Insular Legislature Advised to 
Attract Investment by 
Proper Laws. 


Colonel Carmi A. Thompson’s report 
of his survey of the Philippine Islands 
was sent to Congress by President Cool- 
idge December 22, and there made public, 
The report, described by President Cool- 
idge in a covering letter to Congress as 
“more candid and intimate than is usual,” 
concluded that complete independence for 
the Philippines is impossible at present 
and for a long time to come. 

The President said in the brief mes- 
sage accompanying his report: 

“While I do not agree entirely with all 
his views and recommendations, I be- 
lieve that the report is an excellent one 
and merits your careful consideration: 


“He went to the Philippine Islands as 
a volunteer. He gave his time. He paid 
a large sum for his expenses. 

“For all this he is entitled to sincere 
thanks.” 


The President said also that the gen- 
eral line of Colonel Thompson’s conclu- 
sions is in close agreement with what the 
administration already has proposed. 

Civilian Rule is Urged. 

Colonel Thompson recommended that 
the military administration of the Philip- 
pines ,be done away with, and that the 
islands be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of War to a special insular bureau 
in one of the civil departments. 

“The group of Anierican officers” which 
surrounds Governor General Wood has 
created a military atmosphere, said 
Colonel Thompson which he termed “un- 
fortunate in its reactions on Filipino 
military leaders.” 

It was also recommended that the 
breach between the legislative branch 





[Continued on Page 16, Col. 6.] 


Data Given to Senate 
On Primary Expenses 





Incomplete Report Made on In- 
vestigations of Expenditures 
in Several States. 





Partial reports on investigations con- 
ducted in Pennsylvania, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Kansas City, Mo., were filed 
with the Senate on December 22 by 
Senator Reed (Dem.), Missouri, chair- 
man of the special committee appointed 
in the last session of Congress to inquire 
into campaign expenditures in primaries 
and elections in which United States 
Senators were chosen. 

When Mr. Reed presented the partial 
report he announced that other phases of 
his committee’s activities would be cov- 
ered in subsequent partial reports. He 
outlined the report on the Pennsylvania 
primary investigation, and in response to 
a question by Senator Norris (Rep.), Ne- 
braska, announced that the cases of sev- 
eral witnesses who had appeared before 
the committee, would be discussed in a 
later report. 

The report for Pennsylvania declares 
that the total cost of the Republican Sen- 
atorial primaries in that State was $2,- 
777,942, divided as follows: On behalf of 
Representative William S. Vare, the suc- 
cessful candidate, and the Vare-Beidle- 
man ticket, not counting expenditures 
exclusively on behalf of E. F. Beidleman, 
defeated candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination, $785,934; on behalf of Sen- 
ator Pepper, defeated in an attempt to 
obtain the nomination to succeed him- 


self, $1,804,979; on behalf of Governor 
Pinchot, $187,029. a 
In addition to reproducing extrac 


from the testimony taken during the in- 
vestigation of the primary in Pennsyl- 
vania the reports presented by Senator 
Reed discusses the situation in that State 
as follows: 

“The contest between Pepper and Vare 





(Continued on Page 16, Col. 1.) 








Mexico and Belgium 
Extend Trade Agreement 





The temporary extension of the com- 
mercial agreement between Belgium and 
Mexico was announced by the Foreign 
Tariffs Division of the Department of 
Commerce on December 22, as follows: 


The commercial agreement between 
Belgium and Mexico, which was .de- 
nounced by Mexico on October 5, 1925, 
to expire one year later, has been ex- 
tended for a period of six months and 
will accordingly remain effective until 
April 5, 1927, 4 : 





(per 
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Education 


Immunity Enjoyed 
From Yellow Fever 
For Score of Years 


Freedom of America From | 


Epidemics Reported 
by Public Health 
Service 


The United States has enjoyed abso- 


lute freedom from yellow fever epidemics | 


for a period of 21 years as a result of 
preventive steps taken by the Public 
Health Service. To insure exclusion of 
this prolific death-dealing disease, offi- 
cers of the Public Health Service are 
constantly on vigil at the quarantine sta- 
tions in this country. 

Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming 
made these statements, December 22, in 
a review of the history of yellow fever. 

Yellow fever, Dr. Cumming said, is an 
infection with which the general public 
is not familiar. Its ggographical range 
is limited and it is transmitted to man 


by a species of mosquito, which is the | 


only known agent of transmission. 
Credit for American Science. 

This disease was rampant in this coun- 
try in its earlier days, he added, particu- 
larly in seaport cities. The American 
medical profession worked for many 
years to solve the problem of the cause 
and means of prevention of yellow fever, 
and eventually succeeded through the ac- 
quisition of knowledge of the habits of 


the mosquito which is the purveyor of | 


the disease. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


In a small book entitled Quarantine 
Laws and Regulations of the United 
States, issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, through the Public Health Serv- 
ice, there are outlined special measures 
against yellow fever. 


Yellow fever is a disease with which 


the general public is not familiar. Its 
geographical range is limited. It is 
transmitted by a mosquito called Aedes 
egypti, formerly called Stegomyia, which 
is the only known agent of its transmis- 
sion. 

Yellow fever is especially a disease of 
seaport cities and of other localities 
within the area where the temperature 
is such that the yellow fever mosquito 
can live. This area may be termed the 
yellow fever zone. In the United States 
it extends from the southern boundary 
of Virginia to the northern boundary of 
Texas. 

Yellow Fever in America. 

It has not been determined whether 
yellow fever existed on our shores when 
this continent was discovered, or was 
imported from Africa. There is reason 
to identify it with an epidemic disease 
which attacked the first Spanish colonies 
in the New World. It is also stated 
that there occurred in the West Indies 
in 1648 a disease termed “Malignant 
Fever,” which may have been yellow 
fever. 

In later years epidemics were more 
accurately reported and history shows 
that the mortality was at times fright- 
fully high. But yellow fever was not 
definitely recognized as established in the 
West Indies until about 1861. That 
region then became the main focus of 
the disease and consequently a dangerous 
neighbor to the United States. 

, Practically all the seaport cities of 
North and South America have been 


history of the United States, epidemics 
of yellow fever were recorded from New 
Hampshire to Texas and as far west as 
St. Louis. An account of some of the 


| 


epidemics of yellow fever that have pre- | 
vailed in the United States will be found | 
in Dr. LaRoche’s book on yellow fever, | 


published in Philadelphia in 1855. 

Epidemic in Philadelphia. 
Speaking of the epidemic of 1793 in 
Philadelphia, the author describes the 
terror which seized the population when 


official announcement was made of its | 
existence in the cjty. People fled in large | 


numbers to the country. 
mained shut themselves 
houses. 

Friends avoided meeting each other in 
the streets and handshaking fell into 
disuse. Unemployment was 
and business came to a standstill. 
death rate was 
2 6 11. 

Burying parties worked day and night 
disposing of the dead. 


up in their 


Those who re- | 


| to determine if it is free from mosqui- 
universal | 
The | 
stated to have been | 


3660) 
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Fluctuations Shown in Death Rate 


NUMBER OF DEATHS PER 1000 POPULATION 


Hearings Are Begun 
By Senate in Inquiry 
On Bakery Mergers 


Secretary of Federal Trade 
Commission Tells of Steps 
Leading to Issuance 
of Complaints. 


Steps leading to complaints issued by 


| the Federal Trade Commission against 
| the Continental Baking Company, charg- 
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The accompanying chart shows the fluctuations of the weekly death rate 
in 65 cities of the United States, during 1926, as compared with the correspond- 


ing weeks in 1925. The Department of 


Census mortality reports from the largest cities of the United States. 


Commerce is publishing each week the 
The 


Department issues the following warning in connection with its publication of 


the weekly figures: 


“As weekly figures always fluctuate widely, as some cities are hospital 
centers for large areas outside of the city limits, and as negro death rates are 
usually high, caution must be used in the interpretation of the data presented. 
However, bearing in mind the limitations mentioned, these totals and rates 
permit valuable comparisons and serve as a ready health index for health officers- 


and others.” 


Slight Decrease in Weekly Death Rate 
Noted in Index of Bureau of the Census 


No Marked Changes Noted Save in Variant of Infant Mor- 
tality; Yearly Rate to Date Reported Lower. 


} 


The weekly health index, prepared by 


the Bureau of the Census for the week 


ending December 18, shows a slight in- 
crease in the weekly rate of deaths, but 
a fall in the rate for the year to. date, | 
in the urban registration area of the } 
United States. 

No great changes were recorded, ex- | 
cepting in the always heavy variant of | 
infantemortality. The city 
Mich., recorded an infant mortality rate 
of 271 per 100,000; this was created, 
however, by a total of 16 deaths of chil- | 
dren under one year, in a total death | 
record for the week of 40. | 

The full text of the summary accom- | 
panying the tables made public by the | 
Department of Commerce on December 
22 was as follows: 

“Telegraphic returns from 65 cities 
with a total population of 29,000,000 for 
the week ending December 18 indicate a | 
mortality rate of 13.1 as against 13.0 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The | 
highest rate (24.2) appears for San 
Diego, Calif., and the lowest (6.9 for Nor- | 
folk, Va. The highest infant mortality 


of Flint, | 


visited by yellow fever. During the early | rate (271) appears for Flint, Mich., and 


the lowest (18) for St. Paul, Minn. 
“The annual rate for 65 cities is 13.2 
for the 51 weeks of 1926, against a rate 


ity of houses, preferably in artificial | 
.water containers, such as cisterns, tubs, 
bottles and tin cans. 

In summer it is found farther north 
than Virginia. It does not fly great | 
distances but is a great traveller on ves- 
sels; not commonly, however, on steam 
vessels, 

The quarantine officers at our South- 
ern ports constitute our first line of 
defense. They protect us from invasion. | 
When a vessel arrives from a known or | 
suspected yellow fever port, all on board 
are examined and the vessel is inspected 


toes. 
Diagnosis of Disease. 
The only way of determining the pres- 


| ence of yellow fever is by a careful ! 


Scenes such as | 


occurred in epidemic plague prevalence | 
in Europe in the Middle Ages were eu- 


acted in those days in our country. 
The American medical profession 


vention of yellow fever. Americans have 


; fused with yellow fever; 


examination of the patient and certain 
laboratory procedures. Many fevers re- 
semble yellow fever in its first stages. 
There is a form of malaria often con- 
so, too, are 


| dengue, yellow jaundice and some other 
labored during many years to solve the | 
problem of the cause and means of pre- | 


| early determination. 


reason to be proud that American doc- | 


tors working in their own way succeeded 
in solving this great problem. 

The control of Jellow fever depends 
almost wholly on the knowledge of the 
habits of the mosquito. Whether the 


diseases. 

It is virtually important to make an , 
Each day that 
passes means financial loss to the vessel 


| which is held in quarantine until the , 
| case on board under observation is de- | 


actual cause of yellow fever has been | 


discovered or not, its method of spread is 
known, and this knowledge enables us to 
prevent loss of life and waste of wealth. 


| mosquito and a short time in man. 


The application of the known facts in | 
regard to its nature and propagation | 


enables our ships to sail the seas and 
our commerce to flow uninterrupted by 
the perils from yellow fever. 
crowning fact is that no yellow fever 
epidemics now occur in our land. 

Method of Infection. 

The method of infection by the yellow 
fever mosquito is simple. A man ill of 
yellow fever will infect a mosquito dur- 
ing the first three days of his illness. 


termined to be or not to be yellow fever. 
In the control of the disease the prin- 
cipal factors to be considered are: 
1. The parasite lives a long time in the 


2. Susceptible persons to be infected | 
must be bitten by an infected mosquito. 
Precautions are unnecessary where the 
yellow fever mosquito is absent. Where 


| the susceptible person and mosquito are 


And the | 


| the control of the human host and the 


present and yellow fever is also present 
we must prevent the mosquito from gain- 
ing access to the man. This calls for 


| destruction of the mosquito. 


The infected mosquito requires 12 days | 


o become infectious to man. 

A person when bitten requires an aver- 
age of five to seven and a half days 
2» show up as a yellow fever patient. 


No Epidemic in 21 Years. 

We have enjoyed complete freedom | 
from yellow fever epidemics for a period 
of 21 years. To prevent the introduction 
of yellow fever and other dangerous dis- 


| eases into our country, officers and em- 


Ordinarily death takes place in from five | 


to seven days. Patients who recover 
usually develop permanent immunity. 


in its habits. It breeds only in the vicin- 


| of the world. 


ployes of the Public Health Service are 
kept constantly on guard at our quaran- 
tine stations. 

Yellow fever still exists in a few parts 
Should our first line of 


| defense fail to keep it from invading our | 
The yellow fever mosquito is domestic | 


shores, our sanitarians are armed and | 
ever ready to control the disease } 


| tality data, sincé in advanced old age few 


| cities.” 


Summer White House | 


' mer vacation home. 


! 
of 12.7 for the corresponding weeks of | 
1925.” 

The announcement also calls attention, | 
as usual, to the figures supplied by the | 
industrial insurance companies, which | 
are given for the purpose of furnishing 
an index of general mortality for com- 


| parison with the mortality rate of cities. 


This shows that in the week ending De- 
cember 18 there were 65,797,778 policies 


' in force, 12,674 death claims, or a rate of 


death per 1,000 policyholders of 10.0. 


| For the corresponding week of 1925 there | 
| were 62,410,497 policies in force, 12,128 | 
| death claims, or a rate of 10.1 per thou- 
; sand. The announcement of the depart- 


ment adds this coment to the figures: 
“The Industrial Insurance data are not | 
strictly comparable with the general mor- 


are insured, and about 75 per cent of the | 
death claims relate to deaths which oc- | 
curred at earlier dates than those repre- | 
sented by the mortality reports from | 


In Colorado Offered 


| 


Spencer Penrose, of Colorado | 
Springs, Offers President 
Use of His Home. 


President Coolidge has been invited 
by Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior, on behalf of Spencer Penrose, 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., to use the 
latter’s private home at Broadmoor, a 
suburb of Colorado Springs, for his 
summer vacation home, according to an 
announcement made by the Department 





| of the Interior on December 22. 


The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

Secretary Work today invited the 
President to select Colorado for his sum- 
’ With the invita- 
tion was submitted a score of photo- 
graphs with a panoramic view of Broad- 
moor, a suburb of Colorado Springs. 
These views graphically portray the 


' golf course, polo grounds, country club, 


and magnificent residence dwellings in 
this suburb. Particularly do they il- 
lustrate the private home of Spencer 
Penrose, a palatial residence and 
grounds of 70 acres, servants’ quarters, 
garages, and all conveniences of a 
modern comfortable home. 

The grounds of the Penrose estate are 
a mile from the magnificent Broadmoor 
Hotel, overlooking Colorado Springs and 
situated at the foot of the Cheyenne 


| Mountains, which make a background for | 


the whole picture most attractive, which | 


includes in the foreground a large arti- | 
| ficial lake. 


The residence is secluded in 
an orchard of old apple trees, besides 


| large shade trees and extensive formal 


gardens, which contribute to the homey 


| effect of the location. 


The invitation presented by the Secre- 
tary was accompanied by a personal let- 
ter from Mr. Penrose, offering the use of 


| his residence and all appurtenances, for 
; the unrestricted use of the President and 


Mrs. Coolidge and the official staff, for 
such length of time as the President 
might care to use it. Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
fose expect to be absent from Colorado 


| a part, if not all, of next summer. 


The Secretary assured the President | 
of a warm and cordial welcome awaiting | 
him in the Centennial State. 


w 


ing violation of the anti-trust laws, were 
subject of an inquiry begun December 
22 by a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana. 

With Otis B. Johnson, secretary of the 
Federal Trade Commission, as the first 
and only witness, Senator Walsh brought 
out chronologically the events leading to 
the first complaint charging a combina- 
tion in the baking industry in restraint 
of trade, and his questioning closed with 
inquiries concerning the secrecy main- 
tained by the commission respecting the 
complaint until its contents were made 
public by Commissioners John F. Nugent 
and Huston Thompson. 

The investigation, Senator Walsh said, 
will be resumed after the holiday recess 
of Congress at a time to be determined 
later. 

Acting under an affirmative opinion of 
the Attorney General, which contro- 
verted an earlier opinion by the Comp- 
troller General, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, under Senate Resolution No. 
163, known as the LaFollette resolution, 
passed in February, 1924, began its in- 
vestigations into a report that the Conti- 
nental Baking Company had obtained 
control of the United Baking Corpora- 
tion, the Ward Baking Company, the 


Fleischman Company, the General Bak- | 


ing Company, the American Baking 
Company, of St. Louis, the Loose Wiles 
Biscuit Company, and the Grennan Bak- 
ing Company, of Detroit, according to 
Mr. Johnson’s testimony. 
Two Opposed Delay. 

Commissioners Nugent and Thompson, 

it was stated, opposed the delay in. the 


investigation brought about by seeking | 


the opinion from the Attorney General, 


on the ground that the Federal Trade | 


Commission was an independent body 
and could proceed at its own discretion. 

It was alleged in the charges that led 
to the first complaint against the Conti- 
nental concern that it proposed to absorb 


74 bread plants with an annual capacity | 


of 1,250,000,000 pounds, or 10 per cent of 


the bread commercially produced in the: } 


United States. 

An inquiry was begun by the com- 
mission on November 17, 1924, and a 
press release on November 19 announced 
that the commission was directing an in- 
vestigation, Mr. Johnson said. On 
March 11, 1925, the Chief Examiner, in 
a report on preliminary investigations, 
alleged that violations of Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act were occurring, and on 
March 18, the commission directed-that 
a complaint be issued against the Con- 
tinental Baking Company and the United 
Baking Corporation. 

Complaint is Revised. 


This was done, according to Mr. John- | 
son, but on March 23, in accordance with | 
| an opinion of the commission’s legal staff, 
the complaint was ordered revised and | 


directed only against the Continental 


Baking Company. 
|~ This complaint, known as Docket 1305, | 


and dated April 10, 1925, was served. 
It alleged that the company owned or 
controlled eight baking companies in 
various parts of the country, and charged 
that it had acquired control also of the 
United Baking Corporation, with seven 
of its subsidiaries in violation of the 
Clayton Act. 

A rule of the commission kept the com- 
plaint from being made public. 
rule, Mr. Johnson said, was decided upon 
by the commission as a policy to pro- 
tect those against whom complaints were 
issued from embarrassment if the 
charges later were found unjustified. 
Senator Walsh inquired closely into this 
rule, and it was brought out that it 


was effected April 30, 1925, with Com- | 


missioners Van Fleet and Humphries fa- 
voring it and Commissioner Thompson 
opposed, and has been in effect until re- 
cently. The present rule is to make pub- 
lic the complain in Washington as soon 
as it is served onsthe respondent. 

An answer to the complaint was due 
from the Continental Baking Co., on May 
10, 1925, but June 1 was set for hear- 
ings on the charges in the complaint, 
according to Mr. Johnson. For the hear- 
ing, which was not held until June 12, 
George Barker, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Company, and L. S. 
Kafer, of New York, appeared before 
five members of the Board of Review 
and a member of the Commission’s legal 
staff. 

Monopoly is Charged. 

The conclusion reached by the board 
after the hearing, Mr. Johnson said, was 
that the merger gave to the Continental 
Baking Company power that led to con- 
trol of prices and output and the smoth- 


ering of competition; and that its object, | 


if not already attained, was to obtain 
control of baking companies in so many 
of the large cities of the country that 
it would manipulate prices so as to drive 
the small baker out of existence and 
would control flour and bakery goods 
production in general. 

Senator Walsh inquired into the exten- 
sions of time granted to respondents to 
answer the complaint and brought out 
that the Continental Baking Company 
never filed an answer to the complaint of 
April, 1924. Extensions were granted 
from time to time, according to Mr. John- 
son, sometimes on the motion of the 
Commission itself, until December 19, 
1925, when a second complaint was filed. 
The Commission had meanwhile ordered 
that an investigation be made into the al- 
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Statistics 


Is Being Planned by Bureau of Education 


| Dr. 


December 22, that it is proposed to in- 
vestigate the Land Grant Colleges for 
the purpose, among other things, of sug- 
gesting ways whereby conditions at 
these institutions may be improved and 
also to ascertain whether the funds 
granted by Congress to them are used 
to the best advantage. He said sugges- 
tion that an investigation be made orig- 
inated with the Land Grant College As- 
sociation. 

Land Grant Colleges are located in 
every State of the Union and the Terri- 
tories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 
and Congress annually appropriates 
$2,550,000, all teld, for their use. 

Dr. Tigert recently appeared before a 
House sub-committee on appropriations 
at a hearing on the Interior Department 
appropriation bill. In support of the 
item in the bill providing for the investi- 
gation, he said in part: 

“It is expected that a study of the 
kind proposed will require two years. 
In order to make it, the bureau will re- 
quire the assistance of specialists and 
experts from outside the bureau for vary- 
ing periods of time ranging from a few 
months to two years. Owing to the 
temporary nature of the employment of 
such persons, it would be very difficult, 
if not .absolutely impossible, to secure 
the services of properly qualified persons 
through the medium of civil service 
examinations. 

Cost Is Estimated. 

“The kind of persons required for this 
temporary service would not submit to 
an examination. 


{Continued From Page 1.) 


It is estimated that the | 


survey or study may be made in two | 
years for the sum of $117,000, of which | 
sum $61,000 should be made available for | 


the year ending June 30, 1928. 
sum of $61,000 would be used as fol- 
lows: 

“Salaries: One Assistant to the di- 
rector of the survey, one year, $3,000; 
one finance specialist, seven months, $3,- 
033; one curriculum specialist, one year, 
$5,200; one extension specialist, eight 
months, $3,467; one home economics spe- 
cialist, eight months, $2,800; one grad- 
uate work specialist, three months, $1,- 


This | 


| your State, 


| they are. 
| but they do not know whether they have 


| 800; one library specialist, one year, $2,- | 


500; five clerks, $8,400; total salaries, 
| $39,500. 

“Traveling expenses, $18,300; print- 
ing, $2,000; miscellaneous expenses, $1,- 
200; total, $61,000. 


400; one experiment stations specialist, | 
| six months, $2,400; per diem expert, $7,- | 


established. There is a very clear feel- 
| ing among all of the land-grant college 


“Since 1862 the Federal Government | 


has subsidized land-grant colleges until 
at the present time its annual expendi- 
ture in connection with these institutions 


in addition devote approximately $55,- 
000,000 eaeh year to land-grant college 
purposes. 

“During these 60 years no investiga- 
tion of the land-grant college movement 

'as a whole has ever been carried on to 
determine the relationship between the 
| purposes for which Federal money is ap- 
| propriated to the colleges, nor has there 
| been a survey of the situation as a whole 
| to determine the effectiveness of the uses 
to which Federal money’is being put by 
| the land-grant institutions. 
| “No better time than the present could 
be found for such a survey. Necessary 
economy in governmental expenditures is 
| now entering upon the stage of attention 
not only to reduction of appropriations 
but also to caring for future growth, in 
part at least, by means of more effective 
| expenditure of the appropriations made. 
Needs Seen at Acute Stage. 

“It is generally admitted that the needs 
of agricultural life and business have 
reached an acute state. Numerous de- 
mands for aid to the former have been 
and are being made. 


to the interest and welfare of our rural 
population has been based upon the idea 
that such aid may be given most effec- 


tively through institutions set up for | 


the purpose of agricultural education and 
for investigation of agricultural prob- 
lems. Such aid has been distributed 
through the States and territories and 
the work has been carried on largely un- 
der their individual direction. 


being considered so carefully it seems 


ing plan for aiding the farmer. 


been possible to obtain such hearty co- 
operation from the individual institu- 
tions. The request for a survey origi- 
nates with the Association of Land Grant 
; Colleges in which all such institutions in 
the United States are represented.. The 
request for the survey was practically a 
unanimous one. 

“It is believed that a survey will result 
| in more effective use of both Federal and 
| State money, better adjustment of the 
| internal organization of the land-grant 
| colleges, more economical coordination 
| between the work of the institutions of 

different States, and in greater service to 
the rural interests of the country by rea- 
| son of the changes which it is thought 

the survey will indicate.” 
An official transcript of the hearing 
| has just been made public by the House 
Committee on Appropriations giving the 





testimony of Dr. Tigert relative to the 
proposed inquiry in response to questions 
by Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. The transcript follows: 

Thinks Two Years Enough. 

Mr. Cramton: “Do you think in two 
years that work can be completed?” 

Mr. Tigert: “Yes, sir. We estimate it 
leged acquisition of further stock by the 
Continental company. 

The first day of the inquiry closed with 
further questioning by Senator Walsh on 
the former practice of the Commission in 
keeping from the public complaints is- 
sued against concerns, ~ 


is approximately $13,500,000. The States | 


The Federal Gov- | 
ernment’s largest contribution in the past | 


“During a period when the agricul- | 
tural situation in the United States is | 


reasonable that the Federal Government | 
secure facts with reference to its exist- | 
Proba- | 
bly at no time in the past would it have | 





| 
| 


' white land-grant colleges and 17 negro 


1 


John J. Tigert, Seeking Appropriation, Tells House 
Committee Improved System Should Result. 


will take $117,000 and two years do it, 
The Budget said they would not make 
estimates for more than one year at a 
time, so we put in the estimate for the 
first year.” 

Mr. Cramton: “You say the advantage 
coming from that will be a more effective 
use for Federal and State money, better 
adjustment of the internal organization 
of the land-grant colleges, more eco- 
nomical coordination between the work 
of the institutions of different States, 
and greater service to the rural interests 
of the country by reason of the changes 
which it is thought the survey will indi- 
cate. Do you think those objects will in 
any appreciable degree be accomplished 
by the survey?” 


' 
Mr. Tigert: “Yes, I think so 


sir; 
| 
These men are honestly groping around | 
| 


to discover more accurately the function 


and scope of these institutions. They 
had their origin under an act of Con- 
gress, the Morrell Act and subsequent 
acts, and in some States these instita- 
tions are separate from the university. 
In other States the land-grant college is | 
incorporated as a part of the university. | 
The question of the real function and | 
scope of a land-grant college, not only as | 
a part of the university, but where it is | 
separate and distinct, is a very great | 
problem. | 

“For instance, you will find often the 
land-grant college will duplicate some of | 
the work that is done at the university. 
I know of one that has a department of 
pharmacy. The question is just what 
should be the field of a land-grant col- 
lege. I think the one in Michigan, in 
Mr. Cramton, came into 
existence first, and it is now over 60 
years of age. 

Says They Are in Dark. 

“They themselves do not know where 

They had the right objective, 


been aceomplishing the purposes for 
which they were established. They do 
not know whether the offerings they give 
are those that work out most efficiently 
to promote the aims for which they were 


people that there should be a study made 
that would give them a philosophy and a 
clear understanding of the objective of 
these institutions. They had a recent 
meeting here in which that question was 
largely under discussion.” 

Mr. Cramton: “And you expect that 
will be properly covered in every way 
possible?” 

Mr. Tigert: “That is our understand- 
ing. I may say that this came entirely 
from them. The executive committee of 
their association communicated with us. 
They had already seen Mr. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and he had 
recommended it. We told them the con- 
ditions on which we could undertake it. 
We told them, of course, we did not have 
the personnel to undertake it and that 
it would be necessary to employ a con- 
siderable number of experts from out- 
side the bureau. We went to work and 
made the estimates for the study. 

“My understanding is that of the 52 


| 
| 
| 
| 


land-grant colleges, they are practically 
unanimous in wanting this done. They 
have been talking it over among them- 
selves for several years. They once had 
in mind getting one of the foundations 
to do it, but I think they failed and 
they are now asking us to undertake it.” 
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Food 


Market for Cheese 
“Is Steady to Firm on 
Moderate Trading 


Moderate trade is reported by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics in the 
weekly summary of cheese niarkets for 
the .week ended December 18. 

Considerable interest In the cold stor- 
age holdings reported on December 13, 
showing a decrease in November of 3,- 
100,000 pounds more than in the same 
period last year, is mentioned as a factor 
in the firmness of the markets since the 
report was released. The full text of the 
summary follows: 

The cheese markets during the week 
ending December 18, ruled full steady to 
firm, following the advances on the Plym- 
outh, Wisconsin, Boards December 10. 
Longhorns continued in strong position 
and sold at margins of about 1 cent for 
car lots to 114 cents for smaller amounts, 
Single Daisies and Square Prints were 
rather quiet with the demand centering 
on small lots for current, needs, and mar- 
gins usually ranged from 1 cent to 11% 
cent. 

Asking Prices Rise. 

Asking prices were advanced in line 
with the higher replacement costs, how- 
ever, some thought the spread in price 
between the different styles was too 
great. This sentiment became pro- 
nounced at the Plymouth Boards on De- 
cember 17, and while the ruling price o 
Twins remained unchanged on the Wis 
consin Cheese Exchange, Longhorns de- 
clined % cent and Square Prints 14 cent 
on the Farmers’ Call Board, thus bring- 
ing the two Boards near the usual differ- 
ential on these styles. This decline was 
not thought to represent any special 
weakness in the market but rather a 
realignment of the two boards, with the 
primary market considered full steady. 

Trading, while quiet in a few centers, 
was generally considered fair in the dis- 
tributing and primary markets. Long- 
horns were reported in light supply and 
strong demand. Other styles maintained 
2 quiet, even distribution in small lots 
for current needs. It was not expected 
any great accumulation of stocks would 
occur, unless the severe weather experi- 
enced during the week had delayed ship- 
ments. 

Held cheese was in fair demand in the 
distributing markets and asking prices 
were advanced in line with current made 
goods. Inquiry, while spotted, was, re- 
ceived from the South and East. This 
perhaps indicated the stocks at those 
points are fairly well cleared, and sup- 
plies were reported as light to moderate 
in the larger markets. 

The sectional cold-storage holdings re- 
leased for December 1 showed a decrease 
during November in all geographical sec- 
tions, with the minor decreases in: the 
Mountain and Pacific sections. This was 
in line with the general movement of 
cheese in the United States during the 
past few weeks. 

The cold storage holdings for the entire 
country which were released on Decem- 
ber 13, as of December 1, attracted con- 
siderable interest from the trade. It wa 
generally conceded large amounts 9 
Canadian cheese had been imported dur- 
ing November and for this reason some 
felt the cold storage holdings on Decem- 
ber 1 would not show much if any re- 
duction from the same date last year. 

The holdings of American cheese on 
December 1 totaled 63,896,000 pounds, 
as compared with 66,495,000 pounds last 
year. The decrease in cold storage hold- 
ings during November, 1926, exceeded 
the decrease for the same month in 1925 
more than 3,100,000 pounds. Thus on 
December 1, 1926, the holdings for the 
entire country were 2,599,000 pounds less 
than in 1925. Only twice during 1926 
were the cold storage holdings reported 
as less than in 1925, namely on October 
1 and December 1. 
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Foreign Affairs 





Nations Asked to Aid 
In Efforts to Stop 
Smuggling of Drugs 


Department of State Reports 
Making Representations 
to Signatories of Hague 

Convention. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
“the greatest narcotic problem in the 
United States today is the stopping of 
the illegal entry of narcotic drugs.” 

“It is believed that the problem of the 
United States would be vastly simplified,” 
the statement continues, “if there were 
established in the various manufacturing 
countries a system of control over nar- 
cotic drugs and the factories for their 
production similar to that in effect in 
this country.” 

The note which was sent to American 
diplomats abroad points out that this 
convention specifies that the “Contract- 
ing Powers shall enact pharmacy laws 
and regulations in such a way as to limit 
the manufacture, sale and use of mor- 
phine, cocaine and their respective salts 
in medicinal and legitimate uses only,” 
and that they shall use their best efforts 
to control all those who manufacture 
such drugs. 

The Department’s note further points 
out that the “Congress of the United 
States proceeded at once to the enact- 
ment of legislation which would provide 
for control of the production and traf- 
fic in the ‘dangerous drugs mentioned,” 
and it reviews briefly this legislation. 

While gratified with the results of this 
domestic legislation, the Department 
states, the United States’ efforts to con- 
trol narcotics is constantly “being nulli- 
fied to an alarming: extent by the activi- 
ties of smugglers who appear to find lit- 
tle difficulty in acquiring large quan- 
tities of these drugs for the purpose of 
introducing them secretly into the United 
States.” 

During the year 1924, the Department 
states, over one ton of smuggled opium 
was seized on its entry into this country, 
together with 2,504 ounces of morphine 
and 313 ounces of heroin. In 1925 the 
opium seized. amounted to 1,175 pounds. 
The Department also states that while 
the United States does not believe its 
system of control of drug neanufacture 
is entirely perfect, it believes that “most 
of the narcotic drugs illicitly consumed 
in this country are smuggled drugs,” and 
that no great improvement can take 
place until there is a control of the 
manufacture and export of narcotic drugs 
in foreign countries. 

The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement - follows: 

From the reports of the Government 
of the United States for the years 1924 
and 1925 it is evident that the greatest 
narcotic problem in the United States 
today is the stopping of the illegal entry 
of narcotic drugs. Both reports state 
jthat, owing to the effective control under 
our laws, only a very small part of the 
drugs manufactured in the United States 
is diverted /to illicit channels, and the 
difficulty in the attempt to eliminate the 
illicit traffic is with smuggled drugs. 
The records of seizures of drugs show 
that: the narcotics smuggled into the 
United Stat@s are almost entirely man- 
ufactrued drugs. It is believed that 
the problem of the United States would 
be vastly simplified if there were es- 
tablished in the various manufacturing 
countries.a system of control over nar- 
cotic drugs and the factories for their 
production similar to that in effect in 
this country, which provides for the im- 
portion of raw opium and cocoa leaves 
on Government permit only, Government 
supervision of the factories for the pro- 
duction of narcotic drugs and of the re- 
sulting product, whether consumed in the 
United States or exported to other coun- 
tries, export permits being granted only 
when the importing country is a party 
to The Hague Opium Convention and 
maintains a system of export permits; 
when the drug is consigned to a per- 
mittee, and when there is evidence that 
it is needed for medical and legitimate 
uses in the country to which exported and 
that it will not be reexported. 

In an effort to enlist cooperation of the 
other powers signatory to The Hague 
Convention in checking the illicit traffic 
in narcotic drugs, this Government, on 
October 14, 1926, instructed each of its 
diplomatic representatives in those coun- 
tries to make representations to this end. 

The text of the instructions will 
be published in the issue of Decem- 

ber 24. 


Inquiry Into Porto Rico 
Proposed in House Bill 


A bill (House Bill No. 14092), just 
introduced by - Felix Cordova Davila 
(Unionist), Resident Commissioner of 
Porto Rico, proposes establishment of 
& commission to inspect, study and re- 
port upon the government and economic 
and political conditions in the Island of 
Porto Rico. 


Minister to Nicaragua 
Resumes Post at Managua 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced that Charles C. Eberhardt, 
American Minister to Nicaragua, has in- 
formed the Department that he resumed 
charge of the legation at Managua on 
December 12, 





Senate Bill Introduced 
To Govern Virgin Islands 


Senator Hiram Bingham (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., has introduced a bill 
(S. 4550) to provide a permanent gov- 
ernment for the Virgin Islands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions, 
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| Index-Summary of Today's Issue 


capable of making 300 exposures a 
second. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
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Municipal Gov't 
Cost of government for Decatur, II. 
Page 11, Col. 1 


Narcotics 


Department of State asks nations 
signing Hague Opium convention to aid 
in prevention of smuggling of drugs 
into this country. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


National Defense 


Assistant Secretary of War tells 
House Committee on Military Affairs 
he approves legislation in interest of 
promotion of army officers. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Summary of annual report of Pay- 
master General of Navy. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Inspection Board reports on state of 
Naval Reserves. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

See “Government Personnel.” 


Nominations 


President sends two judicial nomina- 
tions to Senate. 
Page 16, Col. 2 


Patents 


Senate Committee on Patents holds 
hearing on bill to modify procedure of 
handling cases in Patent Office. 

: Page 12, Col. 4 

Patent Office rejects claim for patent 
in driving belt as lacking in novelty. 

Page 138, Col. 7 

House Bill would reorganize Patent 
Office methods and rates. 

Page 13, Col. 7 

Patent suits filed in the various courts 
of the United States. 

Page 138, Col. 2 


Pensions 


House bill provides higher rate of 


pensions in certain cases. 
Page 14, Col. 4 


Postal Service 


‘Contract airmail service between 
Atlanta, Ga., and Miami, Fla., to be 
suspended temporarily at close of busi- 
ness December 31 pending placing of 
lights to allow night flying. 

Page 14, Col. 1 

Civil service examinations asked to 
fill 18 Presidential and 26 fourth-class 
postmasterships and recommendations 
asked for filling 27 fourth-class vacan- 
cies. 

Page 14, Col. 3 

Bill introduced in House to provide 
civilian force of 2,000 to replace 
Marines as guards for mails. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Establishment of six and discontinu- 
ance of eight fourth-class post offices 
announced. 

Page 14, Col. 3 

Bill introduced in Senate to amend 
law covering prosecution of persons ac- 
cused of using mails to defraud. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Changes announced in mail service 
by railroads and steamboats. 

Page 14, Col. 4 

Changes announced in fourth-class 
postmasters in several States. 

Page 14, Col. 1 
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Industrial 


Poisoning 


[ConTINVED From PacE ONE.) 


Two acting postmasters appointed 
_ for offices in West. 
Page 14, Col. 7 
See “Court Decisions.” 


Prohibition 


Chart illustrative of crude methanol 
purchased, consumed and in stock. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
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Chart illustrative of refined methanol 


purchased, consumed and in stock. 


Page 8, Col. 5 | 


See “Court Decisions.” : 


Public Health 


Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, of Public | 


Health Service, describes researches 
into the cause and cure of cancer. 
Page 16, Col. 3 
Public Health Service reports that 
United States has enjoyed freedom for 
21 years from epidemics of yellow 
fever. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Chart showing weekly mortality 
rates in 65 leading cities and accom- 
pany article. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Study reveals more women are sub- 
ject to industrial poisoning now than 
prior to war. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, of Public 
Health Service, describes researches 


Page 16, Col. 3 


Public Utilities 


Use of lignite coal for production of 
electrical energy increases estimated 
production for 1926 to nearly double 
figure for 1913. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Publishers 


Output of book binderies and blank 

book factories in 1925 totaled 82,000,000. 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Revenues from lithrography in 
United States increase in 1925. 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Railroads 


Denver and Salt Lake Railway au- 
thorized to take over Denver and Salt 
Lake Railroad and to lease North- 
western Terminal Railroad, and prop- 
erty of Northwestern Terminal Rail- 
way Company. 
’ Page 1, Col. 3 

Receiver of Georgia & Florida Rail- 
way authorized to issue equipment cer- 
tificates. 

Page 10, Col. 6 

Senate Committee sets date for hear- 
ing on Fess general railway consolida- 
tion bill. 

Page 10, Col. 6 

Erie Railroad permitted to pledge 
bonds as collateral for short-term notes. 

Page 10, Col. 1 


Reclamation 


Bill favorably reported to House’ to 
construct dam and reservoir in Colo- 
rado River at Boulder or Black Canyon 
at cost of $41,500,000, and for power 
plants bringing total cost of develop- 
ment to $125,000,000. 

F Page 1, Col. 1 


Science 
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Labor 
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Shipping 
Kiel Canal traffic heavier, due, in 
part, to coal bound to Great Britdin. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
See “Court Decisions.” 


Silk 

Federal Trade Commission enters 
complaint against firm using word 
“Mona silk’ charging unfair trade 


practices. 
Page 9, Col: 1 


Social Welfare 


Bill introduced in House proposes 
loans to Florida planters who have 
suffered storm losses. 

Page 4, Col. 7 


Sugar 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds peti- 
tioner entitled to deduction from gross 
income for amount contributed to char- 
tered religious organization, but is de- 
nied exemption for additional depen- 
dents. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Board of Tax Appeals finds. salaries 
paid officers of corporation reasonable 
as deduction from income in view of 
services rendered. : 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Board of Tax Appeals rules dealer 
may list used cars at bona fide selling 
prices less selling cost. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals disallows de- 
. duction on income reserve set aside 
to cover anticipated shrinkage in ship- 
ment of cotton. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Textiles 


Department of Commerce advised 
imports of British cotton thread by 
Philippines in 1925 were quadruple 
those of 1924. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Mexican manufacturers asked in- 
creased duty on importations of cotton 
and mercerized hosiery. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission enters 
complaint against firm using word 
“Mona silk” charging unfair trade 
practices. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Veterans 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Water Power 


Bill favorably reported to House to 
construct dam and reservoir in Colo- 
rado River at Boulder or Black Canyon 
at cost of $41,500,000, and for power 
plants bringing total cost of develop- 
ment to $125,000,000. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Bids on Muscle Shoal analyzed by 
Col> M. C. Tyler, of Army Engineers. 


Page 4, Col. 7 
W eather 


Weather Bureau reports cold wave 
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Bureau of Standards seeking exact | continued general last week, but dam- 


weight of earth. 


into the cause and cure of cancer. 


‘s Page 5, Col. 1 


Answer Is Received on Reservations Made 
To American Entry Into World Court 


Department of State Declines to Name Nation or Reveal 
Nature of Communication. 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced orally that it had recently 
received a reply from a member of 
the World Court regarding American 
reservations and American membership 
in the court, but the department stated 
it could not announce the name of the 
nation nor the terms of the reply. This, 
it was stated, is the first reply received 
by the Department of State from any 
nation since the members of the World 
Court met in Geneva on September 1 to 
pass the Senate resolutions. 

The Final Act of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, adopted on September 25, recom- 
mended that the members of the World 
Court send identical replies to the United 
States, and it took exception to the fifth 
Senate reservation giving the United 
States the right to veto ayy advisory 
opinion by the court on any subject in 
which the United States was a party, or 
in which the United States claimed an in- 
terest. .The Final Act held that the 
United States did not have the right to 
veto such advisory opinions, but that it 
might have veto privileges identical to 
members of the council. 

Form Letter Drafted. 

At the Geneva Conference, a form !-t- 
ter was drafted to be used by the mem- 
bers of the World Court in making re- 
plies to the United States. 

The Department of State did not state 
whether the reply which it has just re- 
ceived was couched in the terms of the 
letter drawn up in Geneva, nor whether 
it was affirmative or negative. No com- 
ment can be made, it was stated, until 
Secretary Kellogg has had an oppor- 
tunity to study the reply. 

Prior to the Geneva Conference of 
September 1, the United States had re- 
ceived favorable replies from seven na- 
tions, it has been stated by the depart- 
ment. | Albania, Luxembourg, Greece, 
and the Dominican Republic assented to 
the American reservations, but later 
signed the Final Act of the Geneva Con- 
ference which rejected those reserva- 
tions. The Dominican Republic, added 
after its signature, however, that it re- 
served the right to accept the American 
reservations. 

‘ Favorable Replies Received. 


Favorable replies were also received there. 


from Cuba, Liberia, and Uruguay by the 
Department of State. Of these, Liberia 
and Uruguay were represented at the 
Geneva Conference but did not sign the 
Final Act. 

President Coolidge stated in his Armis- 
tice Day address in Kansas City, that 
from most of the World Court members, 
“no answer has been received, and many 
of them have indicated that they are 
unwilling to concur in the conditions 
adopted by the resolution of the-Senate.” 


Bill Offered to Release 
Property Taken From Aliens 


Senator Hawes (Dem.), Missouri, has 
introduced a bill (Senate Bill No. 4906) 
to repeal the act entitled “An Act to de- 
figne, regulate, and punish trading with 
the enemy and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved on October 6, 1917. 

The bill as presented by 
Hawes follows in full text: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled that the President be and 
hereby is authorized to release to the re- 


spective owners, thier heirs or succes- 
sors, all money or other property here- 
tofore seized by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian under the Trading with the 
Eenemy Act, or the proceeds of any such 
property that may have been sold.” 


Senator 


Lighthouse Memorial 
To Columbus Favored 


The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, in its favorable report to the House 
on House concurrent resolution No. 41, 
expressing approval of the proposed in- 
ternational memorial lighthouse to Chris- 
topher Columbus at Santo Domingo, says 
Felix Cordova Davila, resident commis- 
sioner from Porto Rico in the House, 
after personal investigation at Santo Do- 
mingo, says there can be no doubt the 
bones of the great discoverer lie buried 





age to winter cereals was slight. 
Page 4, Col. 2 





Japanese Cut Budget 
To Help Civil Aviation 


Subsidies for New Routes and 
Stations Reduced in 
Estimates. 


“Government aid to civil aviation in 
Japan has been decreased in the new 
budget and plans for expenditure of 
substantial sums for new routes and 
subsidies have been held up temporarily, 
says an announcement just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. ° The Minister 
of Communications of Japan will, how- 
ever, proceed to buy and equip two sites 
during the year. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Because of the retrenchment program 
of the present Government, the original 
estimates for civil aviation routes pro- 
posed by the Ministry of Communica- 
tions have been severely cut, according 
to Commercial Attache C. E. Herring, 
Tokyo. The proposal was to expend 7,- 
000,000 Yen (about $3,500,000) over a 


period of seven years for the establish- | 


ment of new routes and to grant 20,- 
000,000 Yen (about $10,000,900) in sub- 
sidies to the operating company or com- 
panies to be expended over a period of 
11 years. 

The final estimates, as approved by the 
Cabinet, call for an expenditure of 628,- 
000 Yen (about $314,000) for prepara- 
tory work and 12,000 Yen’ (about $6,000) 
for investigation of company organiza- 
tion and administration. 

It is announced, however, that the Min- 
ister of Communications will, during the 
coming budget year (beginning April 1, 
1927), obtain sites and start the erection 
of hangars and observatories at Osaka 
and Fukuoka. 





Deportation Urged of Aliens 
In eligible to Citizenship 





Deportation of any alien not eligible 
to citizenship in the United States, with 
especial reference to the bands which 
engage in tong fights, is proposed in a 
bill (House Bill No. 15535) introduced in 
the House by Representative Miller 


Additional news of Foreign 


Affairs will be found on Page 
16. 
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_is used to dissolve rubber, and the bot- | 
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Study Reveals More Women Are Subject 
To Industrial Poisoning Than Prior to War 





Gain in Female Workers Cited by Dr. Alice Hamilton, of 
Harvard Medical School. 


More women are subject to the danger | 
of industrial poisoning now than prior to 
the World War, according to a report | 
on “Women Workers and _ Industrial 
Poisons” just issued by the Women’s Bu- | 
reau of the Department of Labor. 

The report is based upon a study made | 
by Dr. Alice Hamilton, Professor of in- 
dustrial medicine of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, and deals with the employ- 
ment of women in those trades in which | 
women are more or less exposed to some | 
poisonous material, usually in the form 
of dust or vapors. 

The report, in part, follows: 

“Since the war there has been a great 
change in the solvents which are used in 
industry, causing a new situation in rub- 
ber factories and in factories using var- 
nish, lacquer, shellac and all other coat- 
ings. Since the war, also, there has been 
a great increase in rubber manufacture, | 
accompanied by an increase in the num- 
ber of women employed. Inspite of these 
changes the poisonous trades in the 
United States still employ a very much 
larger number of men than of women, 
and the latter are rarely exposed to as 
great a degree as are the men; but it is 
also true that the number of women sub- | 
ject to the danger of industrial poison- | 
ing is much greater than it was before | 
the war. ' 

Lead Is Discussed. 

“Perhaps I can make the matter clearer 
if I speak in detail of the principal com- 
pounds used in industries where women 
are employed. Let us take lead first. 
During the war I wrote a bulletin for the | 
Department of Labor on women in the | 
lead industries, and so far as I know 
there has been no important change in 
the hazards of these industries since that 
time. Now, as then, it is the pottery 
trade which carries with it the greatest | 
danger of lead poisoning for women and 
girls, and those dangers are greater than 
they should be and greater than they are 
allowed to be in Great Britain, in Holland | 
and in Germany. 

Standards Held Low. 

“American potteries are not model fac- 
tories; in fact, they fall far below the 
standard maintained by many industries 
which have,no such serious risk and for 
which a strict factory hygiene is not 
nearly so necessary. The other lead in- 
dustries where women find employment 
include printing and type founding, both 
of which have undergone improvement 
in recent years, so that the risk of lead 
poisoning is slight. Many women work 
with lead solder and sometimes in poorly 
ventilated shops. The risk from this 
sort of work should be slight, and proper 
factory inspection should be able to deal 
with it easily. 

“More complicated and much. more 
dangerous is work in the production of 
lithotransfer paper, where women dust 
very finely ground lead colors on pre- 
pared paper. Very serious lead poison- 
ing is still developing in at least one 
of the largest of these plants, and even 
in those which are better managed it 
is difficult to protect the women entirely 
against the lead powder. On the whole, 
the lead trades can be regarded as less 
dangerous for women than they were 
eight years ago during the war. 

“The change in solvents, however, of 
which I spoke above, has brought about | 
a situation that is at once dangerous | 
and difficult to control. A large number 
of new solvents have been introduced, 
and an old solvent, coal-tar benzol, has 
spread widely though industry, displacing 
the much safer pertloeum solvents, naph- 
tha and benzine. Women work in many 
of the industries where these solvents | 
are used, and in the last few years the 
medical journals have published a num- 
ber of artigles telling of poisoning from | 
the solvents, especially from benzol. The 
manufacture of rubber goods and of san- 
itary cans are the two trades which em- 
ploy the largest number of women in oc- 
cupations exposing them to benzol fumes, 
and it is chiefly from these two that the 
cases of poisoning have come. The Na- 
tional Safety Council has recently pub- 
lished a report of a study of the benzol- 
using industries in which it is stated that | 
during 1922-23 and 1923-24, 15 deaths | 
from benzol poisoning and 83 nonfatal 
eases occurred in 24 plants. 

“During the first nine months of 1925 
at least seven more died from benzol 
poisoning. How many of these were 
women the report does not state, but of 
52 cases of severe poisoning of which 
I have records 40 were women, and of 
the 36 deaths 28 were of women. The 
proportion of cases which proved fatal 
is about the same for the two sexes-——66 








per cent for men, 70 per cent for 
women—but the number of women vic- 
The last two deaths 
of which I have heard were both of 


| women, employes of a sanitary-can fac- 


It is probable that 
benzol is one of the poisons which is 
more dangerous for women than for men 
and especially dangerous for young girls. 
This is because chronic benzol poisoning 
destroys the elements of the blood, caus- 
ing the victims to suffer not only from 
a profound anemia but from hemor- 
rhages, for the blood has lost its power 
to clot. 





Serious Health Hazard. 

“I look upon this wide use of benzol™ 
as a solvent for the gums and resins as 
the most serious health hazard that has 
developed in industry in recent years. 
The report of the National Safety Coun- 
cil committee concludes as a result of a 
three-year study that a quantity of ben- 
zol as low as 100 parts per 1,000,000 of 
air involves a substantial hazard, and 
they urge that manufacturers seek a 
harmless substitute for benzol wherever 
this is possible, and where it is not that 
the workers be given a periodic medical 
examination, including an examination 
of the blood. 

“In sanitary-can factories the benzol 


tom of the can is fastened to the body 
The 


of this thin rubber benzol cement. 





| breathe benzol fumes. 


| just double that of the men. 


can, with ine bottom, passes into a heated 
chamber where the benzol evaporates, 
leaving the rubber. The hot cans come 
out before evaporation is complete, and 
the women who work as ‘takers off’ 
Here is where the 
largest number of severe cases of benzol 
poisoning among women in the United 
States have occurred. It is rather ironi- 
cal to call these ‘sanitary can’ if one is 
thinking of the producer. They were in- 
troduced to. take the place of the lead- 


| soldered cans, which were made formerly, 
| because the lead was supposed to be dan- 


gerous when used to seal cans contain- 

ing food. This very slight risk to the 

consumer has been avoided at the ex- 

pense of a heavy risk to the worker. 
Points Out Fatal Cases. 


“In rubber manufacture it is in the ce- 
menting of seams that benzol is used by 
women, but the greatest hazards in this 
industry are encountered by men, not 


; women, and the fatal cases among Ameri- 


can rubber werkers, so far as published 
cases show, have all been among men. 
Benzol rubber cements may be used in 
other industries. Thus in a wholesale 
millinery house in Ohio a number of 
women suffered from mild benzol poison- 
ing in pasting fabrics to make hats. For- 
tunately the trouble was discovered in 
time, and the solvent in the cement was 
changed. The dry-cleaning industry is 
often spoken of as a benzol-using indus- 
try, but I can not tell you how far this is 
true. In Massachusetts the Consumers’ 
League found that only one plant used 
benzol, the others having given it up, 
largely because of the great fire risk. 
Peculiar American Poison. 
“Wood alcohol, or methyl alcohol, is a 
peculiarly American poison, because up 
to recent years our law did not permit us 
to use denatured grain alcohol. Although 
legislation permitting the use of de- 
natured grain alcohol was passed about 
20 years ago, the habit of using methyl 


| alcohol has persisted, and it is never safe 


to assume that an alcoholic solvent con- 
sists of grain alcohol. Varnishes in which 
wood alcohol is used dry more quickly 
than those made with grain alcohol be- 
cause the former evaporates more quickly. 
Quicker evaporation also means that the 
air of the workroom becomes more 
quickly poisoned. The New York State 
factory inspectors in 1917 found wood 
alcohol used as a solvent for the shellac 
applied to lead pencils, for, shellac on pic- 
ture frames, and for that used in stiffen- 
ing hat frames and Panama hats. Arti- 
ficial flower manufacture in New York 
State also uses wood alcohol as a solvent 
for the dyes. The parts of the flower are 
dipped into the dye and hung up to dry 
while the solvent evaporates. In all these 
trades women are employed, and the in- 
spectors have found that inflammation of 
the skin and of the eyelids is not uncom- 
mon among the women. 
Cases of Chronic Poisoning. 

“According to one authority it is not 
enough to provide ordinary ventilation 
in @ workroom where wood alcohol is 
used. At least three times the usual air 
space is required for safety where this 
solvent is used. The symptoms of wood 


| aleohol poisoning, which may end in 
| death or in more or less complete blind- 


ness, are familiar to all, from the num- 
berless cases which occurred soon after. 
the passage of the prohibition amend- 
ment. Industrial poisoning which is 
caused by breathing fumes instead of 
swallowing is of exactly the same char- 
acter. In the occupations mentioned 
above which are carried on by women 
the fumes are not strong enough to 
cause acute poisoning, but it is an estab- 
lished fact that slow chronic poisoning 
from repeated small doses may also 
cause loss of sight. 
Women More Susceptible. 

“In England in 1897, when both men 
and women worked in the white-lead 
factories, the men had a rate of one case 
of lead poisoning for every 17 employed, 
but the women showed one case for 
every eight to nine employed, a rate 
In 1910 
the women dippers in the British pot- 
teries had twice as high a rate as the 
men. In 1920 women ware carriers in 
American potteries who worked with 
men in the dipping rooms had a rate 
of almost 5 per cent, while no cases 
were reported among the men. Among 
the dippers’ helpers the men had a rate 
of 8.4 per cent, but the women’s rate 
was 14.4 per cent. Women are also more 
liable to the severest forms of lead 
poisoning, the brain form, in which there 
is unconsciousness, delirium, convulsions, 
and blindness. The British figures show 
that 34.9 per cent of. the lead-poisoned 
women potters suffered from this form 
of the disease, while only 15 per cent 
of the cases among the men were of 
the severe type. Among American cases 
the percentage is 22.5 for women and 
5.8 for men. 

War Poisons Are Studied. 

“During the war the English found 
that T. N. T. poisoning was worse among 


women munition workers than among | 
the Germans found that dinitro- | 


men; 
benzene poisoning was decidedly worse 


among women; and the Americans found | 


that women in the smokeless-powder 
works suffered more from ether poison- 
ing than did men. 

“A great many new and more or less 
unfamiliar industrial poisons have come 
into use since the war, and each month 
we hear of at least one new one. This 
brings about a serious situation, for 
unless the new poisons are carefuliy 
tested on animals the human beings who 
use them in trade processes will be 
taking the place of experimental ani- 
mals. Unfortunately it seems to be 


nobody’s duty to undertake the investi- | 
gation of these new dangers. 
Experts Are Available. 

“In Great Britain and in Germany the 
central department of the factory in- 
spection service assumes this as one of 
its obvious functions, but in the United 














Mr. Shipstead Asks 
Repeal of Clause in 
Law on Immigration 





Repeal of the National Origin Clause 
of the Immigration Act on the ground 
that there is not sufficient official or 
other data upon which to determine the 


quota of each country upon this basis, 
and that therefore the clause would lead 
to discrimination between nationalities, 
was urged by Senator Henrik Shipstead 
(Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota, before 
the Senate Committee on Immigration 
December 22. 

Senator Shipstead explained that he 
desired to submit a statement in regard 
to Senate Bill No. 4425, which he in- 
troduced last June 8, to amend sections 
11 and 12 of the immigration law of 1924. 
He explained that the amendment is in 
the form of a redraft of these sections, 
and its object the repeal of the so-called 
“national origin” method of determining 
the annual immigration quota from each 
country, to take effect July 1, 1927, so 
that thereafter the annual quota of im- 
migrants from any country shall con- 
tinue to be the same as at present—2 
per cent of the number of foreign-born 
individuals of each nationality resident 
in- continental United States as deter- 
mined by the United States Census of 
1890. 

ears Discrimination. 

“In redrawing sections 11 and 12,” 
Senator Shipstead told the committee, 
“I have endeavored to eliminate there- 
from all that relates to the ‘national 
origin’ provisions, both in regard to the 
numerical limitations and also in regard 
to thé administration of the immigration 
law, but to retain therein all that relates 
to the administration of the law under 
the quota as provided for in paragraph 
(a) Section 11. 

“My reason for asking for the elimina- 
tion of the ‘national origin’ method to 
determine the quota of each country is 
that I find that we have not sufficient 
official or other data upon which to deter- 
mine the quota of each country upon this 
basis and that it would lead to discrimi- 
nation between different nationalities, 
which is just what Congress diligently 
endeavored to avoid in passing the immi- 
gration act of 1924. 

“The purpose of the ‘national origin’ 
plan is to divide all immigrants exactly 
in accordance with the ‘national origin’ 
of our population so as to eliminate 
charges of discrimination. If this could 
be done it might be an ideal plan.” 


Data Declared Lacking. 


Senator Shipstead quoted authorities 
to support his argument that there is no 
data available which can be used as a 
basis for determining the quotas of each 
country on the basis of the origin clause. 

“It is seen,” he said, “that the most 
important element in this determination 
is ‘statistics of immigration and emigra- 
tion.’ The next important element is 
‘rates of increase of population as shown 
by successive decennial United States 
censuses.’ As reliable statistics of im- 
migration and emigration are not in ex- 
istence, the whole plan fails and leaves 
the determination to mere guesswork or 
conjecture.” 

The Minnesota Senator told the Com- 
mittee that, according to the best infor- 
mation he had there were no statistics 
of immigration during the first 213 years 
of the settlement of the United States 
by white people. 

He referred to the Constitutionai fea- 
tures of the national origin method. 

“Congress has no doubt the power to 
adopt any arbitrary quota it may see 
fit and has the power to delegate to some 
commission or executive officers the 
power to determine the immigration 
quota for each country from facts and 
figures that may be established before 
such commission or officers,” said, 
“but when Congress attempts to confer 
upon a commission or executive officer 
of the Government the power to fix arbi- 
trarily the quota for each country, has 
not Congress exceeded its powers in dele- 
gating to such board or officers a part 
of its legislative functions?” 


States no State department is equipped 
with the necessary experts to do this, 
and yet, judging from my own corres- 
pondence, I should say that employers 
and industrial insurance companies are 
even keener to obtain such information 
than are the trade-unions. It is hard to 
understand why so rich and important 
an industrial country as ours should 
show penuriousness in just this particu- 
lar field, and I can not help believing 
that in the near future we may be in a 
position to solve our problems’ of this 
character as well as Great Britain and 
Germany are already doing.” 





A privately 
published service 
now available 
to all 


IR YEARS the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute has published 
confidential information on business 
conditions exclusively for subscrib- 
ers to its Modern Business Course. 

Now it has been voted by our di- 
rectors to make this famous Service 
available to businessand professional 
men generally. This puts at your dis- 
posal, for the first time, the energic« 
of a large staff of experts prepare 
to answer any and all of your tina: ' 
cial questions. 

This Service has had a remarkab! 
record for being right. More than 
eight out of every ten of its subscrib- 
ers enrol a second time. If you do 
any investing, write for a little book 
which gives all the facts. 


BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
A Division of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 

453 Astor Place, New York, N.Y, 








Curtaling of Reports 
On Cotton Declared 
Harmful to Growers 


Mr. Rankin Opposes Meas- 
ure in Debate Before Its 
Passage by the 
House. 


An amendment to the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill passed by 
the House on December 21 provides that 
none of the appropriations in the bill 
shall be used by the Department of Agri- 
culture to issue the mid-monthly cotton 
production reports in the months of July, 
August, and November. 

These reports will be eliminated if the 
bill as approved and amended by the 
House is enacted into law. Excerpts 
from the debate follow: 

The chairman. The gentleman from 
Texas offers an amendment, which the 
clerk will report. 

4 The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Buchanan: 
On page 55, line 19, add the following: 
“Provided further, That no part of the 
funds herein appropriated shall be avail- 
able for the preparation of mid-monthly 
reports of cotton estimates for the 
months of July, August, and November.” 

Opposition is Voiced. 

Mr. Rankin (Dem.) of Tupelo, Miss. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I realize that it is much 
easier and politically much safer to fall 
in line and join the stampede of the men 
and the organizations that are now clam- 
oring for the abolition of the reports on 
the production of cotton. 

This amendment, by all means, ought 
not to be adopted. Another bill is com- 
ing before the House in a short time that 
involves the abolition of all the reports 
during the months of July and August 
by the Department of Agriculture. Not 
only that, but the bill that is to come be- 
fore the House proposes to abolish all 
the reports except one a month, begin- 
ning the 1st of September and running 
up to the 1st of December. 

This is a bill that the cotton ex- 
changes—and I say this, gentlemen, with 
all deference to the men who differ from 
me on this proposition—this is what the 
cotton exchanges have been after for the 
last three years, and they virtually de- 
manded it when this bill was originally 
put into effect. 

Let us see just what this means. Be- 
cause we have made a big crop of cotton 
everybody is dissatisfied. The price has 
gone down below the cost of production 
and they seem to want to vent their 
spleen against the Crop Reporting Board 
or against these crop reports. 

First they come in with a bill to abol- 
ish all of them. This is the more logi- 
cal of the two positions. It would be 
more logical to abolish them all than 
it would to garble them up in the man- 
ner proposed either by this amendment 
or the bill reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


gust and the other bill provides for that. 

The other bill abolishes all reports in 
July and August; and what do you do? 
You absolutely put the cotton produc- 
ers, so far as the reports are concerned, 
at the mercy of the cotton speculators 
who have their own reporters in the 
field to gather information during the 
months of July and August when the 
crop is undergoing those violent changes 
that affect the crop more than any other 
changes that take place until the killing 
frosts. 

Asks Time for Debate. 

I cannot support this amendment and 
I trust gentlemen on the other side of 
the House who have been so particular 
about their prerogatives will not put this 
amendment in the law, but let it come in 
the regular course ‘of legislation. Let it 
be investigated by the committee and 
give us time on the floor to debate it. 

Do not let us be stampeded in adopt- 
ing an amendment that will be a sad 
mistake as far as the cotton growers are 
concerned. They are the ones interested. 
I am not going to be stampeded. When 
the times comes that I have got to be 
stampeded by every wave of propaganda 
that sweeps over the country I am going 
to withdraw. 

I am willing to go back and take the 
verdict of the cotton growers, the men 
who hold the plow, for I know it will do 
them an injury that will not be overcome 
during the life of the present Represen- 
tatives in this Congress. 

Mr. Black (Dem.), of Clarksville, Tex. 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi talks about Members of Congress 
who are opposed to having so many of 
the Government estimates being stam- 
peded by propaganda. I submit that that 
is rather a radical statement for the 
gentleman to make. 

Mr. Rankin. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that I did not question his motives 
nor the motives of anybody else. 

Mr. Black of Texas. At least the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi talks about 
Members who favor the Buchanan propo- 
sition being stampeded by propaganda. 
Let me explain to the gentleman from 
Mississipp a little about our views on 
this subject. 

Admits Need of Estimates. 

We admit that we need some Govern- 
ment estimates as to the probable yield 
of cotton, but the law advocated by the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. Ran- 
kin) provides for 11 different estimates 
of the probable yield during a single cot- 
ton-growing season, and before the mar- 
ket can recover from the effects of one 
estimate it is confronted by another. 
That is particularly true in a year of 
large production. 

I undertake to say, without criticizing 
in the least the accuracy of the Govern- 
ment estimate, without assailing their 
good faith in the least, that during the 
marketing season that is about to close 
no bear speculative propaganda in the 
United States could have been invented 
that would have been more effective in 


They say that they want | 
to abolish these reports in July and Au- | 
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Agriculture 


Cold Wave Continues General for Week, 
With Little Damage to Winter Cereals 


Frozen Ground Favorable for Gathering Corn; Tempera- 
tures Bad for Livestock. 


The last week as a whole was cold 
in practically all sections of the coun- 
try, according to the weekly weather 
and crop bulletin issued on December 
22 by the Weather Bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Frozen ground in the interior valley 
States made conditions for gathering 
corn much more favorable than had pre- 
viously prevailed when the fields were 
wet and muddy. The low temperatures 


were rather hard on winter wheat, how- | 


ever. In the first half of the week, 
cold weather and high winds were un- 
favorable for livestock. 
The ful Itext of the report follows: 
At the beginning of the week there was 
a continuation of the cold wave over cen- 


tral sections, with the temperature below 
normal generally over most of the coun- 
try. The departures of temperatures 
ranged from 20 degrees to 38 degrees 
below normal in the central valleys and 
Great Plains, and subzero temperatures 
continued from southern Kansas north- 
ward, with two stations reporting tem- 
peratures below 20 degrees. 


Cold Moves South. 


The “high” moved eastward on Thurs- 
day and brought much colder weather to 
the Southern States, the Pacific coast 
meanwhile showing a reaction to warmer. 
Over central Pacific sections there was a 
marked change to warmer weather on 
the 17th, but temperatures over the re- 
mainder of the country continued below 
normal, although east of the Rocky 
Mountains the severity of the cold wave 
had considerably moderated in most por- 
tions. * 

On the 18th a high pressure area of 
large extent covered the East, with much 
colder weather over the Northeastern 
States, but western sections showed a 
rather substantial reaction to warmer 
weather. It continued cold in eastern 
portions until Monday, when a general 
warming up occurred due to the presence 
of a rather shallow, but extensive, area 


the hands of speculators than these semi- 
monthly reports have been. Particularly 
during Septemer and October the market 
was heavily sold by the speculators in 
anticipation that the Government esti- 
mates would ‘forecast much larger yields. 
This carried the market down at a ter- 
rifie rate of decline—a decline which I 

| think would have been slower if there 
had not been so many reports. 

{ Mr. Rankin. The gentleman will admit 
that the reports in July and August did 

| not injure the market, if any reports at 
all injured it. 

Mr. Black, of Texas. Let me say as to 
| the reports of July and August that if 
you will get the hearings which were 
| held before the Committee on Agriculture 
on the Jones bill you will find that Mr. 
Tenney and other representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture said that they 
would be glad to have the July and Au- 
gust and November semi-monthly reports 
abandoned. They stated it as their belief, 
that there should be semimonthly reports 
in the months of September and October. 
Personally, I think one report a month is 
enough, and I will advocate it when we 
get to the legislative bill. I think the 
Buchanan amendment, now pending, 
would be an improvement over the pres- 
ent situation. 

Accuracy Not Questioned. 

Mr. Rankin. Will the gentleman state 
which affects the market the most, the 
crop estimate or the ginners’ report? 

Mr. Black, of Texas. Undoubtedly, as 
the gentleman knows, the crop estimate 
as to the probable yield has the most ef- 
fect. But I want is distinctly understood 
that my objection is not addressed so 
much to the accuracy of the reports as to 
the frequency of them. There is an old 
saying that “too much of a good thing is 
bad.” That is what I think about too 
many of these reports. 

Mr. Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga.: 
Mr. Chairman, I am intensely interested 
in this because my people are very much 
interested in the production of cotton. 
Our people firmly believe that these 
semimonthly reports in July, August, 
and November serve no useful purpose, 
except to have the market demoralized 
twice a month instead of once a month. 

In my own judgment monthly re- 
ports are ample, and I favor the Gov- 
ernment making monthly reports, be- 
cause if the Government withdrew from 
the field the private operators would 
make reports, and there would be no 
check on them. The Government re- 
ports are impartially made, and are 
recognized by the cotton trade as the 
most accurate estimate made, and I 
agree in this. 

I think this amendment is a step in 
the right direction. The department 
itself says that the semimonthly reports 
during July, August, and November sub- 
serve no useful purpose, and if they are 
discontinued more funds will be avyail- 
able for the department to ascertain the 
different grades, which would be ab- 
solutely the best thing that this Con- 
gress can do to aid the cotton farmers, 
so far as statistical information is con- 
cerned, because there are many grades 
of cotton and the price of cotton differs 
as to grades sometimes as much as 6 
or 7 cents a pound. 

We, from the cotton States, believe 
that a great part of the carry-over cot- 
ton, several million bales, is very low- 
grade cotton, much nontenderable, and 
that the number of bales of such .poor- 
grade cotton is used to depress the price 
of good cotton. I am in favor of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The full text of the debate on this 
subject may bé found in the issue of 
December 21 of the Congressional 
Record, pages 855 to 858. 


of low pressure. In the meantime, tem- 
peratures in the West continued gener- 
ally above normal, but toward the last of 
the week it became colder over the South- 
west and central Pacific areas. 

The week, as a whole, was cold in 
practically all sections of the country. 
The average temperature was above 
normal in parts of the Florida Penin- 
sula, and locally in the Southwest and 
the Pacific coast area, but elsewhere the 
weekly means were subnormal, and de- 
cidedly so in nearly all sections east of 
the Rocky Mountains. In the Eastern 
States and from the central valleys 
northward and northwestward, the tem- 
peratures averaged from about 6 degrees 
to as much as 15 degrees below normal. 

Freezing extended to the central Gulf 
coast and overspead the more western 
districts, except the extreme Southwest 
and central Pacific coast localities, but 
the line of subzero temperatures did not 
extend materially farther south than 
during the preceding week. The lowest 
reported for the period from a first- 
order station was 24 degrees below zero 
at Duluth, Minn., on the 15th. 

Rainfall Is Light. 

Pre@ipitation during the week was 
light in most sections of the country, 
especially over the northern half. 
Moderate falls occurred in most of the 
South, with locally excessive amounts 
in eastern Arkansas and western Ten- 
nessee at the close of the week. In im- 
mediate Gulf districts, except in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley, rainfall was 
light, while very little occurred in the 
far Southwest and the Northwestern 
States. Fairly heavy falls were reported 
in northern Pacific sections. There 
was more than the usual amount of 
sunshine in nearly all parts of the 
country. 

While the unseasonably cold weather 
during the first part of the week was 
unpleasant for outside work, the frozen 
ground in the interior valley States made 
conditions for gathering corn much more 
favorable than had previously prevailed 
when fields were wet and muddy. The 
low temperatures, however, were rather 
hard on winter wheat, in the absence of 
snow protection, but apparently no ma- 
terial harm has resulted. In the Central- 
East the ground was also bare during 
the cold wave, but in the Northeast and 
the more northern States, grass and 
grain fields were well protected. 

In the Southeast there was some smali 
damage by freezing to winter truck 
crops, but this was not extensive, and 
the growth of cereals was checked; in 
general, the week was mostly favorable 
in the more southern States. In Florida, 
moisture is still needed on some uplands, 
and the warm weather in the southern 
portion was unfavorable for hardy truck 
crops and citrus fruit. The weather was 
generally favorable for butchering. 

_In the Northewestern States a con- 
tinuation of cold weather and high winds 
the first half of the week was un- 
favorable for livestock, and heavy feed- 
Img was necessary in many places, but 
the last half was milder and favorable. 
In the norwestern Cotton Belt but little 
field work could be accomplished because 
of unfavorable weather, but dry condi- 
tions in the far Southwest were helpful, 
ren the cooler weather favored hardy 

ruck, 

Wheat is Little Injured. 

Small Grains—The hard freeze, fol- 
lowing the previous soft condition of 
the soil in the eastern half of the Wheat 
Belt, was rather unfavorable for winter 
cereals, but apparently no extensive 
harm has resulted. In the western half 
of the belt, wheat is generally dormant 
and, notwithstanding the absence of snow 
cover, no material harm from the cold 
was reported. 

In the more northern States east of 
the Great Plains, including the North- 
east, grass and grain fields were well 
protected by snow during the cold spell. 
In the Southeast, growth of wheat and 
oats was checked, but these crops are 
mostly in satisfactory condition, although 
rain is needed locally. Most of the Rocky 
Mountain wheat districts andyfar North- 
western States had sufficient snow to pro- 
tect grain, though in places much ground 
was bare because of drifting. 

Corn and Cotton.—Frozen ground in 
the interior valleys, where wet fields had 
previously been unfavorable for opera- 
tions. facilitated the gathering of corn 
and ‘h° *: made better advance. It 
was too cold, and there was too much 
snow, however, for good progress in 
parts of the upper Mississippi Valley, 
particularly in northern Iowa. In the 
central Great Plains, cribbing has been 
practically completed. 

Very little progress was possible in 
gathering the remaining unpicked cotton 
in the northern sections of the belt be- 
cause of cold, disagreeable weather the 
first part of the week and heavy rains in 
the northwestern districts the latter part. 
In Oklahoma, field operations were 
mostly suspended and but little cotton 
was picked during the week, with much 
still out in central and western portions. 
There was some gathered in Arkansas. 
In Texas, considerable picking was done 
during the week, and the drier weather 
in the far Southwest was more favorable. 

Condition of Meadows. 

Miscellaneous Crops. — Meadows in 
northern sections were generally well 
protected during the cold weather, but 
the low temperatures were unfavorable 
in some east-central areas. In the Gulf 
region pastures vary from poor to good. 
Icy condition of the range in eastern 
Montana prevented grazing; the range is 
open, or partly so, in Wyoming, but there 
is a moderate snow cover in Colorado. 

There was ample snow for moisture 
in Utah with fair range forage, and the 
snow disappeared rapidly in Arizona with 
improvement of pastures and browse. 
Livestock suffered from cold in the north- 
ern Great Plains and general, heavy feed- 
ing was necessary the first of the week, 

ut the more moderate conditions the 
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Corn-Borer Danger 
And Its Prevention 
Debated in House 


Provision in Appropriation 
Bill to Finance Plans for 
Checking Spread of 
Pest Danger. 


The House has passed the appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year 1928. The bill as 
passed included an appropriation for the 
prevention and eradication of the Euro- 
pean corn borer which nas invaded the 
corn fields of the States of Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan. Excerpts from the debate 
on this provision follow: 

Mr. Chalmers (Rep.), of Toledo, Ohio. 
Mr. Chairman, I have no suggestion to 
make, but I want to say frankly to the 
members of the House that I am dis- 
appointed in the provisions of this bill to 
meet this grave danger to one of the 
greatest sources of wealth in this 
country. 

I am disappointed in the amount of 
space and attention and time given to 
this in the hearing before the committee. 
I am disappointed that the bureau has 
not a plan to suggest to the committee 
and to the House to meet this danger. 

In behalf of the farmers of this coun- 
try I appeal to the members of Congress 


to do everything in our power to stop the | 


spread of this pest. 

I have no plan to offer. It might be 
wise to create a “no man’s land” for 
corn, a no-corn belt, and quarantine this 
belt, and stop this pest in its course to 
the West, where between three and four 
billion bushéls of corn are grown. 

The appropriation was not made, and 
we are threatened today with a very 
grave danger to the Corn Belt in this 
country. 

Quarantine Proposed. 

Mr. Dickinson (Reg.), of Algona, Iowa. 
Nobody could be more interested in the 
corn borer than I am, representing the 
biggest corn-growing district there is in 
the United States. Nobody is more in- 
terested in the eradication of the corn 
borer than I am because we all realize 
that when it gets into Iowa, if it does get 
into Iowa, it is going to be a very serious 
situation. 

The committee has lent its encourage- 
ment in trying to get the formation of a 
program. Up to this time the whole in- 
vestigation of the corn borer has been to 
try to find a method by which they could 
in some way confine the corn borer to a 
certain area, to find insects that would 
eat the corn borers. to take cornstaks off 
the ground and have them burned in 
order to avoid a place where they could 
live through the winter and then produce 
the moths which spread the borer, but so 
far the department has not reached any 
definite program. 

However, there has been organized in 
11 States of the Union a group of men 
who are working on this program. It is 
expected that that program, in coopera- 
tion with the Department, will be pre- 
sented to the Committee on Agriculture 
during this session of Congress and with- 
in a very short time. They had their last 
meeting, as I recall, in Chicago less than 
10 days ago. They believe the only way 
they will be able to stop the corn borer is 
to fix a quarantine area and that would 
have to be a certain strip of land across 
certain sections of States where they will 
not be able to produce any corn for a 
certain given time. If they do that they 
will need money with which to provide 
compensation to the farmers for either 
changing their crops or letting their 
lands lie idle. 

Every Aid Is Offered. 

Mr. Ketcham (Rep.), of Hastings, 
Mich, Is it not true that the subcom- 
mittee is entirely friendly to the appto- 
priation of every dollar that is needed to 
be used by the scientists and also in con- 
nection with all the programs of quaran- 
tine and things like that which can be de- 
vised for the eradication of this pest 

Mr. Dickinson, of Iowa. Absolutely, 
We want to allow them all the money 
necessary, but we must have a policy de- 
termined upon in order to find out how to 
proceed. That is a question that must be 
fiexd by legislation, and will probably be 
before the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. Ketchman: Then, we are doing 
all we can in voting this appropriation 
at the figure which has been placed in 
the bill by the subcommittee? 

Increase of $200,000. 

Mr. Dickinson of Iowa: Absolutely, 
We have increased the amount of $200,- 
000, in accordance with the Budget, and 
we would increase it any other amount 
they would say they could use and use 
properly for the purpose of eradicating 
the corn borer. The States that are 
interested in the quarantine of the corn 
borer already have appointed men that 
have been meeting with representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture as a 
commission, and they are working on a 
program whereby they expect to estab- 
lish a quarantine. It may be necessary 
to pay the owner of the land a rental 
for the land, and it may be necessary 
to go to the extent of including other 
crops besides. corn, if they find that the 
borer does carry through the winter in 
-weeds or in any other crop. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


latter part enabled livestock to graze on 
harvested fields and ranges. Some sheep 
were lost in Montana and livestock 
shrinkage was reported in Wyoming. In- 
creased feeding was reported from most 
western districts, except California. 

There was some injury to truck in the 
Carolinas from the freeze, but along the 
Gulf coast truck is doing well, except it 
is too warm for hardy truck in Florida. 
Tobacco stripping was hindered by the 
dry, cold weather. Citrus are good in 
Florida, but cooler weather is needed; a 
windstorm on the 8th did considerable 
damage to citrus in California by blowing 
off fruit and bruising and scarring. 
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Cotton 


Production of Wheat in 36 Countries 
Reveals Increase of Two Per Cent for 1926 


Estimate for Argentina Is 215,000,000 Bushels as Com- 
pared to 191,140,000 Last Year. 


Wheat production in 386 countries 
showed an increase for 1926, according 
to information received by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, and just made public 
in connection with the Bureau’s report 
on the cereal crop of foreign countries. 

The text of the report follows: 

The latest available information per- 
taining to cereal crops of foreign coun- 
tries, as reported by the Foreign Service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
is submitted, herewith, as being of inter- 
est to producers of grain crops in the 
United States. 


Crop Gains 2 Per cent. 

Estimates of wheat production as re- 
ported to date for 36 countries, includ- 
ing a rough preliminary report of 156 
million from Australia, amount to 3,322 
million bushels, as compared with 3,253 
million bushels in the same countries last 
year, an increase of about 2 per cent. 
Australia’s crop last year was 113,443,- 
000 bushels. The first official Argentine 
estimate made last week was 215 million 
bushels, compared with 191,140,000 last 
year. No estimate of Russian produc- 
tion is yet available. It is of interest 
to note, however, that the total amount 
of grain procured by the government in 
Russia to December 1st was somewhat 
larger than the amount procured last 
year at the same date and it is expected 
that total procuring for the season will 
be above last year. 

European Crop Declines. 

Shipments of wheat and flour in the 
season, August 1 to December 9, through 
the Bosphorus, as reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce, amounted to the 
equivalent of 17.8 million bushels of 
wheat, as compared with 12 million 
bushels in the same period last year. 
The most important countries remaining 


to be heard from are Chile and Uruguay. 
Production in China is important, of 
course, but no reliable estimate of the 
crop in that country is to be expected. 
Since the European wheat crop exclud- 
ing Russia is nearly 11 per cent below 
last year, the rye crop 15 per cent be- 
low and the potato crop 20 per cent 
less than last year. European demand 
should be greater than in the last season. 
Conditions Are Favorable. 

Fall sowings in Europe have been made 
under favorable conditions in most coun- 
tries, especially in Northern and Ceneral 
Europe. Winter grain crops in Germany 
were well dbove average .condition on 
December 1 with winter wheat and bar- 
ley the same as last year, but winter 
rye not so good. Crop conditions in Po- 
land on December 1 were considerably 
above average and better than at the 
same date last year. 

Fall sown cereals in Hungary were 
making good progress about the end of 
November and a full area is believed 
to be have been sown there as well as in 
Spain. Bulgaria was in need of rain 
during November so that germination 
was poor, but crops sown earlier in the 
season were in good condition. Rains in 
the beginning of December may have 
improved the situation. Fall seeding was 
delayed in France and there was some 
fear that the area sown would not be as 
large as last year. A favorable outlook 
is reported from North Africa, although 
there was a lack of rain in Algeria and 
Morocco early in the season. 

Averages Are Given. 

Below is a table showing the average 
of wheat acreages for the period 1909-13 
and acreage for individual years 1921-26 
giving an estimated world total exclud- 
ing Russia and China, estimated Euro- 
pean total excluding Russia and esti- 
mates for the principal producing coun- 
tries. 


WHEAT—Acreage, Average 1909-18, Individual Years 1921-1926. 
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Acres 
29.2 
25.8 
28.2 
30.9 
31.2 
31.8 
30.5 


Acres 
7.6 
9.7 
9.8 
9.5 
10.8 
10.2 
11.0 


Acres 
16.1 
14.2 
16.3 
17,2 
17.8 
19.2 
19.3 


Acres 
9.9 
23.3 
22.4 
22.9 
22.1 
22.0 
22.8 


Acres 
47.1 
63.7 
62.3 
59.7 
52.4 
51.8 
57.6 


Area Available for Rye Is Increased 


‘Over Acreage Harvested in Present Year 


Condition of Grain Below 10-Year Average, but Improved 
Over Situation as Reported in 1925. 


The area estimated as available in the 
fall of 1926 for sowing in rye in the 
United States amounted to 3,579,000 
acres or 1.9 per cent more than the re- 


vised estimate of 3,513,000 acres har- 
vested this year, the Department of 


Agriculture has announced. 

Condition of rye on December 1, 1926, 
was 86.3 per cent against 83.8 and 87.3 
on December 1, 1925 and 1924, respec- 
tively, and a 10-year average of 88 per 
cent. 

The estimate on rye by States follows: 


RYE. 


© Autumn 1926 
(Preliminary) * 


New York 

New Jersey ° 
Pennsylvania ...... Reatiate 
Ohio 


Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota ......... Sanaa 
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Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 
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New Mexico 
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Washington 
Oregon 


3,579,000 


Area for grain 


3,513,000 


Condition Dec. 1 
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Ten-year average 
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50,000 
145,000 
83,000 
199,000 
256,000 
367,000 
31,000 
24,000 


1,222,000 


88,000 
253,000 
41,000 
4,000 
15,000 
43,000 
12,000 
104,000 
8,000 
22,000 
18,000 
24,000 
1,000 
36,000 
20,000 
107,000 
3,000 
51,000 
89,000 
1,000 
4,000 
20,000 
10,000 


130 
100 


101.9 


94 


88.0 


83.8 


, * Area which with average abandonment and average diversion to other use 
will be left for grain in 1927. + Area harvested in 1926. 


Buchanan] states he believes we will that area. 


have to adopt practically the same sys- 
tem that was adopted in Texas in the 
control of one of their cotton pests. 
The department is thoroughly familiar 
with that method, and it is my recollec- 
tion that they included a quarantined 
area of some 30 miles in width and they 
found that the pest never got beyond 


fi 


In this way they confined it 
to that area. If we could do this with 
the corn borer, we could save the great 
corn-producing States. 

The full text of the debate on this 
subject may be found in the issue of 
December 21 of the Congressional 
Record, pages 844 to 846, 


Garden 
Truck 


Few Price Changes | 
Noted in Vegetable 
And Fruit Markets 


Advances Made for Potatoes 
and Onions, but Trade Was 
Generally Dull, With 
Apples Sluggish. 


Advances in potato and onion prices 
and declines in celery, sweet potato and 
cabbage prices were features of an other- 
wise quiet week in the wholesale fruit 
and vegetable markets, according to a 
statement just issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the full text of 
which follows: 

Wholesale markets ¢s::2 
pearance the last week or so_ before 
Christmas, contrasting with the activity 
of the retail trade, Shipments of lead- 
ing fruits and vegetables are down to 
about 2,000 cars daily, chiefly potatoes, 
oranges, lettuce, celery and apples. 


on a@ quiet ‘ap- 
i 
| 
Price changes were featured by fur- 
ther advances in potatoes and _ oinions 
and, small declines in celery, sweet po- 
tatoes and cabbage, but in general there 
was the usual quiet and steady situation 
| 
| 
} 


of a typical winter market. 
Potatoes and Onions. 

Potatoes advanced 5-10c at most ship- 
ping points. Trade in city markets was 
brought almost to a standstill at times 
by severe weather, and prices were un- 
settled with no general trend but a range 
of $2-$3 per 100 pounds. The December 
crop report showed production slightly 
dess than the previous estimate, but the 
change was hardly'great enough to affect 
the market outlook. 

Onions advanced in the shipping sec- 
tions and consuming markets, reaching 
a general range of $2-$3 per 100 pounds. 
Carlot shipment of cabbage dropped to 
625 carloads last week, partly because 
of weather conditions and also from light 
demand, and declines of $2-$10 per ton 
occurred. Shipments of lettuce were 
heavy last week, including 710 cars from 
Arizona. Southwestern lettuce of the 
Iceburg type seems to be competing very 
strongly with the eastern’ outdoor and 
hothouse product. Celery declined about 
10c per crate in the producing sections. 

Liberal winter supply is indicated by 
the large stock in western New York 
storage and _ increased production of 
celery in California and Florida. The 
Florida crop is about ready for market. 


Apple Market Sluggish. 

The apple market continues rather 
sluggish, although some varieties are 
showing gains in price. The general 
range of barreled apples in city markets 
is $2.25-$5 and basket stock 75c-$1.25, 
while best grades of Western boxed 
apples sell at $1.50-$3.25. Shipments of 
apples to foreign markets from the 
United States and Canada have already 
far exceeded 4,000,000 barrels, or about 
one-tenth of the combined commercial 
crop of the two countries. 

Sweet potatoes seem inclined to seil a 
little lower. A few markets quoted 
North Carolina sweets in barrels from 
$2.50 to $3.25, but Virginia stock soid 
below that range. The crop is about 

; one-third larger than that of last year 
and the price considerably more than 
one-third lower. 


Muscle Shoals Offers 
Analyzed by Engineer 


Col. M. C. Tyler Says Bid of 
Farmers’ Corporation Is Not 


As Good As Others. 


An analysis just made by Colonel M. 
C. Tyler, of the Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. A., of the bid for the Muscle 
Shoals project recently submitted by the 
Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corpora- 
tion declares this bid is not so favor- 
able to the Government as_ bids previ- 
ously submitted. The latter included 
the joint bid of the Muscle Shoals Fer- 
tilizer Company and the Muscle Shoals 
Power Distributing Corporation which 
was recommended for acceptance by the 
majority of the Joint Committee on 
Muscle Shoals in their report during the 
last session of Congress. 

Another earlier bid is that submitted 
by the Air Nitrates Corporation, 

Colonel Tyler's analysis of the Farm- 
ers Federated Fertilizer Corporation has 
been transmitted to Senator Deneen 
(Rep.), Illinois, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Muscle Shoals, and was 
inserted in the Congressional Record 
on December 21 at Senator Deneen’s 
request. 


Bill Proposes Loans 
To Planters in Florida 


Loans to growers of citrus and other 
fruits in the storm-swept area of Florida 
are proposed in a bill (House Bill No. 
15531) introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative Drane (Dem.), of Lakeland, 
Florida. 

The measure sets $500,000 as the maxi- 
mum to be made available, 


Survey of Surplus Cotton 
Proposed in Resolution 


Investigations by the Secretary of 
Commerce, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the quantity and quality of surplus 
cotton on hand in the United States on 
January 1, 1927, taking into account only 
cotton ginned before May 1, 1926, is pro- 
posed in a joint resolution (House Reso- 
lution No. 312) just intreduced in the 
House by Representative Wurzbach 
(Rep.), of Seguin, Texas 
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National 





Federal Scientists 
Seek Exact Figures 


On Weight of Earth 





Calculations Made at Bureau 
of Standards in Room 35 
Feet Below Surface 
of Ground. 





The Bureau of Standards is at work 
on the problem of determining with 
greater accuracy than has ever been 
achieved, the weight of the earth. The | 
approximate weight has long been 


known. It is about 6,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 tons. 

Dr. George K. Burgess, Director of the 
Bureau, was one of the first Americans 
to interest himself in the problem, some- 
thing over 25 years ago, at the Sorbonne, 
in Paris. He has only recently taken up 
the work again, and in his annual re- 
port just made public he summaries the 
work now being done as follows: 

“The Newtonian constant of gravita- 
tion is one of the fundamentally import- 
ant constants of nature like the speed of 
light and Planck’s constant of action. It 
occurs in the formula giving the gravi- 
tative attraction of any two bodies for 
each other and is independent of the 
nature of the attracting bodies. On this 
later point Einstein based his theory of 
gravitation. 

Accepted Value Revised. 

“The accepted value of this constant 
is 6.66 by 10-8 cm.3-gm. sec.2 and is 
based upon the independent work 
Boys and of Braun some 30 years ago. 
It is felt that laboratory technique has 
advanced sufficiently in this time to make 
it worth while to attempt the redeter- 
-mination ef this constant with the end 
in. view of obtaining one more significant 
figure. This work has been in progress 
for the past three years and is now with- 
in sight of completion. A tentative 
figure of 6.653 by 10-8 has been obtained, 
subject to possible slight modification as 
additional results are computed.” 

Dr. Paul R. Heyl, who is in direct 
charge of the business of “weighing the 
earth’ at the Bureau of Standards de- 
scribed the work in popular terms. The 
weight of the earth, he said, when asked 
as to the value of such a determination, 
is the standard of reference by which 
astronomers attain a knowledge of the 
masses of the sun, of the moon and of 
the planets. 

Says Geologists Are Aided. 
Dr. Heyl pointed out that it is the busi- 


ness of the Bureau to determine such 


of | 








fundamental reference quantities as ac- | 


curately as possible, and it does not stop 


secking such standards merely because | 


they are large. 





Defense 
Commercial Flying Here Is Said to Exceed 
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Naval 


Reserve. 


That in France and Great Britain Combined 


Directors of Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce Tell 
President Coolidge of Developments. 





[Continued From Page 1.) 4 


to beneficial legislation passed at the last 


| session of Congress. 


The report left with the President re- 
views the development and activities of 
commercial aviation during the year just 
ending, and shows that the nation now 
has 3,608 landing fields, of which 255 


The 
was stated, belong to the 


2,762 are for emergency landings. 
balance, it 


Army, Navy, Air Mail and Sea-plane car- | 


riers. 
The full text of a letter accompany- 
ing the report follows: 
Competitive Tests Discussed. 
Thus far we have not been informed 
as to the policy of the Government with 
reference to the maintenance of our 


position in contests for international 
records. 

We have noted with some regret the 
passing to other countries of these | 


records, formerly held by mactines de- 
signed and built by our industry. The 
recent loss of the world’s seaplane record 
to the Italian Government has taken ihe 
last important record from us. In con- 
sidering this subject, we wish to express 
our confident belief that there exists 
within our aeronautical industry suffi- 


' tion, cost of operation and maintenance 
| either. for the service of National De- | 


| fense or for Commercial Air transporta- 


| commercial machines; manufacturers of | 





| as well as designers, 


cient engineering skill, genius and ability | 
to produce machines that will return to | 


America, many, if not all, of these 
coveted records, if it is the policy or 
the Government to encourage that sort 
of activity. 

It is the consensus of opinién of the 
technical men, not only of America, but 
also of England, France and Italy that 
the admitted superiority of the speediest 


types of service planes now in use in this | 


country, is the direct and logical develop- 
ment of the racing machines produced a 
few years ago for contests. An indica- 
tion from the Government as to its atti- 
tude at this time on this question would 


be very helpful and clarify this situation. | 


It has been suggested that considera- 
tio be given to a plan of special co- 
operation by the various agencies of the 
Government, looking toward the develop- 
ment of a definite plan for the pronio- 
tion of the sale of American Aeronautical 
equipment in foreign markets. Such a 
plan has been effectively followed for 
a number of years by several of the 
European countries. 

Missions Are Favored. 

While the Around-the-W orld-Flight 
and the proposed nonstop flight to Pan- 
ama and around South America are of 


| great value in emphasizing qualities of 
American aircraft, they do not take the 


| place of the Official Aviation Missions 


Dr. Heyl also pointed out that a 
knowledge of the weight of the earth 
cnables geologists to learn something | 


about the interior of the globe, because 
from a knowledge of the size and weight 
of the carth its density can be calcu- 
lated. This has been determined as about 
four to six times the density of water. 
The mixtures of soils, minerals, rocks, 


etc., on the surface of the earth which | 


has been explored (to a depth of con- 
siderably less than a mile, on the aver- 
age) have a density of only two to 
three times that of water. Scientists 
have therefore determined on the basis 
of this and other data, that to make 
up its weight, the earth must have a 
solid core of iron. 

The process of weighing the earth, Dr. 
Heyl said, hangs primarily on the de- 
termination of the Newtonian constant 
of gravitation, that is, of the key fig- 
ure in determining the exact force ex- 
erted by various bodies for other bodies. 
The force of gravity varies in proportion 


sent out by European countries, 
equipment and with a definite sales pur- 
pose to foreign markets. 

Aside from the obvious advantages 


carrying’ out of such a policy, our’ Gov- 
ernment and people would likewise se- 
cure important benefits through lowering 
of costs that would follow increased pro- 
duction. 


We are pleased to report that the en- | 


| tire industry and, so far as we know, 


everyone else has hailed the appointment 


| of each of the three Assistant Secretaries 


| proval. 


to different factors, size and distance be- | 


ing the determinants. 
Machinery Described. 
At the Bureau of Standards the ma- 


with enthusiastic commendation and ap- 
: In the selection of F. Trubee 
Davison, Edward P. Warner and William 
P, MacCracken, Jr., as Assistant Secre- 
taries for Aviation in the Departments 
of War, Navy and Commerce, you have 
assured to us and the public generally 
that the immediate direction of American 
aviation will receive the inteHigent, sym- 
pathetic assistance and guidance that 
will guarantee its steady and healthy 


| growth. 


chinery set up for calculating the abso- | 


lute gravitational attraction between two 
bodies of varying size and weight em- 
ploys is located in a room 35 feet under- 
ground. It employs a steel cylinder as 
one of the bodies, and a horizontal alumi- 
num bar tipped at each end with a gold 
ball, and suspended bya filament of 
tungsten, as the other. The tungsten 
filament is about the size of the filament 
in an electric globe, and the bar is sus- 
pended in a vacuum. The balls of gold 
each weigh an ounce and a half, and the 
attraction between them and the steel 
evlinder weighing 140 pounds is measur- 
able only in millionths of a grain. or 
by metric terms,  thousandths 
milligram. 7 

Dr. Heyl described the apparatus as 
follows: 

“To determine with the necessary pre- 
cision the very small force of attraction 
between the miniature earth and the 
small body attracted by it. an arrange- 
ment called a torsion pendulum is used. 

Tells How Device Works. 

A light rod of aluminum about eight 
inches long is hung by a very fine fila- 
ment of tungsten at its center. The rod 
hangs in a horizontal positiom and car- 
ries at each end a gold ball. The rod 
swings very slowly back and forth in a 
small arc, with a time of swing of about 
half an hour. So delicate is this ar- 
rangement that a very small force ap- 


of al 


Steady Progress Foreseen. 


The industry feels that through the | 


Five-year Programs for the Services and 
through the leadership of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in civil aviation and 
the cooperation of the Postmaster Gen- 
cral in contracting for the transportation 
of mail by air that it has now embarked 
upon a definite continuing period of pro- 
gressive development. 

We feel confident that these. measures 
will result in placing the American Army 
and the American Navy second to none 


from an aeronautical point of view, pro- | 


vided the spirit of cooperation so es- 
sential to success and which has started 
out so admirably, continues and becomes 
more complete. 

; If all the officers of the Government 
in their administration of the present 
laws apply the principle of fostering, 
strengthening and establishing civil avia- 
tion in all of its phases that were so 


with | 


| We are encouraged to believe that such 





forcefully recommended by you and con- | 
firmed by Congress as a fundamental | 


| And guiding principle, our progress will 


now- be certain and sure. 
The main purpose of the present de- 


| velopment within our industry is to pro- 


nlied to the balls will perceptibly alter | 


ts/time of swing. 

‘Tne swinging system is enclosed in 
an airtight vacuum case. This eliminates 
‘rouble from air currents and also al- 
ows the system to swing a long time 
vefore coming to rest. Outside this case 
wo large cylinders are placed, at first 
ts close as possible to the gold balls 
nside. In this position the time of swing 
of the torsion pendulum is measured, 

“The steel cylinders are then moved as 
far away as possible from the balls and 
the time of the swing is again measured, 
Due to the diminished attraction of the 
steel for the gold balls at the greater 
distance, the time of swing is found to 
be about five minutes greater.- From 
observations such as these the actual 
force of attraction between the steel 


vide aviation equipment second to none 
m safety, performance, cost of produc- 


-_——_——— 





lated, 


Delicacy is Illustrated. 


“So delicate is a well-arranged torsion 
pendulum of this character that the pres- 


| ence of a person within 10 feet of it 


will alter its time of swing because of 


| the attraction of ‘the person’s body for 


the gold balls; or if a car is driven up 


| outside the laboratory and parked the 


| torsion 





n pendulum will indicate its at- 
traction. To avoid disturbances of this 
nature the apparatus is set wp in a room 
35 feet underground, where all moving 
masses are overhead, and have no effect 
on the pendulum.” 


| are yet able to show profitable opera- 


avl) “Sc | 
| cylinders and the gold balls can be caleu- | 


The work which Dr. Heyl is doing with | 


this apparatus has been going on for 
three years, the announcement in the di- 


tion of the Newtonian constant to four 


places being an indication of the progress 
made, 


ilmenite 


| oj . ; 
are commercial, 310 are municipal and | cient operation. 


| phases 


| believe that you might welcome a report 


; with a month to month policy. 
that would accrue to the industry in the 


; | at Sand Point, Washington, at a cost of 
rector’s annual report of the determina- | 


upon a basis of practical public service, 
giving to our business men and all others 
facility through the establishment of air | 
lines under sound management and effi- 


| 
tion and to develop air transportation | 


We seriously pledge to you our share 
of this cooperation. We also express to 
you our appreciation of your constant | 
interest. 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 

America, Inc., 
Paul Henderson, 
President. 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce includes within its membership 
more than 200 responsible corporations 
and individuals interested in various 
of industrial aviation. Dis- 
tributed throughout the entire country it 
includes manufacturers of flying equip- 
ment catering to the needs of the Army | 
and Navy; similar manufacturers of 


aeronautical accessories for both mil- | 
itary and commercial purposes; operators | 
of air lines and aerial service companies, | 
engineers, execu- 





tives and pilots. 
Explain Motives. 
Because of the nature of the business 


| in which we are engaged and because of | 


the necessarily close relations between | 
our plans, ambitions and day to’ day 
activities and those of various agencies 
of the Government handling aviation, we 


from us indicating the status of aviation 
in the United States as we see it today. 


a report from the Chamber would be 
welcomed by you because of the interest 
which you have always evidenced in 
aviation, especially during the session of 
Congress recently ended. Accordingly, 
we have within the last few days con- 
cluded a canvass of*the entire industry. | 
Through correspondence and conference, 
we have been able to determine the gen- 
eral views of the trade which may be 
summarized as follows: 

A year ago, when Congress convened, 
the country was faced with the fact that | 
the future course of aviation was un- 
charted and the part.that we should play 
in it quite unknown because there had 
been no definite action on the part of 
the Government to serve as a guide. 
Commercial aviation was struggling 
along without direction, control or legal 
status. Service aviation in both the 
-Army and the Navy was without a defi- 
nite continuing plan. The imperative 
constantly increasing needs of the Serv- 
ices had to be met as best they could 


Conditions Changed. 

The efforts of your Administration, | 
culminating in the acts passed at the last 
session of Congress, have completely 
changed this picture. Uncertainty has 
been replaced by certainty; indefinite | 
hope has been followed by renewed cour- | 
age and positive assurance. 

The passing of the Air Commerce | 
Act of 1926 has given commercial avia- 
tion legal status and assures stimulus 
and growth through proper direction 
and control. While the Department of 
Commerce has had but a short time in 
which to develop an organizaticn for | 
the work, it has within the past few 
weeks given complete cooperation with 
the industry and sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems and its needs. 

The five-year aviation program for 
the Army and Navy, together with the 
closer and more definite linking of the 
Air Corps and the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics with the older branches of the 
services has already resulted in estab- 
lishing a greatly improved understand- | 
ing both within the services and with | 
the industry. ’ 

Activities Detailed. 

Enginecring and manufacturing: or- | 
ganizations a year azo hesitating as to | 
their plans for the future, are now ar- 
ranging their resources and facilities to 
meet the requirements now evident 
through the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the Army, Navy, Post Office and Com- 
merce Departments. In civil aviation a 
year ago there were a few contract air 
lines preparing for operation. 

These have been developed and with 
the cooperation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the aid of the Department of 
Commerce have been extended, so. that 
it may be said for the first time that 
commercial aviation in America is a fact. 
Although it is as yet too early to make 
definite predictions as to the financial 
success or failure of these undertakings, 
those en@&ged in the operation of these 
lines are encouraged by the situation as 
it exists today, although none of them 


tions. Public demand has not yet been 
sufficiently aroused. 

The public with increasing realization 
that these services are now controlled 
by the Government, through license of 
rechines and pilots and operated over 
a®ways designated, équipped and. con- 
trolled by the Department of Commerce, 
are slowly adjusting their business and 
social contacts upon the basis of practical 
use of air-transport. Hours instead of 
miles or days now measure distances for 
many business men. 





Air Station for Navy 
In Washington Proposed 


The construction of a naval air station 


$1,136,000, is proposed in a bill (House 
Bill No. 15536) introduced in the House 
by Representative Miller (Rep.), of 
Seattle, Wash. 


said. 


| and in the District of Columbia were in- 
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\F orm of Specifications for Navy Supplies 


Should Be Simpler, Says Paymaster General 


Of Naval Reserve Rear Admiral Morris Proposes Legislation to Unify Naval 


Administration and Financial Management. 


| 
| 


High Morale and Enthusiasm 
Noted in Units of Seven 
States and District 
of Columbia. 


The naval reserve in seven States and 
the District of Columbia were inspected 


| by the Naval Reserve Inspection Board 


during October and November and found 
in generally good condition with appear- 
ance, smartness and seagoing manner of 


| the personnel “far above the expectations 


of the Board,’ Capt. Charles R. Train, 
head of the Board, asserted in a report 
just made public by the Department of” 
the Navy. 

“Rapid progress is being made toward”! 
developing an efficient organization since 
the passing of the New Reserve Law by ' 
Congress,” the report stated. “The ef- | 
fect of the law is shown by the high 
morale and enthusiasm in practically all 
the units inspected.” 

The method of classroom instruction 
was singled out as the principal defect 
noted by the Board in _ its inspection. | 
“Generally it was noted that men of 
widely different degree of naval knowl- 
edge were put in the same class and | 
given the same instruction,” the report | 


Report Is Commendatory. 

The full text of the Department's state- 
ment follows: 

Naval Reserve units in seven States | 
spected by the Naval Reserve Inspec- 
tion Board, headed by Captain Charles | 
R. Train, U. S. N./ during October and 
November, according to a report made 
by the board; “rapid progress is being | 
made toward developing an efficient or- | 


| ganization since the passing of the new 
| Reserve Law by Congress. 


The effect of 
the law is shown by the high morale 
and enthusiasm in practically all the 
units inspected.” 

Reserve units in New York, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, . Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, | 
Washington and the District of Columbia | 
were visited, and the Board found that | 
“in general the communities where the | 
Reserve units are located take much | 
interest in the Reserves and are lending | 
practical support. The Board has found | 
a very ‘large attendance of visitors on 
inspection nights.” 

Defect in Class Training. 


Captain Train reported: “The gen- 
eral appearance, smartness and_ sea- 
going manner of the personnel was far | 
above the expectations of the Board. | 
The Board was greatly pleased with the 
efficiency of the units inspected and looks 
toward continued advancement in filling 
the mission assigned to the Naval 
Reserve. 

“The principal defect noted by the 
Board was classroom instruction. Gen- 
erally it was noted that men of widely 
different degree of naval knowledge 
were put in the same class and given | 
the same instruction. Likewise, it was | 
noted that the more complicated sub- | 
jects were taught before the men had 
learned the ABC’s of naval matters. It | 
is believed that area commanders, bat- | 
talion commanders, and division com- 
manders should give the matter of in- 
struction more thought, and if this were | 
done attendance and interest would be 
increased. 


Amount of Paper Work. 
“It is generally realized that paper 


| work of the Division Commanders is of 


considerable magnitude. Every effort is 
being made to reduce this administrative 
work. It is usually found that where 
paper work is most irksome, the com- | 
manding officer has the least detailed 
knowledge of the forms. The command- | 
ing officers receive additional pay for ad- ' 


| ministrative work, and it is believed that | 
| they should spend drill nights in handling | 


their divisions and not on paper work. 
“It was evident that -drill attendance 


fand general order of efficiency of each 


unit has borne a direct relationship with 
the enthusiasm, interest, and efficiency 
of the commanding officer. In one or two 
localities it has been noted that there is 
a general slackness and disregard of the 
more common naval customs, and in | 
these particular localities the unit has 
been considerably below the standard of | 


| those inspected. 


Ships in Good Condition. 

“The shipg under the command of the | 
Reserves, have, for the most part, been ! 
in commendable condition, especially 
along engineering lines. The 15-day 
cruises made each summer have had high 
percentages of attendance and all hands 
report that they have been both interest- | 
ing and instructive. 

“It has been noted that there is grad- 
ually becoming a closer contact. between 
commandants of Districts and the Re- | 
serves of their district.” 

During the month of December’ the 
board will not conduct any inspections | 
but will be engaged in working out the | 
standing of the units inspected and in 
revising the itineraries for the remainder 
of the inspection year. 

The reserve units in the following | 
localities were included in the inspections 
made in October and November: | 

Duluth, St. .Paul and ‘Minneapolis. 
Minn.; Seattle, Sand Point. Bremerton, 
Tacoma and Aberdeen, Wash.; Portland, 
Oreg.; Chicago and Great Lakes, Ih; 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland and 
Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Saginaw, Grand 
Rapids and Benton Harbor, Mich.; North 
River, East River and New Rochelle, 
New York. 

Inspection in South. 

During the month of January the In- 
spection Board will inspect naval reserve 
units in Alabama, Louisiana, Texas and | 
California. 

The Navy Department has forwarded 
for information and guidance of Com- |! 
mandants of Naval Districts, a detailed | 
outline ‘of a course of instruetion for 


| 
| 
1 
| 


| about $230,000, making a total of ap- 


| purchasing activities of the Bureau. The 


| papers. 
| definitely the limits of permitted over- | 
| 
| 


been limited by its form to apply only 


| tain new requirements which while they 


| quired an abstract of the bids and a} 
| showing as to the award and as to the 


| and Accounts; shortly a blank form made 


| of practical instruction outlined by Rear 





Early adoption of a simpler form of 
specifications for naval supplies, and 
passage of legislation which would unify 
the administrative and financial manage- 
ment of the Navy are recommended in 
the annual report of Rear Admiral 
Charles Morris, Paymaster General of 
the Navy. 

In his report, covering the financial | 
and supply activities of the naval estab- 
lishment for the fiscal year 1926, Ad- 
miral Morris pointed out that the cen- | 
tralized purchase business for the year 
amounted to some $11,000,000 less than |} 
in the last fiscal year. 

The bulk of this business, according | 
to the report, was handled in 3,572 con- 
tracts at a value of about $55,120,000, 
and 1,126 bureau orders at a value of 


proximately $55,350,000 as compared 
with last year’s total of $66,500,000. 

“Careful thought and planning are 
given to the problem of reaching and 
interesting as many responsible bidders 
as possible,” the report adds. “In this | 
work hearty cooperation has been given 
bytthe chambers of commerce, by trade 
journals, and by trade associations 
throughout the country.” 

Purchase of Supplies. 


Admiral Morris discusses the general 





full text of this section of his report is 
as follows: 
This bureau is cooperating with the 


| Department of Commerce in their plan 
| to promote the use of standard specifi- 


cations, particularly the Federal specifi- 
eations. We exchange information re- 
lating to firms who ‘are ready and will- 
ing to use Government specifications. 
More and more the business firms are 
adopting standard specifications. 

On our part, we give consideration to’} 
the commercial side of this question. As | 


| one example, representatives of the hemp 


and cordage trade recently met with rep- 
resentatives of the Navy in several con- 
ferences to evolve specifications for the 
purchase and inspection of hemp. 

It is of vital importance to the Navy 
that the commercial standards for rope 
be of kind, grade and size suitable for 
the Navy so that the standard output 
insures adequate supply available to the 
Navy both in peace time and in war | 
time. In this same direction continuous | 
study is made of the practical use of | 
commercial containers, fiber and other 
construction, as substitutes for the more 
costly wooden-box construction. 

Besides the matter of cost it is an 
advantage to commercial producers to use 
their regular style of containers rather 
than to procure a special type for the 
Navy. These situations tend to reduce 
the delivered cost of goods in that they 
make Navy business more attractive and | 
increase the range of competition. 

Simplification of Contracts. 

Having in mind this same objective 
of making Navy business more attrac- 
tive to bidders, the text of contracts | 
has been simplified; certain instructions | 
pertaining to invoice matters have been 
removed and made separate information 
The contracts now stipulate 


run deliveries. 
Heretofore the anual guaranty has 


on bids made to the one particular con- 
tracting office named. Bidders are now 
allowed the additional option of filing in 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts an 
annual guaranty of general force to ap- 
ply¥ as a guaranty on all bids for Navy | 
business, both ashore and afloat. 

This change will simplify the bidder’s 
routine in preparing his proposals and 
will Tessen paper work in receiving, re- 
viewing, and approving the guaranties. 

The annual contract bond heretofore | 
required to be executed by corporate 
surety has been modified to admit per- 
sonal suretics on a par with corporate | 
surety. ‘ 

The form for shipboard contra¢ts has 
been revised to overcome difficulties ex- | 
perienced in making formal written con- | 
tracts with dealers and ship chandlers in 
ports where a foreign language is 
spoken. The shipboard contract for use | 
abroad had been reduced to quite simple 
terms and has been made a part of the | 
proposal form. 

All in all, the forms ad usages have 
been shaped to make the requirements of 
the law as little burdensome on bidders | 
as possible. 

New Requirements in Accounting. 

The Comptroller General has set cer- 





do not affect bidders tend to increase the 
clerical and administrative work in con- 
nection with purchase procedure. The 
matters are described briefly hereafter. 

(a) On all purchases ashore and afloat 
made on written bids there is now re- 


form or absence of advertising. For a 
time the showing was made on a blank 
form devised by the Bureau of Supplies 


standard for all Government departments 
will displace the S. and A. form. 

(b) With the idea of facilitating ready 
access to the contracts filed in his office, 
the Comptroller General now requires 
that all formal contracts and certain | 


of the 4th Naval District, Philadelphia, 


has established for a three-year period. 
The course. will include practical work | 








in destroyer operation and will consist | 
of two parts, one course for deck officers | 
and the other for engineer officers. The 
purpose of this course is to fit the naval 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| reserve officers for duty on board de- 


stroyers. In the event of mobilization, 


| the naval reserve would be called upon 


to assist in manning destroyers and 
other craft and their efficiency should 
be materially increased by the course | 


reserve officers which the Commandant | Admiral T. P, Magruder. 


| a period of time. 
| posals allowed ie oy bids up to the 
n¢ 


“bonus separation 


kinds of informal contract documents be 


Science 


numbered according to a uniform method | 


devised in his office. In addition, he re- 
quires that the contracting office prepare 
with the contract papers a reference 
brief for the convenience of his office. 
The work of preparing these briefs will 
require high-grade clerks; the recorded 
information is of no use to the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. - 
Advantage Taken of Market. 


Intensive study is.given to the factors 
which influence prices. As one example: 
Close watch on foreign and local mar- 
kets for shellac and tin enabled us 


vantageous prices. 


These commodities are traded on 


to | 
| purchase our full needs at especially ad- 
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Some German Air 
Lines Insure All 
Their Passengers 


Automatic Policy f or $6,000 


Sold, With No Special 


Fee for Service. 


A $6,000 life insurance policy goes 
with every ticket for a trip on some of 
the German air lines, according to ad- 


| vices from Germany, made public De- 
| cember 20 by the Department of Com- 


Issued With Every Ticket 
| 
| 


merce. 
are explained 


The plan and its working-out 


in the announcement, 


| which is in full as follows: 


a | 


very sensitive market; fluctuations rise | 


and fall on rumors. Caution and vigi- 
lance in searching for available supply 
are necessary to avoid artificial disturb- 
ance in prices. 

It was deemed wise to stagger the 


purchase, and we bought in home mar- | 
kets in small lots at short intervals over | 
Moreover, the pro- | 


hour of opening, and we volunteered to 


send telegraphic notice immediately noti- | 


fying the successful bidder of his award 
and the unsuccessful bidders of rejec- 
tion. 


them according to the market advantages 
of the day. 

The shellac was bought at about 16 
cents per pound less than the average 
price prevailing during the two years 
previous. The tin was bought at 3 cents 
less than the spot market. The saving 
on the shellac purchase was about $72,- 
000 and on the tin about $12,000, a total 
of some $84,000. 

As another example: Our invitations 
for bids for the 1926 yeast contracts 
consolidated the whole of the Navy’s 
needs. One bid offered a flat rate condi- 
tioned on award for all items. 

This bid was $1,200 low, or about 10 
per cent of the total amount as against 
awards by items for the separate de- 
livery points. The bid was accepted. 

Our invitations for bids now especially 
invite discounts. Approximately 50 per 
cent of the bids offer discounts ranging 
from one-half of 1 per cent for payment 
within 30 days after receipt of the goods, 
to as much as 3 per cent for payment 
within 10 days. 


Legislation Is Sought 
On Army Promotions 


| Assistant Seeretary of War 


Supports Opinions of 
Mr. Davis. 


Hanford MacNider, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, a witness before the House 


| Committee on Military Affairs, recently 


advocated legislation in the interest of 
promotions of Army officers. is testi- 


| mony was along the lines of testimony al- 


ready given. before the commitiee by 
Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War, re- 
garding the grovp of 5.800 officers that 
stands in the way of the normal flow of 
promotions. 

Maj. General Charles P. Summerall, 
Chief of Staff'of the Army, in testifying 
before the House Military Subcommittee, 
in compliment’ to the statement of 
Secretar,” Davis, said both the officers and 
enlisted men ot the Army are _ inade- 


quately paid and housed, and the food and | 
dress of the soldiers should be improved. | 


He portrayed the Army officer as a type 


| of high order, and said the officers sacri- 
| fixed 


compensation and opportunities 
they might have received in civil life 
and that the ¢ountry owed to them ade- 
quate and just treatment. 


He said the Department’s study of the | 


problem of doing away with the group 


of officers that is barring advancement | 


in the service generally indicated that 


| there should be an “attrition’—a weed- 


ing out—by a 4 per cent removal from 
the active list by stimulating and 
ducing. retirements and resignations to 
enter civil life among the officers in the 
group. He said that while this process 


would continue for about 20 years, the | 


benefit would be immediate in showing 
the younger officers that the door was 
being opened to advancement. 

General Summerall said that there 
should be a system of promotions such 
as to induce officers to go into the re- 
tired list or to go into civil life by a 
allowance. He said 
promotion of officers in a number of the 
company and field grades should be un- 
limited. 


French Naval Plane 
Flies to Madagascar 


Trip of 9,000 Miles Completed, | 


and Return to Be Made 
Over Mediterranean. 


Across Africa from France to Mada- 
gascar and back is the route chosen by a 


| French naval seaplane in a voyage to 
blaze the air trail between France and | 


her distant island colony. 

The trip is described in a statement is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the statement is as fol- 
lows: 

To demonstrate the feasibility of using 


; seaplanes to transport mail and passen- 


gers between France and Madagascar, a 





By an arrangement entered into by 
the Deutsche Lufthansa and the Stutt- 
garter Versicherunge-Verein (Stuttgart 
Insurance Corporation) all passengers 
in commercial airplanes of the former 
company are insured to the amount of 
25,000 reichsmarks, or about $5,950, 
according to a report from Vice Consul 
J. H. Chapman, Cologne, Germany. The 
insurance is termed “automatic,” in that 
it involves no special expenditures or 


formalities on the part of the air pas- 
senger, the insurance fec: being in- 


pe ‘ : | cluded in the price of the ticket. 
This gave the bidders opportunity to | 


obtain options up to_the market day of | 
the opening and to close or to release | 


Covers All Accidents. 
The policy covers any injuries sus- 
tained by a passenger, or death, as a re- 
sult of an accident on board of an air- 


| plane, or by the crashing of the air- 


plane in which he is a passenger, includ- 
ing any injuries which might be in- 
curred in entering cr leaving the 
vehi¢le. Injuries or death occurring 
while en route to or from airdromes are 
also included in such insurance, if such 
transportation is supplied by the avia- 


| tion companies. 


In the event that a passenger is killed 
in an accident his heirs or legal repre- 
sentatives receive 25,000 reichmarks. 
| The same amount is paid to a passenger 
in case of permanent disablement. If a 
passenger becomes ill or temporarily 
disabled as a result of injuries sustained 
in an accident he is entitled to a pay- 
| ment of 25 reichsmarks for every day 
he is prevented from following his pro- 
fession. 


Limit of Policies. 
Addit’ nal insurance may be taken out 
at any office of the Lufthansa or its af- 
filiated companies, as well as at all 





in- | 


| agencies for these companies, by signing 
| an application therefor. 
The lowest amount of additional insur- 

ance which may be taken out is 5,000 
| marks (about $1,200) (5,000 death, 5,000 
| disablement, 5 daily); the maximum is 

100,000 marks (100,000. death, 100,000 
| disablement, 100 daily). 
| No automatic insurance is granted on 
passengers’ baggage and freight; insur- 
ance must be arranged for beforehand 
at the rate of one mark per thousand. 
This policy covers all risks (explosion, 
fire, destruction, theft, loss, etc.). 

In the route to London, which is op- 
erated jointly by the Deutsche Lufthansa 
and the Imperial Airways Limited, au- 
tomatic life insurance is only granted 
on German airplanes. On British planes, 
passengers are insured by Bitish under- 
writers, the premium being two shillings 
sixpence for each £50.00.000 sterling of 
insured risk. The terms are similar to 
those of the German company. 

The Lufthansa states that the insur- 
ance company is doing a very satisfac- 
tory business under this plan, owing to 
the small number of accidents which have 
occurred since the inauguration of this 
insurance system. 





Claims 300 Exposures _ 
A Second in Pictures 


| French Inventor Hopes to Make 
Double That Speed With 
His Apparatus. 


Motion pictures have recently been 
taken at the rate of 500 cxposures a 
second, says a report from Paris just 
| made public by the Department of Com- 
; merce. The usual speed of motion ex- 
| posures 1s 16 pictures per second. 
| text of the announcement in full is as 
| follows: 

The Paris press recounts a_ recent 
| achievement of M. Nogues, a French in- 
ventor, who, in, recording the flight of a 
| shell fired from a gun, took successfully 
| 300 photographs a second, Trade Com- 
| missioner George R. Canty reports to 
| the department. 
| Nogues declares that his inyention will 
| revolutionize high-speed motion picture 
| photography, and that he intends to 
| develop his apparatus until it is capable 
| of recording 600 images a second. He 

believes that his invention will enable a 

closer study to be made of the flight of 
| birds and will thus greatly assist aero- 

nautics. 


Mediterranean coast of France and ended 
at Majuna, in Madagascar, according to 
advices from Trade Commissioner H. H. 
Kelly, at Paris. 

This is said to be the first long flight 
accomplished bya French seaplane and a 
distinct achievement of the naval branch 
of French aviation, which, it is said, hith- 
erto has received less attention than the 
military branch. 

The plane used in the Franco-African 
flight was a Liore Ollivier, driven by a 
| Gnome-Rhone “Jupiter” engine. The 
| route of the plane followed rivers and 
| lakes across the African continent.:* 
| On the return trip the seaplane will re- 


| trace its route as far as the African ' 


| lakes, then. ascend. the valley of the Nile 
' and cross the Mediterranean from east te 


| French naval plane recently completed a | west, a total distance of about 16,000 


trip of 9,000 miles, beginning at the | miles 
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Deficiencies 


Deductions 


Tax Ruling Made 


For Inventory on 
Used Automobiles 


Dealer Is Entitled to List His 
Cars at Bona Fide Open 


Market Prices Less 
Selling Cost. 


Lorp Motor Car ComMPANY Vv. CoMMIs- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
or Tax APPEALS, No. 4718; DECEMBER 
16, 1926. 

The commissioner found a deficiency 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Seizure of Schponer Witl Liquor 35 Miles 
Out in Gulf of Mexico Adjudged as Legal 


District Court Holds Transfer of American-Built Vessel to 
Foreign Registry Was Void. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA V. GAS 
ScREW, OR AUXILIARY SCHOONER “CHI- 
QuITA,” HER TACKLE, CakcGo, APPAREL, 
Etc.; District Court, EASTERN D1s- 
TRICT OF LOUISIANA; No. 18545. 

The taking by a Coast Guard Vessel, 
of an American built schooner claiming 
foreign registry, 35 miles off shore in 
the Gulf of Mexico, laden with intox- 
sustained in 


this 


icating liquors, was 


| case, and the court decreed the vessel's 


in income and profits tax for the year | 


1919 in the amount of $1,503.75. Oniy 


that part of the deficiency which re- | 


sults from the commissioner’s addition 


to gross income of the amount of $5.- | 


225.45, by which he reduced the closing 
inventory of the petitioner for the tax- 
able year, is in controversy. 


H. W. Reynolds and T. R. Dempsey | 


: . iti r; G. E. Adamis, | e 
Speeated for petitioner; “ | States Coast Guard Boat “ A. B. 8 


for the respondent. 
Los Angeles Dealer. 


forfeiture. 

W. G. Borah, United States Attorney, 
and E. E. Talbot, Assistant United 
States Attorney, appeared for libellani; 
W. B. Grant and W. J. Gex, for re- 
spondent. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Libellant prays for condemnation of 
the Auxiliary Schooner “Chiquita,” 
which was apprehended by the United 
on 


| the high seas at a point 35 miles off 


The full text of the findings and opin- 1 
ion of the Board of Tax Appeals fol- | 


lows: 
The petitioner was a California cor- 


poration during the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, with its principal office | 


in Los Angeles, where it was a dealer 
in new and used automobiles. It was 
its custom to take used automobiles in 
part payment for new cars which it sold, 
and to recondition and resell them to its 
customers. 


shore in the Gulf of Mexico, laden with 
alcohol, whisky and intoxicating liquors. 
The proceedings are predicated upon a 
seizure made by the Collector of Cus- 
toms for the Port of New Orleans, 
within this Eastern District of Louisiana. 

Seizure Contested. 
claimant, Walter K. 


The Hartwig, 


} master of the vessel, as bailee for the 


At December 31, 1919, it had 25 such | 


used cars in stock, which it included in 
its inventory of unsold merchandise at- 
tached to its income and profits-tax re- 
turn as of that date at a value of $15,- 
767.34. 
commissioner increased such 
value to the amount of $20,901.79. 
3 Fixing Resale Prices. 


The parties stipulate that the inven- | 


tory sheet in evidence shows that the 
total cost of the second-hand cars on 


hand at the end of the year 1919 was | 
$20,901.79, and that such amount was | 
reduced by 25 per cent, or an amount | 
of $5,225.45, the difference being the | 


inventory value of used cars on hand 
at that date. : 
Upon the receipt of a used automobile 


as part payment for any car sold the | 
petitioner took such car into its accounts | 


at a value arrived at by its own appraisal 


and that represented the difference be- | 
tween the price of the car sold and the ! 


cash payments to be received therefor. 


In the audit of such return the | 
inventory | 


To this figure of value it subsequently | 
added the cost of conditioning the used | 
car and so arrived at cost and the resale | 


price. It was in this way that the totai 
of $20,901.79, as cost of used cars on hand 


at December 31, 1919, was determined. | 


From this total the petitioner deducted 


25 per cent as the cost of selling such 
| ture, that is, that the Coast Guard had 


used cars. 
Opinion. 
Lansdon: 
the figures shown on the exhibits ad- 
duced in evidence with the amounts in 


controversy in this proceeding, but, as | 
counsel for the respective parties have | 
stipulated that the cost of the used cars | 


on hand at December 31, 1919, as shown 
by the petitioner’s books, was $20,901.79, 


and that, in its inventory of its stock, | 


the petitioner deducted 25 per cent from 
such cost, this is not material. 
The facts are that on December 31, 


It is impossible to reconcile | 


1919, the petitioner had used cars that 


had cost it $20,901.79, and that it wrote 


down such cost on its own books and in | 
its income tax return to $15,676.34 which, | 
it avers, was the market value of such | 


cars at that date. 
tion it relies on the regulation of the 


In support of its ac- | 


commisisoner, which requires that unsold | 
merchandise on hand at the end of any | 


taxable period shall be inventoried at 
cost or at cost or market, whichever 


is lower, and provides that second hand | 


goods may be inventoried at bona fide 
selling prices, less cost of selling. 
Estimate Was Changed. 


The commissioner restored the amount | 


written down to the petitioner’s inven- 
tory apparently on the theory that 1t 
was based on an estimated market value 


rather than on the cost of replacement | 
at that date. The petitioner admits that | 


the write-down was its opinion as to sell- 
ing cost, but asserts that long experi- 


ence in handling used automobiles had | 
enabled it to form such an opinion with | 
accuracy, and, in this connection, shows | 
that the used cars in question were soid | 


in 1920 for an amount substantially less 
than $15,676.79. 

The statutory provision governing the 
making of inventories for Federal tax 
purposes in the Revenue Act of 1918 is 
as follows: 

Sec. 203. 
ion of the commissioner the use of in- 
ventories is necessary in order clearly 
to determine the income of any taxpayer, 


That whenever in the opin- | 


inventories shall be taken by such tax- | 


payer upon the basis 
sioner, with the approval of the Secre- 


as 


the commis- | 


tary, may prescribe as conforming as | 


nearly as may be to the best account- 


ing practice in the trade or business and | 


as most clearly reflecting the income. 
Pursuant to the powers granted in 
the above section, the commissioner, 


| Nassau, Bahamas. 


with the approval of the Secretary, made | 


and promulgated the rules for 


inven- | 


torying stock in trade, in which the fol- | 
lowing is included in Regulations 43, as | : re} 
| men of the British Registrar that: “This 


amended by T. D. 3296: 

: * Any goods in an inventory which 
are unsalable at normal prices or un- 
usable in the normal way because 
damage, imperfections, shop 


of | 
wear, | 


changes of style, odd or broken lots, | 
or other similar causes, including second | 
hand goods taken in exchange, should | 


be valued at bona fide selling prices less 
cost of selling, whether basis (a) or (b) 
ja used. * * * 

The commissioner interpreted this 
regulation and applied it in a specific 
case in A. R. R. 3549, C. B. II-2, p. 35. 

The evidence adduced by the petitioner 
has convinved us that the cost of selling 
used cars is at least 25 per cent of their 


| 
| 
| 
| 


owner, contests the seizure on various 


| grounds, contending that the vessel was 


first brought into the Southern District 
of Mississippi, because she was towed 


| to a point in Ship Island Channel, within 


the three mile limit of the Southern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi; that she was 
anchored there, while the officer in 
charge of the Coast Guard boat took 
Captain Hartwig, of the “Chiquita,” 
ashore with him to Biloxi, Miss., in said 
district, reported the capture to his 
ranking officer of the Coast Guard Serv- 
ice, by whose instruction he returned 
aboard with the captain, again took the 
“Chiquita” in tow, and brought it into 
port in New Orleans. 

This contention can not be sustained 
because the jurisdiction of this Court 
was secured by a seizure and possession, 
in the hands of the Collector of Customs, 
prior to and at the time of the filing of 
the libel, so that the process of this 
Court lawfully attached. The authorities 
sustaining this view are reviewed by the 
Supreme Court in No. 341, October Term, 
1926, in the matter entitled William Ear! 
Dodge et als. v. United States of 
America (United States Daily, 3302). 
The Supreme Court cites: The Richmond, 
9 Cranch. 102; The Merino, 9 Wheat. 391, 
403; The Underwriter, 13 Fed. (2) 453, 
434. 

The opinion referred to also disposes 
of claimant’s other contentions based 
upon the alleged illegality of the cap- 


no authority to make arrests beyond the 
four league limit. The Court approves a 
Circuit Court of Appeals decision which 


| relied on the doctrine expounded by Mr. 


Justice Story in The Caledonian, 4 
Wheat. 100, to the effect that any one 
may seize any property for a forfeiture 
to the Government, and that if the Gov- 
ernment adopts the act and proceeds to 
enforce the forfeiture by legal process, 
this is of no less validity than when the 


| seizure is by authority originally given. 


However effected, the object is brought 
within the power of the Court, which is 
the end contemplated by the law. More- 
over, the capture in this case is justified 
upon other grounds. In the recent de- 
cision in United States v. American 
Steam Screw “Underwriter,” 13 Fed. (2) 
(United States Daily, 2099), an 
American vessel in the coastwise trade 
was seized with a cargo of liquor 35 
miles from shore under circumstances 
very similar to those here, “and the 
legality of the seizure and authority of 
the Coast Guard were contested unsuc- 
cessfully on much the same grounds as 
are urged here. 
Supreme Court Ruling Cited. 

It is unnecessary to quote at lengin 
from that well-considered opinion, which 
reversed a decision of the District Court, 
and has been approved since by the Su- 
preme Court (in No. 341, October Term, 
1926, Dodge v. U. S., cited supra). One 
of the important points emphasized was 
that Section 581 of the Tariff Act of 
September 21, 1922 (42 Stat. 979), was 
intended to give the Coast Guard au- 
thority to stop, board, search and ‘seize 
foreign vessels within the twelve mile 
limit upon reasonable grounds appearing 
that illicit trade, forbidden by the laws 
of Congress, was being practiced; that it 
Was not intended as a delimitation of the 
powers of that service forbidding tne 
search, seizure or detention of American 
vessels beyond the twelve mile limit. On 
the contrary, Section 619 of the same 
act provides compensation for informers, 
other than officers of the United Staics, 
who may detect and seize such vessels. 

Another contention is that the vesscl 
was not liable to seizure because previ- 
ously she had been sold under a decree 
of a British Court of Admiralty in 
A certified copy of 
this proceeding filed in evidence shows 
that she was then sold to a British sub- 
ject an American vessel named 
“Patsy”; that he changed her registry to 
British under the name “Aesop,” but the 
certificate of registry shows by endors- 


29 
vo 


as 


sale price. The market value of a used 
automobile is something very different 
from the market value of new merchan- 
dise. In case of the latter the cost of 
replacement on the market at date is a 
fair measure of value, but the cost of 
replacing a used automobile can not be 
ascertained. We are of the opinion that 
the petitioner’s inventory of its used 
cars at January 1, 1920, is in conformity 
with the statute and the regulations of 
the commissioner and clearly reflects 
income. 

Judgment will be entered 
days’ notice, under Rule 50, 


after 20 


| 


register was closed December 15, 1925. 
Vessel sold to an alien. Certificate of 
registry not delivered her owing to same 
being in hands of United States authori- 
ties.” The British Consul testified that 
this British registry is not valid. The 
alien referred to purported to be one 
Carlos Armador, a citizen of Honduras 
residing in Havana, Cuba. A document 
issued to him by the Honduranian Consui 


in Havana, giving the vessel its latest | 


name, “Chiquita,” when translated 
proved to be but temporary and pro- 
visional, conditioned upon the vessel's 
proceeding thence directly to Honduras 
for the purpose of registry. 
General of Honduras testified that this 
document was not valid or recognized by 
his country, because the vessel had never 
gone to Honduras to register, although 
more than three months had elapsed. 
Transfers Called Fraudulent. 

The evidence shows conclusively that 
the several changes of name, and the 
several transfers, coupled with the 
efforts to simulate foreign registry and 
sail under foreign flags, were fraudu- 
lently designed to shield the vessel and 
its owners from discovery in illicit trade; 
to deceive and defraud the officers of the 
Revenue. The vessek had no status by 
registry when seized either under the 
British or the Honduranian governments. 
When discovered, identified and appre- 
hended, she was on the high seas only 35 


miles from the Gulf Coast of the United | 


States, and several hundred miles from 
any course between Havana, Cuba, and 
Honduras. She was also about a similar 


distance from any course to Tampico, | 


Mexico, for which port her cargo was 
manifested. 

The “Chiquita” was built in the United 
States, and was originally named the 
“Louise Pal,” with enrollment and license 
in the coastwise trade, first under that 
name and then as the “Patsy.” She sur- 
rendered this license at Miami, Fla., and 
took new registry and license in the for- 
eign trade, so as to make a foreign port. 
She proceeded to Nassau, Bahamas, 
British West Indies, where the libel pro- 
cedings referred to followed 1922. 
Among the documents filed by the Gov- 
ernment in evidence are two bills, one 
showing the ptirchase of a new engine 
in New Orleans, and the other showing 
the installation thereof. on the vessel, 
while under the name “‘Aesop,” at a ship- 
yard in Mobile, Ala., during March and 
April, 1926. Whether this was a clan- 
destine trip or not is unimportant, but it 
proves conclusively that subsequent to 
the change of her name, and to the 
alleged British registry, she was at least 
once in a port of the United States and 
did not comply with the shipping and 
navigation laws under which forfeiture 
is sought. 

Under these circumstances, it seems 
certain that her character as a vessel of 
the United States has not been changed. 
She was documented as such within the 
meaning of the Shipping Act of 1916 
(September 7, 1916, C. 451, Sec. 9, 39 


Stat. 730, amended July 15, 1918, C. 152, 


Sec. 3, 40 Stat. 900), as amended by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 (June 5, 
1920, C. 250, Sec. 25, 41 Stat. 994, and 
Sec. 18, 41 Stat. 994), by the terms of 
which she was forfeit to the United 
States by any sale, transfer ov mortgage 
to a person not a citizen of the United 
States without first obtaining the ap- 
proval of the United States Shipping 
Board. Likewise she is deemed to be a 
vessel of the United States until her 
registry enrollment or license is sur- 
rendered with the approval of the United 


States Shipping Board, “any other Act | 


of Congress to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” (Sec. 42, Ibid. 40 Stat. 903.) 
No sale, conveyance or mortgage- in re- 
spect to such vessel is valid, against any 
person but the grantor or mortgagor, 
until such bill of sale, conveyance 


Collector of Customs 
documentation. (Ship 
June 5, 1920, C. 250, 
41 Stat. 1000.) 


of the port of 
Mortgage 


Sec. 30, Subsec. C, 


Under Sections 4172 and 4179 R. a 
(Act of December 31, 1792, 1 Stat. 295), | 


she was forfeit to the United States for 
failure to change registry with the Col- 
lector of Customs upon changing her 


name and for failure to surrender regis- | 
try and her license in foreign trade upon | 


sale or transfer, “by way of trust, confi- 


zen of any foreign prince or State,” in 
the manner and form, and within the 


time, prescribed by Section 7 of the act. | 
| the stock back to the corporation to be 


(Ibid. Sec. 31, 1792, 1 Stat. 295.) 
Whether the sales or transfers made 


were bona fide or simulated, the vessel | 
must be considered a vessel of the United | 


States upon her return, under the stat- 
utes and the authorities cited. Other 


cases considered were: The Hawk, Fed. | 


Case No. 15331; The Florenzo, Fed. Case 


No. 4886; The Margaret, 9 Wheat. 419, | 
Philips v. Ledley, Fed. Case No. 11096: | 


The Mary Celeste, Fed. Case No. 9202; 
The Appollon, 9 Wheat. 362. 


A decree of forfeiture may be entered | 


accordingly. 
December 10, 1926. 6 


Alteration Asked in Law 
Covering Trials for Fraud 


An act (Senate Bill No. 4903), to 
amend Section 215 of the Criminal Code, 
providing for the prosecution in their 


resident jurisdictions of persons who use | 
intro- | 


the mails to defraud, has been 
duced in the Senate by Senator Harreld 
(Rep.), Oklahoma. 

The bill was introduced, Mr. Harreld 
explained orally, to reduce the number 
of criminal prosecutions in Federal Dis- 


trict Courts due to the fact that the | 
offense at present is indictable in any | 


district to which the mail has been ad- 
dressed. Under the bill, the prosecu- 
tions would be limited only to those dis- 
tricts from which the fraudulent mail 
has been forwarded. 


Automobiles . 


The Consul | 


| of the parties 


| product was 








| Edward McCurley ..... 
| Branch Barksdale 


or | 
mortgage is rendered in the office of the | 


Act, | 


Used 


Amount of Salaries 
On Income Return 


Ruled Reasonable 


| Deduction Upheld on Ground 
Officers Gave Full Value 
for Money Re- 
ceived. 


C. P. Laturop & Co., INC., AND SOUTH- 
ERN SAND & Grave Co., INC. v. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
BOARD OF TAx APPEALS; No. 6603; 
DECEMBER 21, 1926. 

The Commissioner determined a defi- 
ciency in income and profits tax of 
$3,093.30 for 1920 against C. P. Lathrop 
& Co. Ine, which instituted this pro- 
ceeding within 60 days after the mailing 
of the notice of deficiency. By consent 
the Southern Sand & 
Gravel Co., Inc., was made a petitioner 
in the proceeding. 


M. W. Cookerew and J. McD. Wellford | 
appeared for petitioners; J. H. Byrne for | 


the respondent. 


The full text of the findings and opin- | 


ion of the Board of Tax Appeals follows: 
C. P. Lathrop & Co., Inc., was engaged 


in purchasing and selling at wholesale | 
and retail builders’ supplies of all kinds | 
except hardware. The business was com- | 
| menced by C. P. Lathrop, Sr., about 1865 | 
and for about 30 years prior to incorpora- | 

| D. Patton, Jr., secretary, $5,500; total, 
| $50,500. 


During a period of several | 


tion on April 8, 1920, the business was 
carried on in partnership with James D. 
Patton, Sr. 
years prior to incorporation C. P. Lath- 


| rop, Jr., and C. B. Lathrop, sons of C. P. 
| Lathrop, Sr., were also partners. 

The Southern Sand & Gravel Co., in- | 
corporated in 1911, was engaged in the | 


production of sand and gravel and it 
sold exclusively by C. P. 


Lathrop & Co., Inc. The Southern Sand 


& Gravel Company was separately incor- | 


porated for bookkeeping purposes, in or- 
der to segregate the costs of materials 


; and expenses incurred. 


Control was Unified. 


The entire production of the Southern | 
Sand & Gravel Company has always been | 


sold by C. P. Lathrop & Co., Inc., and 
the officers of the latter managed the af- 
fairs of the Southern Sand & Gravel 
Company, conducted its policies, pur- 
chased its supplies, and selected its em- 
ployes. The officers of C. P. Lathrop & 


Co., Inc., were also officers of the South-. | 


ern Sand & Gravel Company. 
The plant and land of the Southern 


over to it by the Lathrop family, who 
were the principal owners of C. P. Lath- 
rop & Co., Inc., for all of its capital stock. 
Twenty-five shares were later sold to 
James D. Paiton, Sr., and 10 shares to 
J. D. Patton, Jr. To all intents and pur- 
poses the Southern Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany has always been conducted as a 
branch of the C. P. Lathrop & Co., Inc. 

During the taxable year 1920 the com- 
mon voting stock of these corporations 
was owned as follows: 


Stockhcol! 


Lathrop 
y Co., Inc. 


No. of Shares. 
of Shares. 


P. 
Gravel Co., Inc. 


No. 


i. 
, Southern Sand & 


= 
ror 
So 
~~ 
' 
we) 


C. P. Lathrop, Sr. . 
C. P. Lathrop, Jr. ..... 

> BO MABOOIOD: .. cases 
Jas. D. Patton, Jr..... 
1. Th Stee ks 


750 
750 
100 
75 
50 


25 


eeee 


Jas. D. Patton, Sr.... 


Upon incorporation of C. P. Lathrop | 
& Co., Inc. in April, 1920, C. P. Lath- | 
rop, Sr., his two sons, and James D. Pat- | 


ton, Sr., turned over their partnership 


| interests to the corporation for stock, the | 


common stock being taken by the Lath- 
rops and 650 shares of preferred stock, 


being the total issued and outstanding | 


preferred stock at that time, were issued 
to James D. Patton, Sr. 
Shares Sold to Others. 


Shortly after incorporation certain 


shares of common stock of C. P. Lathrop | 


dence or otherwise, to a subject or citi- | & Co., Inc., were sold to James D. Pat- | 


ton, Jr., C. N. Stutz, Edward McCurley, 
and Branch Barksdale, employes, for 


which they gave their notes and turned 


These 
These 


held until the notes were paid. 
notes were not paid during 1920. 
individuals 
time it was so held by the corporation. 
The stock in both companies, other than 


that issued to the Lathrops, was issued | 


to the persons named on condition that 
if they should desire to relinquish it they 
would first 
or to the corporation. 

C. P. Lathrop, Sr.. 
were president, vice-president, and treas- 
| urer, respec ely, of both corporations. 


James D. Patton, Jr., was made secretary | 


of ©. P. Lathrop & Co., Inc., some time 
during 1920. ©. P, Lathrop, Sr., was the 


| active head of the business and the prime 
' mover in all of the affairs of both cor- | 
He personally endorsed all | 


| porations, 
notes of the corporation for money bor- 
rowed. 

The gross business of C. P. Lathrop & 
Co.. Inc., 1920 was in excess of 
$800,000. 


for 


| & Company authorized a drawing ac- 
' count of $1,000 a month each for C, P. 
Lathrop, Si., president, and C. P. La- 
throp, Jr., vice-president, and $300 a 


month each for James P. Patton, Jr., sec- | 


retary. It was the avowed purpose of 
the corporation at the time to adjust the 
officers’ salaries during the year to con- 
form to the judgment of the directors as 
to the value of the services rendered to 
the corporation. During the year 1920 
afiicers’ salaries were determined, entered 


| return for 1920. 


——_—_—_ 
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(COMPENSATION: Corporation Officers.—In view of the evidence in this proceed- 
ing, it is held that the Commissioner was not justified in reducing the allowance 


| claimed by C. P. Lathrop & Co., Inc., for compensation paid to its officers. —C. P. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS: Individual: 
4 


3664, Col. 6. 


upon the books, and paid without regard 
to stock holdings, as follows: 

C. P. Lathrop, Sr., president, $15,000; 
C. P. Lathrop, Jr., vice-president, $15,000; 
C. B. Lathrop, treasurer, $15,000; James 


Reduction Is Claimed. 

This amount was claimed as a deduc- 
tion by C. P. Lathrop & Co., Inc., in its 
The Commissioner dis- 
allowed $15,000 of the amount as a de- 
duction. 

The Southern Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany paid salaries only to C. P. Lathrop, 
Sr., president, and C. P. Lathrop, Jr., 
vice president, in the amount of $5,000 
each. It reported a loss of approxi- 
mately $6,000 for the year 1920. 

C. P. Lathrop, Jr., assisted his father 
generally in the management of the cor- 
porations and he was also the principal 
salesman of the business. C. B. Lathrop 
and James D. Patton, Jr., in addition to 
their duties as treasurer and secretary, 
respectively, were engaged exclusively as 
salesmen of the company’s product. 

The officers and salesmen of the cor- 





poration bore their own expenses with- 
out reimbursement and_ considerable 
amounts were expended by them in pro- 


| moting the interests of the corporations 
| | and in selling its product. 
Sand & Gravel Company were turned | 


C. B. Lathrop had been with the busi- 
ness since 1904; C. P. Lathrop, Jr., since 
1905. James D. Patton, Sr., who had 
been a partner for about 30 years, with- 
drew. from active participation in the 
business shortly before incorporation. He 


| was paid no salary by either corpora- 
| tion. 
| with the business since 1910. 


had been 
Edward 
bookkeeper and C. N. 


James D. Patton, Jr., 


MecCurley was 


| Stutz was employed in the Lumber De- 
| partment. 


The officers whose salaries are here in 
controversy devoted their entire time to 
the business. C. P. Lathrop & Co., Inc., 
reported a net income for 1920, after 


| payment of officers’ salaries of $20,000. 


Opinion: Littleton: Upon consideration 
1 of the evidence submitted, we are of 
| opinion that the stockholders of C.F. 
Lathrop & Co., Inc., owned or controlled 
| all the stock of the Southern Sand & 
| Gravel Co., Inc., during the calendar 
year 1920. 





voted the stock during the | 


offer to sell it to the Lathreps | 


and his two sons | 


At the date of incorporation Lathrop | 


In the deficiency notice mailed to C. P. 
| Lathrop & Co., Inc., the commissioner 
| gave no reason for reducing the allow- 
ance for officers’ salaries for 1920 from 
| $50,000 to $35,500. Presumably, he 
| thought that the total of the salaries 
| paid by the corporation to its officers 
was unreasonable in amount. 

The board is of the opinion from the 
evidence submitted in this proceeding 
that the commissioner was not justified 
under the statute in reducing the deduc- 
tion claimed by the corporation for com- 
| pensation of its officers. The success of 
the business was due primarily to the 


their entire time and efforts in the inter- 
est of the corporation. 

The entire responsibility of the man- 
| agement and the matter of profitable- 
ness of operations rested upon them. 

Personal Expenses Considered. 

The greater portion of the corpora- 
tion income was due to their efforts, 
They were put to considerable personal 
expense in selling the corporation’s 
| product in the face of keen competition 
| for which they were not reimbursed by 
the corporation. 

The officers had been with the busi- 
| ness for a number of years, were ex- 
perienced and capable men in this line, 
and were well acqu:.inted with the per- 
sons and concerns, both large and small, 
having need for the material which the 
All of this re- 
sulted in the corporation being one of 
the largest builders’ supplies concerns 
in its territory. 

There is no indication that the salaries 
paid constituted a distribution of profits 
in the guise of compensation; in fact, 
| the evidence is to the contrary.’ 

In view of these facts, the board is 
of the opinion that the commissioner 
|; was not justified in reducing the deduc- 
| tion claimed by the corporation for com- 

pensation of officers, and his action in 
| this regard is reversed. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50, 


| corporation was selling. 


Nine Grades Proposed 
For Customs Inspectors 


A bill (House Bill No. 15339) intro- 
duced by Representative La Guardia 
(Socialist), New York City, provides for 

| nine grades of customs inspectors, with 
| annual salaries ranging from $2,400 to 
$4,000 


Chartered Religious 

limitations of seccion 214(a)(11)(B) Revenue Act of 1921, petitioner is entitled 
to deduct from gross income an amount contributed to a chartered religious cor- 
poration._—_Levin v. Com’r of Int. Rev. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 





services rendered by them; they devoted | 


Corporation.—Subject to 


DEDUCTIONS: Reserves For Shrinkages and “Hedges.”—Reserves set up to 

cover estimated shrinkages in weight of cotton shipped to Europe and reserves 
for exchange and for “hedges” are not allowable deductions.—Crescent Cotton Co. 
v. Com’r of Int. Rev. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 3664, Col. 7. 
[AVENTORIES: Second Hand Goods.—Petitioner is entitled to inventory its used 
cars at bona fide selling prices, less selling cost.—Lord Motor Car Co. v. Com’r 
| of Int. Rev. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 3664, Col. 1. 


Gilt to Church Group 
Is Held as Deductible 


Claim for Ex- 
emption for Additional De- 
pendents Is Disallowed. 


Petitioner’s 


N. LEvIN v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE; BOARD OF TAx APPEALS; No. 
6444; DECEMBER 21, 1926. 

The petitioner resided with his wife 
in Santa Rosa, Calif., during the taxable 
year 1922 where he was president of a 
corporation engaged in the operation of 
a tannery, and his mother, residing in 
Poland, was chiefly dependent on him for 
support. 

During the year in question the peti- 
tioner contributed the amount of $1,000 
to the Beth Levy Congregation, a char- 
tered religious organization of the 
Jewish faith, no part of the net earn- 
ings of which inures to the benefit of 
any private stockholder or individual. 

Owned Three Dwellings. 

The petitioner owned three dwelling 
houses during the taxable year. One 
of such houses was occupied by his 
cousin, a sick woman who paid no rent; 
another was used rent free by a busi- 
ness organization in which the petitioner 
owned an interest; the third was rented 
to a tenant as a residence for $160 for 
the year. In his income tax return for 
the year the petitioner, under Schedule 
B, Income from Rents and Royalties, 
set forth the amount received, and 
claimed depreciation of $300 on build- 
ings. In entering the items relating to 
the buildings on the face of his return, 
he entered $160 as income and errone- 
ously claimed $140 as “loss on property,” 
instead of claiming the depreciation sus- 
tained of $300. 

Sent Relatives Money. 

From time to time the petitioner sent 
remittances to his brother and other rel- 
atives in Poland, for the support of five 
orphaned nephews’ and. nieces, in 
amounts not clearly disclosed by the 
record. 

J. S. Lamson and F. D. Bullock, C. P. 
A., appeared for petitioner; D. D. Shep- 
ard, for the respondent. 

The full text of the board’s opinion 
follows: 

Lansdon: The evidence is conclusive 
that the petitioner was entitled, subject 
to the limitations of Sec. 214(a)(11)(B), 
Revenue Act of 1921, to deduct the 
amount of $1,000 from his gross income 
in his income-tax return for 1922 as a 
contribution to a religious organization, 
and that he is entitled to a deduction cf 
$160 to cover depreciation of buildings 
in addition to the amount of $140 orig- 
inally claimed under the erroneous title 
of loss on property. We are unable to 
determine from the evidence that the 
amounts which the petitioner remitted to 
Poland, as contributions to the support 
of the five orphan children of his brother, 
constituted the chief support of such 
children, or whether the entire amounts 
so remitted were used for the purposes 
alleged. We therefore disallow his claim 
for exemption on account of five addi- 
tional dependents. 

Judgment will be entered on 20 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 


Importer Wins Decision 


On Bent Cylinder Glass 


New York, Dec. 22.—The United 
States Customs court, in a ruling sus- 
taining a protest of Hammel Riglander 
& Co., finds that certair merchandise, 
invoiced as glasses, was incorrectly re- 
turned for duty as manufactures of 
glass, at 50 per cent ad valorem under 
Paragraph 230, tariff act of 1922. 
Judge Sullivan, in finding in favor of 


| 


Levies 


Appraisals 


Income Deduction 
Is Disallowed for 


Anticipated Losses 


Reserve Set Aside to Cover 
Shrinkage of Cotton Ruled 
Not to Be Ratedas + 
Liability. 


CRESCENT COTTON Co. v. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BoarD or TAx 
APPEALS; No. 4558; DrcEMBER 17, 
1926. 

A deficiency of $2,183.42 in income 
and profits taxes for i919 resulted from 
the action of the commissioner in dis- 
allowing an amount of $7,975 deducted 
by the petitioner in its return as a re- 
serve for shrinkage in weight on cotton 
shipments. 

A deficiency of $16,637.04 in income 
and profits taxes for 1920 resulted from 
the disallowance of $32,471.27, $5,30C 
and $5,300, representing deductions 
taken by the petitioner as reserves for 
shrinkage in weight on cotton ship- 
ments, for exchange, and “hedges,” re- 
spectively. 

The petitioner is a Louisiana corpora- 
tion with its principal office at New Or- 
leans. During the years involved in this 
proceeding it was engaged in exporting 
cotton to Europe. Its books of account 
were kept on the accrual basis. 

W. E. Hayes appeared for petitioner; 
J. A. Adams, for respondent. 

The full text of the board’s opinion 
follows: ; 

Trammell: The. petitioner contends 
that the reserves set up by it for shrink- 
age were in the nature of accruals and 
should be allowed as such to the amount 
of allowances made by it for each year. 

No Liability Determined. 

At the time these reserves were set 
up the petitioner was not in possession 
of the information necessary to’ deter- 
mine what adjustments, if any, would 
be required, nor does the evidence dis- 
close that the cotton had been weighed 
in order to establish the existence of a 
liability before the close of the taxable 
year. 

The amounts set up on the books to 
provide for necessary future adjust- 
ments were nothing more than an esti- 
mate of future liabilities which would 
not result or be determined untii the 
cotton was weighed and found t» he 
short in weight. 

The fact that the experience of pcti- 
tioner’s officers enabled it to approximate 
closely the amounts subsequently al- 
lowed is not sufficient to take those 
amounts out of the class of estimates 
of future undetermined losses and put 
them into the class of accruals. See 
appeal of Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co.. 2 
B. T. A. 1008, and cases cited, and ap- 
peal of Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., 
5 B. T. A. 271. (United States Daily, 
3008). " 

The action of the respondent in dis- 
allowing the reserves deducted by the 
petitioner was correct. The credits and 
refunds of $7,143.97 and $32,031.92 are 
allowable deductions for. the years in 
which they were made, in the absence 
of evidence that shortages in weight of 
cotton had been determined prior thereto. 
We base our decision upon the fact that 
we have no evidence as to whether the 
cotton or any part thereof had actually 


been weighed before the close of the 
taxable years. 


Exchange Deduction Denied. 

From the evidence submitted in con- 
nection with the deduction of $5,300 as a 
reserve for exchange, we are unable to 
find that the respondent’s action in dis- 
allowing this deduction was erroneous. 

On August 31, 1920, a portion of actual! 
cotton against which the future con- 
tracts had been sold was still unsuld. 
The future contracts against the unsold 
cotton had never been closed out, but 
were still outstanding. 

The loss of $5,000 computed by the 
petitioner on its hedging operations was 
an anticipated loss and not an actually 
sustained loss. Therefore, the reserve 
deducted by the petitioner for such loss 
Was properly disallowed. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. ; 


Papier Mache Dogs 
Classified as Toys 


Conteniion for Lower Rating Is 
Overruled by Customs 
Court. 


_New York, Dec. 22.—A lengthy decis 
sion has just been handed down by the 
United States Customs Court involving 
the correct tariff treatment of certain 
papier mache bulldogs imported by the 
Helvetic Importers & Manufacturers’ 
Corp., Inc., of New York. Judge Sulli- 
van, in affirming the collector's classifica- 
tion as toys, under paragraph 1414, at 
the rate of 70 per cent ad valorem, sum- 
marizes the court’s conclusions as fol- 
lows: : 

“A life-sized representation of a bull 
dog having mechanism by which it is 
made to bark, open and close its mouth, 
nod its head, and with a small wheel un- 
der each paw by which it ‘may easily 
be moved about, is a plaything for the 


; amusement of children and properly clas- 


the protestants, rules that duty should | 


have been taken on the bent cylinder 
glass in question according to size, and 


in addition, 5 per cent for being bent, | 


under Paragraphs 219 and 224 of the 
said act, as claimed. 
«Protest No. 108627-G-14518-25). 


sifiable as a toy under paragraph 1414 
of the tariff act of 1922.” 

The protestant contended for duty un- 
der paragraph 1303 of the 1922 tariff act, 
as manufactures of papier mache, at the 
rate of but 25 per cent ad valorem. This 


| contention is overruled by Judge Sulli- 


van, who upholds the collector’s assesge 
ment at the toy rate. 
{Protest No, 155838-G-7680-26),. 
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Good Intentions Are Declared to Be No Justitication 


For Falsehoods Charged in Promoting Oil Company 


Conviction Is Upheld : 
For Misuse of Mails 


Honest Expectation of Profit 
Said Not to Excuse 
Fraudulent Acts. 


JOHN J. NELSON, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, 
v. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; CIR- 
cuit Court oF APPEALS, EIGHTH CIR- 
culT, No. 7213. 

Thirty-four errors were relied upon*in 
this writ of error to the District Court 
for the Western District of Arkansas to 
review a conviction for using the mails 
to defraud. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals reviewed 
the alleged errors relating to rulings on 
evidence and the charge of the trial 
court to the jury, but found none that 
justified a reversal. — 

James D. Head for plaintiff in error; 
James D. Shaver, Special Assistant 
United States Attorney (S. S. Langley, 
United States Attorney, with him on the 
brief), for defendant in error. 

Before Stone and Lewis, Circuit 
Judges, and Symes, District Judge. 

Judge Lewis delivered the opinion of 
the court, as follows: 

In May, 1924, an indictment was found 
against plaintiffs in error and several 
other persons, charging them in six 
counts thereof with devising a scheme 
to defraud and using the post office of 
the United States for the purpose of ex- 
ecuting said scheme, in violation of sec- 
tion 215 of the Criminal Code, and in 
one count (the seventh) with a criminal 
conspiracy to so use the post office in 
the execution of said scheme, in viola- 
tion of section 37 of the Criminal Code. 
Plaintiff in error was put to trial and 
convicted on the conspiracy count and 
on four of the other counts, and he then 
brought the case here. 

The scheme charged to have been de- 
vised is set forth at length in the first 
count and by reference made a part of 
the other counts. Each of the six counts 
set forth a letter charged to have been 
deposited in the United States post office 
at El Dorado, Arkansas, for the purpose 
of executing said scheme. The con- 
spiracy count charges that twenty-one 
named overt acts were done -by some or 
all of the defendants to effect the object 
of the unlawful conspiracy. , 

The scheme in substance was to ob- 
tain money and: property from numer- 
ous unknown persons by means of false 
and fraudulent pretenses, representa- 
tions and promises and speaking in gen- 
eral terms, it was this: 

Plaintiff in error and two other named 
defendants would and did organize and 
make themselves the officers of the Nel- 
son Petroleum Company, a corporation, 
with a capitalization of $350,000, di- 
vided into 70,000 shares. 


False Statements 
Charged in Advertising 


They would also organize the Nelson 
Refining Company, a trust estate, with 
a capitalization of $750,000, divided into 
150,000 shares, and the defendants would 
and did thereupon make certain false 
and fraudulent statements and represen- 
tations in newspaper advertisements and 
circular letters to be sent through the 
mails concerning said companies for the 
purpose of inducing the public to pur- 
chase shares of stock in said corpora- 
tion and in said trust estate; that the 
place of business and the principal of- 
fice of each of said companies was to be 
at El Dorado, Arkansas; that the pre- 
tended purpose of each of said companies 
was to engage in the production and re- 
fining of oil for profit; that a part of 
said scheme was to take and hold title 
to properties and oil leases in the name 
of the defendant John L. Nelson per- 
sonally, without transferring same to the 
companies to which they might belong, 
so as to hide and conceal production and 
proceeds therefrom from the persons to 
be defrauded; that a part of said scheme 
was to announce a pretended 50 per cent 
cash dividend to all stockholders in the 
Petroleum Company of record March 31, 
1923, and to advertise that fact in order 
to stimulate and assist in the sale and 
purchase of shares; it was further a part 
of said scheme to withhold checks for 
said pretended 50 per cent cash dividend 
and not send them out promptly -nor 
until after the organization of the Nelson 
Refining Company, and then induce 
stockholders to use the dividend checks 
with additional funds in purchasing 
stock in the Nelson Refining Company, 
thus inducing the stockholders in the Pe- 
troleum Company to make additional and 
unprofitable investments, and to never 
deliver and never pay checks for divi- 
dends to other stockholders, 

Other elements of the scheme were al- 
leged to be false and fraudulent pre- 
tenses, representations and promises 
that the Nelson Petroleum Company 
was laid on a foundation of dividend- 
paying oil production, that it had produc- 
ing wells which would guarantee a re- 
turn to stockholders of 100 per cent on 
their investments and was earning divi- 
dends for its stockholders, that subscrip- 
tion orders were pouring in for stock at 
$5 per share and that on a day named in 
the future the price would be advanced 
to $7.50 per share and in all probability 
it would advance to $15 or $20 a share on 
the ¢ompletion of another well and that 
persons would be lucky if they could pur- 
chase stock immediately. 

The circular letters and advertise- 
ments, which were put out beginning in 
January or Februry, 19238, brought in 
through the mails within two or three 
months about $150,000 from the general 
public for stock ia the Nelson Petroleum 
Company. 

Nelson had been engaged in drilling oil 
wells in the oil field near El Dorado, Ar- 


kansas, during 1922, and had met with’ 


RE 





some success. He had brought in some 
oil wells for others and had obtained 
some leases for himself on which he 
found oil, and in the late fall of that 
year he conceived the idea of organizing 
these companies. 

With the assistance of some of his co- 
defendants who were in his employ he 
incorporated the Nelson Petroleum Com- 
pany in February, 1923, and a month or 
so later they executed a declaration of 
trust, calling it Zhe Nelson 
Company. 
Nelson Petroleum Company was organ- 
ized. Articles of incorporation were ecx- 
ecuted and filed. Nelson claimed that he 
turned over to it on its incorporation 
three or four oil-drilling rigs but that he 
retained title to all leases and other prop- 
erty in his own name, which he intended 


them for the corporation and continued 
to carry on the business in his own name 
as before. 

There was some evidence that on filing 
the articles an informal meeting was had 
at the office of Nelson’s attorney and of- 


as to the property which Nelson was to 
continue to hold for the corporation. 

He testified also that he thought he 
made assignments or deeds, but no such 
instruments were ever recorded nor could 
they be found. No records of corporate 
proceedings were kept or written up. 
None were had. A stock certificate book 
was procured and when 
came in the certificates were issued and 
sent out and the amounts received there- 
for deposited in bank to the credit of 
the corporation. 

Any moneys received by Nelson in con- 
nection with operating the properties 
were put into the company’s bank ac- 
count and the named officers of the com- 
pany checked against that account as 
Nelson might give directions. He was in 
entire control. 

The declaration of trust of the Nelson 
Refining Company was never filed for 
record. Some of its stock was sold to 
the public. 


Petroleum Company 
Is Declared Bankrupt 


ruptey against the 
Company early in July, 1923. 
adjudicated bankrupt in September fol- 
lowing and was insolvent. 
Nelson was adjudicated bankrupt. He 
was insolvent. The Refining Company 
had no assets. That was also true of the 
Petroleum Company, aside from the 


testified he had assigned to. that com- 
pany. 

The reason he gave for retaining in his 
own name property which he said be- 
longed to the Petroleum Company was 
that he wanted to maintain his credit 
and that the company had no credit. He 
was in debt about $60,000 at the time the 
Petroleum Company was _ incorporated, 
and he testified that it was understood 
by the company’s directors that it would 
assume and it did assume $30,000 of that 
indebtedness. 

He furnished between $12,000 and $15,- 
000 to pay for the stock-selling campaign 
of Petroleum Company stock, and allowed 
to brokers at Chicago, who sold some of 
that stock, 30 per cent of the amount 
for which it was sold. The same rate of 
compensation was paid to brokers who 


No corporation record was made up of 
the 50 per cent cash dividend to stock- 


Nelson testified that the directors of that 
company agreed that that 
should be declared. Some of it was paid 
but much of it was not paid. The com- 
pany did not have the funds. It was 
advertised as payable to stockholders of 
record March 31, 1923, 
is strongly persuscive that the whole 
purpose of declev-ng and advertising that 
dividend was to stimulate sale of stock 
in the Refining Company. Nelson so 
testified. Some of the money received 


over to the Petroleum Company and its 
stock issued to the Refining Company. 

When it was found that money could 
not be obtained to pay the 50 per cent 
dividend, deferred notes were issued to 
many of the Petroleum Company stock- 
holders for their share of*the dividend, 
and these were never paid. Some stock- 
holders were induced when they received 
the 50 per cent dividend check to use it 
and more money to buy stock in the Pe- 
troleum or Refining company. 

At the argument the indictment was 
conceded to be good, and it was not de- 
nied that the proof in the case supported 
the verdicts of guilty. 

Thirty-four Errors 


Charged in Appeal 

Thirty-four errors were relied on, of 
which four relate to the exclusion of evi- 
dence, foux challenge portions of the 
court’s charge, one the failure of the 
court to declare a proposition of law 
though not requested, and 25 are based 
on refusals to instruct the jury as re- 
quested. 

1. Three assignments on exclusion of 
evidence relate to what is designated as 
the K. M. A. lease, which appears to be 
an oil lease on lands in Texas. Nelson 
offered to show that he had a hdlf-inter- 
est in that lease, that it was of value and 


Nelson Petroleum Company as its prop- 
erty and had included that with other oil 


thought he had signed for the benefit of 
the company, to be held by him for it. 
That is, he claimed, that he held this 
lease in the same way that he held the 
leases in the Arkansas field for the com- 
pany. To establish this counsel said: 

“We offer now in evidence certified 
copy of an assignment of lease from A. 
D. Hudspeth, et al., as trustees of Cana- 
dian Petroleum Co., to J. L. Nelson, as 
defendant’s Exhibit 22.” 
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Refining | 
It can hardly be said that the © 


the corporation should have, and held . 


ficers of the corporation, including Nel- © 
son as president, were agreed on, and | 
that the attorney drew up a statement ; 


subscriptions - 


Creditors began proceedings in bank- . 
Nelson Petroleum - 
It was } 


In that month ; 


three or four oil-well rigs which Nelson : 


sold some of the Refining Company stock. ’ 
holders in the Petroleum Company, but ° 


dividend - 


and the evidence : 


for stock in that company was turned : 


that he held that interest also for the ; 


interest in a written statement which he :‘ 
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Rulings on Evidence 


Are Found Proper 


| Exclusion of Certified Copy in 
Lieu of Original Is 
Held Valid. 


On objection the exhibit was excluded. 
We do not find the exhibit in the record. 
; The court expressed the opinion that the 
original was the best evidence. The 
original assignment was not offered. 

We think there was no error in this 
ruling. Furthermore, there may have 
been other objections apparent on the in- 
spection of the certified copy which would 
have required its exclusion. The offer 
shows that the claimed assignors were 
trustees. The extent of their powers is 
not disclosed. Again it is not shown that 
if Nelson had the interest claimed he had 
ever conveyed it to the Nelson Petroleum 
* Company. In view of the charges in the 
indictment we fail to see the relevancy 
of the offer. 

It is also assigned and relied on as 
error that: 

“The court erred in refusing to allow 
the witness Nelson to testify that from 
the 15th day of April, 1921, until his 
bankruptcy he believed that he had title 
in his own name to all the property ad- 
vertised as being owned by the com- 
» pany.” 


: Ownership of Property 


‘ Declared Irrelevant 
} We are not cited to the page of -the 
record where this ruling can be found; 
we cannot see how it is at all relevant as 
to what Nelson owned or thought he 
owned prior to the incorporation in Feb- 
ruary, 1923, nor do we understand how 
his statement as to his belief can be of 
any significance or be given any weight 
in the face of the fact, disclosed by his 
. own positive testimony, that he continued 
to personally hold title to all of this 
property, mortgaged it and dealt with it 
as his own up to the time he was ad- 
judged a bankrupt. 
2. The other thirty-two claimed errors 
relied on all have reference to instruc- 
tions, those given by the court and those 
We think they 
may be disposed of without a special con- 
sideration of each; in fact, to do the 
latter would extend this opinion to an un- 
reasonable length.: At the close of the 
charge given by the court counsel for de- 
*fendant presented 36 separate instruc- 
tions and requested the court to give 
them to the jury. 
Nelson as a witness in his own behalf 
testified at length to what he did and to 
_ what he hoped and expected from the oil 
leases in the way of profits. 
+ He said he went to his attorney in No- 
‘vember or December, 1922, about forming 
.a corporation, that he supposed it had all 
been attended to and went back to his 
attorney in January or February to get 
the corporation; such a list was offered in 
ithat he company had not been incorpo- 
‘rated, that the articles of association 
. must be first signed up and that there- 
upon he took two other parties with him 
,and they signed the articles of incorpora- 
tion; that at that time or about that time 
he had his counsel prepare a list of the 
properties of the corporation but that it 
, he corporation; such a list was offered in 
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: which it refused to give. 


-—»s rece me ~— wee eres: 
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. evidence and received; he testified that 
he thought he had made a deed of these 
properties to th corporation but that it 
; was not put of record and he did not in- 
‘tend to put it of record. 

No such deed could be found. The 
title papers to the properties embraced in 
the list were admitted as evidence. The 
list offered as an exhibit containd, among 
: other named leases, the one known as K. 


: M. A., in Witchita County, Texas, and 
: one-sixty-fourth royalty interest in 160 
acres at Chickasha, Oklahoma. His coun- 
sel asked him this question about the ex- 
hibit: 

“Q. Mr. Nelson, from the time that 
you claimed to have custody of this ex- 
hibit No. 1, which purports to be a tenta- 
tive contract of conveyance, you may 
state from that time on you honestly 
believed the title to this property was in 
the NefSon Petroleum Company.” 

SA. 1 did.” 


| Holdings Were Mortgaged 


; By Nelson in Own Name 
The exhibit was offered in evidence. 

He borrowed money in his own name 

after the company was incorporated and 
p easeneed some of the interests which 
' he held to secure the’ debt. He testified 
that’ he actually believed the state- 
ments that were made about the 
value of the properties and that they 
would earn dividends, that he acted con- 
scientiously in organizing the company 
; and intended to put into it everything 
‘he had, that he did not appropriate any 
of it to his own use, that he thought 
both companies would grow and he could 
not see how they could fail. * 

He knew it was advertised all the time 
as the property of the Nelson Petroleum 
Company and he carried it in his name 
in good faith for that company. He was 
not restricted in giving every detail and 
in making every explanation, both as to 
what he did, his- reason therefor, his 
good intentions and his good faith ex- 
: pectations for the future. 


i The court expressed no opinion as to 
‘ the weight of the evidence and made 
!no comments on the facts of the case. 
the charges’ in the indictment were 
stated and carefully explained to the 
jury. The difference and the legal effect 
between expression of an opinion and a 
statement of fact was stated to the jury 
; and they were instructed to make dis- 
crimination between the two. 

The jury were further advised, in sub- 
stance, the defendant was not criminally 
liable for an honest belief, that his liabil- 
ity depended upon whether he had made 
‘certain statements of facts as alleged 
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Stock 
Subscriptions 


in the indictment and whether those 
statements were false and the defendant 
knew them to be false, and if so whether 
he made them with the intention of 
thereby procuring money or property as 
charged. Amonk the many exceptions 
taken to the charge at its close by 
Nelson’s counsel was this: 

“Tf the court please, I desire to ask 
the court in connection with the in- 
struction given in regard to ownership 
of the 16 producing wells, thatif Nelson 
in good faith held those oil wells in trust 
for the petroleum Company at the time 
of the alleged representation, and at the 
time of the alleged promises, then that 
his trusteeship and holding them in that 
way would in effect be the same as the 
ownership by the company. 


Jury Told to Determine 


Purpose of Defendant 

“The Court: The jury will take the 
testimony upon that point and determine 
what purpose defendant had in holding 
the title to the property, and whether or 
not it was in good faith, or whether or 
not it was done for the purpose of hold- 
ing out that the company actually owned 
the property while in truth and in fact 
the title was retained by Nelson for any 
purpose that he may have had. 

“Mr. Head: I still object to it because 
the court said ‘for any purpose that he 
may have had.’ I think that ought to 
be any sinister purpose, because if he 
held it for the innocent purpose of help- 
ing out with credit that he had, and the 
absence of credit by the company, that 
would be in fact the ownership. 

“The Court: With reference to the 
matter of credit the jury will take into 
consideration the testimony of Mr. Nel- 
son with reference to the purpose that 
he had in holding the title. As I recall 
the testimony of Mr. Nelson upon that 
point it was in substance that the com- 
pany had no credit. You will determine 
whether or not it was sufficient explana- 
tion, and you may ask yourselves the 
question whether or not if the company 
had title to the property, the same prop- 
erty that Mr. Nelson had title to, if they 
would not have as much credit as he had, 
based upon that particular property.” 

Counsel in further excepting to the 
court’s charge said: 

“Mr. Head: Now, with reference to 
that portion of the charge wherein the 
court was distinguishing between state- 
ment of opinion and statements of fact, 
I want to except to it because it fails 
to carry to the jury the proposition that 
a statement may be worded in a way 
which does not express on its face that 
it is an opinion, and yet in fact be noth- 
ing more than an opinion. 

“The Court: That is a question of 
fact that the jury will determine. That 
is a refinement that I cannot conceive 
of.’ 


Good Intentions Ruled 


Not to Control Case 

The .insistence of Nelson’s counsel 
throughout the trial, and here, on the 
effect which he insists should be given 
to Nelson’s claimed good faith and hon- 
est expectations cannot be acceded to. 
The Seventh Circuit, in Moore v. United 
States, 2 Fed. (2d) 839, was confronted 
with the same contention. 

It was there claimed that the defend- 
ant’s hope and beligf of ultimate success 
justified the employment of any and all 
means and the promulgation of any plan 
or artifice to secure money for the enter- 
prise. The court answered the conten- 
tion by quotation from its opinion in 
Linn v. United States, 234 Fed. 543: 

“ The insistence that Linn honestly be- 
lieved this property had great possibili- 
ties, and that, if he could get hold of it 
and work it, large profits would speedily 
come: to himself and to those whom he 
might induce to purchase shares of the 
stock, may be conceded. But when, in 
order to raise money, he devises a 
scheme to represent to intending stock 
purchasers that his company had present 
title, possession, control, and operation 
of property, and a vast offer for it, 
when all this, to his certain knowl- 
edge, was false, then these constitute 
the scheme or artifice to defraud these 
intending purchasers into making pur- 
chases they would not otherwise make, 
and is to be considered wholly apart 
from the faith which Linn might have, 
that if, in this manner, he might raise 
sufficient funds, he would then get hold 
of the property, and make vast profits 
for these same intended investors.” 

See Agnew v. United States, 165 U. S. 
36, 53; Menefee v. United States, 236 
Fed. 826, 837. 

The truth is, Nelson made no defense 
other than the one discredited in the 
foregoing quotation. The representa- 
tions charged to have been made were 
representations of facts, they were false, 
and they were effective for the purposes 
intended. Neither company ever had 
anything in the way of property, aside 
from the funds sent to Nelson and his 
associates for the purchase of stock; and 
Nelson’s explanation of the so-called de- 
claration of a 50 per cent cash dividend 
confirms the charge of the indictment of 
the purpose for which that was done—a 
mere pretense to induce the purchase by 
the unsuspecting public of more stock. 


Instructions to Jury 


Found Satisfactory 

The entire record has been read and 
we are convinced that every principle of 
law applicable to the facts of the case 
was stated to the jury for its guidance. 
The requested. instructions asked for an 
amplification of some of those principles 
and for statements of the effeet of de- 
fendant’s asserted good faith and honest 
expectations as applied to different facts 
in the case, and in a way that counsel 
doubtless thought would more favorably 
impress the jury in behalf of defendant. 
In our opinion the court did not err in 
refusing to give them. 

“3. The indictment charged that the 
pretended purpose of the Petroleum 
Company and the Refining Company, as 
represented by defendant, was to engage 
in the production of oil and gas and re- 
fining crude oil for profit, but that in 
truth the real purpose of defendant was 
to sell shares or certificates in both com- 
panies and then appropriate to his own 
use and benefits moneys so received. The 
court in its charge to the jury stated: 

“The use that was made of the money 
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Sugar Dealer Held Liable for Difference 
In Market Value and That of Defective Goods 


Circuit Court of Appeals Affirms Judgment Given for 
Jobber Who Placed Order. 


ARTHUR H. LAMBORN, GERADR P. TAME- 
LING, CHARLES C. RIGGS, ET AL., PLAIN- 
TIFFS IN ERROR, V. NORTHERN JOBBING 
CoMPANY; CrrcUuIT CourRT OF APPEALS, 
SEVENTH Circuit, No. 3784. 


A jobber in this case negotiated for 
sugar to be delivered in New York and, 
with the wholesaler’s knowledge, resold 
the sugar in Minnesota and had it ship- 
ped here direct by the wholesaler. The 
sugar was not of the grade contracted 
for by the jobber. The wholesaler asked 
that the sugar be used and adjustment 
would be made satisfactorily to the job- 
ber. The court held that, in view of these 
facts, the measure of ‘damages was the 
difference. between the Minnesota mar- 
ket value of the goods; as represented, 
and the value of the goods delivered. 

Before Alschuler, Evans and Ander- 
son, Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
opinion, by Judge Evans, follows: 

This action was brought to recover |! 
damages for breach of warranty in the 
sale of 15,000 bags, 100 pounds each, of 
fine granulated sugar. A general verdict | 
in favor of the plaintiff for $46,200 was | 
followed by the entry of a judgment for 
this sum. 

The only assignment of error argucd | 
involves the court’s ruling upon the 
measure of damage. 

Defendant’s theory was that its liabil- 
ity, if any existed, was limited to the dif- 
ference in the New York market value of 
sugar, as represented, and the sugar ac- 
tually delivered. 

Plaintiff, while accepting this rule as 
a general one, insisted that an exception 
thereto governed and it was entitled to 
recover the difference in the Minnesota | 
market value of the sugar, as repre- 
sented, and the sugar delivered. 

Question Left to Jury. 

The court accepted plaintiff’s view and 
let the jury decide whether the exception 
to the rule applied. 

The unusual circumstances which called 
for the application of the exception to 
the rule grew out of the following facts: 
In plaintiff’s negotiations with defend- 
ants’ broker for the purchase and deliv- 
ery of this sugar in New York a price 
was quoted by the broker, who then was 
advised that the plaintiff would go to 
Minnesota and solicit the retail trade for 
orders; and unless the necessary orders 
could be obtained in Minnesota, no sugar 
would be purchased. Thereafter plain- 
tiff solicited the orders in Minnesota, 
and, being successful, placed its order for 
the 1,500,000 pounds of sugar before 
mentioned, which sugar was thereupon 
shipped to Minnesota. ; 

Both the authority of the broker to 
bind the seller and the understanding 
between the broker and the buyer re- 
specting the Minnesota orders were con- 
troverted issues of fact as well as of | 
law. | 

Defendants insist the court erred in | 
submitting these issues to the jury. | 

Several reasons are advanced by plain- 
tiff in support of the judgment rendered. 

| 
| 


Only two of them however, need be con- 








sidered. (a) The circumstances, peculiar 
to this case, which arose when the sugar, 
was delivered to the retail merchants in 
Minnesota. (b) The evidence showing 
the error, if any, was not prejudicial. 

Plaintif—E_also insists that defendants’ 
bill of exceptions (due to the insufficient 
certificate of the trial judge) does not 
permit of the presentation of this ques- 
tion. 

Court Amends Order. 

Defendants, while admitting the orig- 
inal certificate is insufficient under Rule 
10, Sec. 2, call our attention to a subse- 
quent order of the trial judge made after 
the term at which judgment was entered. 
It reads: 

“Now, Therefore, It is Hereby Ordered 
that the said last paragraph or certificate 
be amended so as to state the truth as to 
what the bill of exceptions did then and 
does now contain and that it be and here- 
by is amended to read as follows: 

“‘And forasmuch as the matters 
above set forth do not fully appear of 











that was received.by the sale of the stock 
of these two companies, that i& not an 
element of this offense, but the jury may 
consider that in connection with all the 
other facts in the case to ascertain what 
was the purpose of obtaining the money.” 

Exception was taken to this part of the 
charge. It is argued that it was the 
function of the grand jury to ascertain 
and state the claimed fraudulent scheme, 
and that having done so, and having 
made the intention of defendant to ap- 
propriate money received from the sale 
of/stock a part of said fraudulent scheme, 
the court was without right or power to 
change or modify the scheme set up in 
the indictment; and that it erred in elim- 
inating from consideration of the jury 
the alleged intention of defendant to 
convert the money so received to his own 
use and benefit. 

The gist of the offense charged was a 
use of the postoffice for fraudulent pur- 
poses. If the charge in the indictment in 
the respect noted was not a material ele- 
ment in the fraudulent scheme, then it 
was the duty of the court to instruct the 
jury to disregard it and there was no 
error. 

We held in Chew v. United States, 9 F. 
(2d) 848, 352, that whether defendant 
gained or lost by the scheme is im- 
material and need not be alleged. The 
question as to what is surplusage in an 
indictment and may be disregarded has 
been so clearly and fully considered and 
discussed by this court in Mathews v. 
United States, opinion filed October 4, 
1926, that we deem it unnecessary to at- 
tempt to add anything to what is there 
said. It is sufficient to say that the 
allegation was an immaterial one. 

Other errors are relied on. We think 
they are obviously without merit. 

The judgment’is affirmed. 

November 22, 1926, 
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record, the defendants tender this, their 
bill of exceptions, and pray that the same 
may be signed by the judge of this court 
pursuant to the statute in such case 
made; which is done accordingly, this 
26th day of May, A..D. 1926, the forego- 
ing being all of the evidence relative to 
the issues whether the damages be based 
and determined upon the markets or val- 
ues in New York City or be based upon 
the markets or values at the destination 
of the cars.’” 

To what cxtent, and when, the cer- 
tificate to the bill of exceptions may be 
amended, has been a vexatious question 
before this as well as many other courts. 

We have heretofore held that a nunc 
pro tunc order may be entered, after the 
term has expired, amending an insuffi- 
cient certificate to the bill of exceptions. 
Brown v. United States, 196 Fed. 351. 

Whether the facts in the given case 
justify the district judge in entering such 
an order is for that court to determine. 
While ordinarily the basis for amendment 
must be found in the minutes of the 
clerk, the notes of the judge or other offi- 
cial documentary evidence, the dictum in 


| the above cited case is to the effect that 


a nunc pro tune order may be based en- 


tirely on the recollection of the trial 
judge. 4 


Ruling Declared Logical. 
Such a holding seems logical in view 


| of the fact that the court is merely mak- 


ing a record of a prior judicial act which, 
through negligence, oversight or misun- 
derstanding is either not recorded or is 
erroneously éntered. 

In the instant case there is no reason 


for going so far, for here a record, an | 


incomplete certificate duly and timely 
signed, appears. But the district judge, 
in his order, says that “inadvertently 
and by mistake the certificate did not ex- 


| plicitly so state.” 


There being a certificate duly and 
timely signed which did not record the 


facts as the court had found them, a | 


proper case for a nunc pro tunc order 
arose. 

The bill of exceptions was prepared in 
accordance with our Rule 10, Defend- 
ants’ counsel have very successfully and 
satisfactorily condensed the testimony. 
Both counsel labored to accomplish this 
result, and their efforts are to be com- 
mended. While the judge’s recital of 
“inadvertence and mistake” in correctly 
expressing his order is sufficient to jus- 
tify the nunc pro tune order, it is ap- 
parent both counsel understood that such 
a certificate as the judge made in his 
nunc pro tunc order was the aim and ob- 
ject of both counsel in the first instance. 

The question being properly and ade- 
quately presented, it becomes necessary 
for us to consider the two aforementioned 
reasons for affirming the judgment. 

(a) Defendants delivered his sugar to 
the plaintiff’s customers in various Min- 
nesota towns. Plaintiff never had an op- 
portunity to inspéct the merchandise in 
New York, and neither it nor its pur- 
chasers discovered its condition until it 
reached Minnesota. Immediately upon 
its delivery, the retailers made vigorous 
protests, and the complaints were sub- 
mitted by the plaintiff to defendants. De- 
fendants’ representative gave assurance 
to plaintiff, saying among other things: 

“If there was anything wrong with the 
sugar, they would adjust the matter en- 
tirely satisfactorily to us and * * * 
would suggest that we go ahead and 
have the merchants use the sugar up, 
and send the samples, which I done.” 

Offer for Adjustment Noted. 

Upon plaintiff’s discovery that the su- 
gar was not as represented, it had an 
election of remedies. It could have re- 
scinded the contract, or it could have re- 
tained the sugar and sued for damages. 
Before making any election, it, in good 
faith, made known to the defendants the 
condition of the goods sold, and defend- 
ants in equal good faith, and doubtless 
desirous of avoiding a rescission urged 
the plaintiff to retai nthe sugar, offering 
in consideration thereof “to adjust the 
matter entirely satisfactorily to the 
plaintiff.” 

In other words, plaintiff’s agreement 
not to rescind (to forego one of its reme- 
dies) was a sufficient consideration to 
support defendant’s promise “to adjust 
the matter satisfactorily to plaintiff.” 
The term “satisfactorily to plaintiff” 
was there used knowing and understand- 
ing that the sugar was in Minnesota and 
that, Minnesota retailers were to be pla- 
cated. This could only be done by allow- 
ing them credits which represented the 
differences in Minnesota values of the 
sugar as represented and the sugar de- 
livered, 

Under these circumstances the plain- 
tiff’s damage was the difference in Min- 
nesota values of the sugar as represented 
and the sugar delivered. 

(b) But were we to assume this meas- 
ure of damage to be erroneous, the 
query arises, Were defendants prejudiced 
by having the Minnesota values rather 
than the New York values applied. 

We think not. 

It is doubtless true that market values 
as to many articles varies in different 
places, and this variance, no doubt, was 
more noticeable and more marked a few 
generations back when means of commu- 
nication and transportation were not as 
swift or as adequate as they are today. 
This difference in market values, no 
doubt, is what led to the pronounce- 
ment of the rule which fixes the place of 
delivery ordinarily as the place where the 
market value (for the purpose of meas- 
uring damages) is to be ascertained. 

Difference Declared Negligible. 

However, it is apparent to the court 
without any evidence, that the difference 
in market values between two places in 
the United States is negligible, particu- 
larly as to certain articles. Take for ex- 
ample, the price of wheat, of cotton, 
gorn and many other staple articles in- 
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Owner of Lighter 
Held Liable for ~ 


Damage to Cargo 








Which Sank in New York 
Harbor Was Not 


Seaworthy. 


RICHMOND-NEW YORK STEAMSHIP Co. 
LIBELLANT, V. LIGHTER “MIAMI,” CLyYDI 
LIGHTERAGE COMPANY, CLAIMANT; AN 
CLypE LIGHTERAGE Co., INc., RESPON 
ENT; District Court, EASTERN DIs 
trict, N. Y., No. AD. 6334. 

A steam lighter used by,ya commol 
carrier in this case was found from thi 
evidence to be unseaworthy. 

Bigham, Englar and Jones, proctori 
| for libellant; Macklin, Brown and Var 
Wyck,, proctors for claimant and re 
spondeht. 

The full text of the opinion by Judge 
Moscowitz follows: 

The libellant was the bailee of a cargo 
of burlap. The “Miami” was.owned by 
| the respondent, Clyde Lighterage Com- 
pany, Inc., which was engaged by the 
libellant to carry the cargo of burlap 
for the libellant, on January 16, 1923. 
Pursuant to the agreement, the “Miami” 
was to carry the cargo from Pier 2 
American Docks, Staten Island, to Pier 
| 7, North River. The “Miami” left Pier 

2, American Docks, and proceeded up the 
| bay with the cargo. The “Miami” be- 

gan to take in water rapidly and there- 

upon headed for Burns Brothers Docks. 
| Before reaching the dock the “Miami” 
| 


terre Judge Says Vessel 





sank, dumping its cargo of burlap into 
the water. It was stipulated upon the 
trial that the value of the “Miami” was 
$2,500. 
Lighter Overhauled. 

The steam lighter “Miami” was a 
; weoden boat built in 1880 or 1882. Wal- 
ter McKay testified that he made a sur- 
vey of the “Miami” in 1921, at which 
time the boat was seaworthy, and in 
answer to a question he said, “the boat 
was seaworthy if not overloaded.” An- 
drew J. Smith made a survey in De- 
cember, 1922, and testified that the boat 
was seaworthy. George M. Clyde, the 
President of the Clyde Lighterage Co., 
testified that the Clyde Lighterage Co. 
was the owner of the lighter “Miami” 
and was purchased by it in 1917. He 
said that at the time the vessel was 
; purchaser it was an old vessel and that 
it was overhauled. He further testified 
that no one supervised the ordering of 
repairs on the vessel and in making re 
pairs he relied upon the report of the 
master as to its condition, The master 
of the ““Miami” testified that in Septem- 
ber, 1922, the boat was corked and that 
the day of the accident the cargo was 
loaded and it proceeded up the bay and 
the engineer called out that the boat 
was leaking and that water was coming 
in from the bow. He testified that the 
weather was rough and the water 
choppy. The master testified before the 
| local inspector that the planking would 
not hold together. 
| 





The boat seams were 1% inch to 1 
inch in width. In a number of places 
the-oakum was out of the seams and 
the seams were filled with dirt and not 
water-tight. The deck planks were 
short, the starboard log rail out of re- 
pair and the seams were wide open in 
places. But one plank was pulled home 
with screw bolts. The planking was ir- 
regular. The deck beams were reen- 
forced and some of the beams were 
rotted. The seams were so broad that 
| you could see daylight through them. 
No suitable explanation was given by 
the respondent for the sinking of the 
“Miami.” None could be given as this 
boat was unseaworthy. 

I am convinced that this boat was not 
seaworthy and that the respondent was 
fully acquainted with its condition. 
There is nothing to indicate that the 
captain of the “Miami” was competent 
to superintend and make repairs. A 
casual inspection of the “Miami” would 
disclose the fact that she was unsea- 
worthy. The lack of privity has not 
been established by the respondent and 
the prayer for limitation of liability is 
denied. 

A decree may be entered for the libel- 
lant against the respondent with costs 
and the usual order of reference. 





December 16, 1926. 
saniinniclatetigeeee  e 
cluding granulated sugar. Communica- 
tion is so swift and transportation facili- 
ties so rapid that there is no difference 
(other than transportation costs) in 
prices of these various commodities. 

But we are not required to take judi- 
cial notice of this fact. Defendants’ wit- 
ness testified that he kept himself in- 
formed on the market value of the dif- 
ferent kinds of sugar. He said it was 
possible in 1920, and it is possible now, 
to determine the price in wholesale quan- 
tities in other places, knowing the New 
York price. He said the price is deter- 
mined by the New York price, to which is 
added the prevailing freight rate to point 
of destination. 

In other words, in Winona, Minnesota, 
there was a wholesale market for sugar 
of the character here sold. That Winona 
wholesale price was the New York price, 
plus freight. 

If it be contended that the sugar ac- 
tually delivered, due to defective or in- 
sufficient refining, was of a character or 
| quality for which there was no market 
value, defendants’ position is not im- 
proved. For the rule is well established 
that if the commodity be one for which 
i there is no market value, the parties are 
given a much wider range of inquiry to 
ascertain its value. 

In the present case numerous retailers 
were produced, and examined and cross- 
examined, to ascertain the extent of the 
| imperfection of the sugar, and testified 
as to its value. In view of their expe- 


rience in handling sugar, we conclude 
there was no error in receiving their. tes- 
timony as to its value. 

The judgment is affirmed, 

December 15, 1926, 
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Rivers 


And Harbors 


Purchase of Cape Cod Canal Is Assa 


On Floor as Senate Passes Rivers 


Mr. Lenroot States 
It Is ‘White Elephant’ 


Says Owners Have Been Trying 
to “Unload Property for 
Ten Long Years.” 


The Senate on December 21 passed the 
rivers and harbors bill providing for the 
development of numerous _ projects 
throughout the country. The proposal 
to purchase the Cape Cod Canal in Mas- 

. sachusetts was one of the controversial 
projects: debated by the Senate during 
its consideration of the bill. Excerpts 
from the debate on that subject follow: 

Mr. Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas: Mr. 
President, accordirg to my view of the 
matter, one of the principal reasons for 
the acquisition of the Cape Cod Canal 
by the Government of the United States 
is that it may be considered a logical 
part of what will be one of the greatest 
coastal-waterway projects in the history 
of mankind—the American intracoastal 
canal, which is to extend from New 
England and New York along the coasts 
of the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico 
to Texas and which will establish a uni- 
fied water system for two-thirds of the 
territory and nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation of the United States. 

“Furthermore, ownership of the Cape 
Cod Canal by the Government will vastly 
facilitate our coastwise trade. The pend- 
ing river and harbor bill provides not 
only for the acquirement of the Cape 
Cod Canal, but for the construction of 
other important sections of this intra- 
coastal project, notably the section from 
Beaufort, N. C., to Cape Fear River, 
N. C., and the section from New Orleans, 
La., to Corpus Christi, Tex. I under- 
stand that the committee has reported 
an amendment authorizing the construc- 
tion of the section from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Miami, Fla., and I further under- 
stand that there are surveys provided for 
in the bill calling for an examination of 
the advisability of constructing other sec- 
tions of this great waterway. 

“The American mtracoastal canal was 
officially recognized as a possible Gov- 
ernment project when Congress passed 
the rivers and harbors act of 1909, di- 
recting surveys to determine the ad- 
visability of constructing a continuous 
waterway, inland where practicable, 
from Boston, Mass., to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande on the lower border of 
Texas. Let me say here that the ex- 
tension of this waterway into Maine is 
practicable and is definitely contem- 
plated; and let me say further that, 
while this great project has not been 
adopted as a whole, so many of the 
component sections have already been 
recognized by the Government and are 
already under improvement that they 
comprise a very large portion of the en- 
tire channel. 


Improvement of Trade 


Foreseen as Result 

“Thus, we have in prospect a coast 
line channel for almost the entire length 
of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the 
United States—a channel having already 
a depth in many links and sections, some 
of them not yet connected, of 5 to 25 
feet or more; a channel which, when 
completed and given a_ standardized 
depth, will connect the waterways of the 
greater part of the United States, forg- 
ing them into a single gigantic unit, in- 
tensifying our capacity for production, 
distribution, and exchange, enabling us 
the better to supply our growing coun- 
try and the world with the necessities, 
the facilities, and the comforts of ex- 
istence. 

“Every link in this waterway is a 
matter of national concern; and nearly 
every link has, like the Cape Cod 
Canal, reasons to support its develop- 
ment, not only as a part of the intra- 
coastal project but on its merits as an 
independent waterway.” 

Mr. Lenrott (Rep.), 
President, I desire to address myself 
very briefly to the pending question, 
which is the purchase of the Cape Cod 
Canal. I recognize the futility of any 
opposition to this proposal. The votes 
are here to pass it, and I know that it 
will be approved by a very large ma- 
jority. 

“The Senator from Massachusetts yes- 
terday said that the Cape Cod Canal has 
suffered by reason of the fact that for 
the past 10 years every year there had 
been efforts upon the part of the Gov- 
ernment to take over the canal. Mr. 
President, the undoubted fact is that 
every move that has been made by the 
Congress of the United States to take 
over the canal has been at the instiga- 
tion of representatives of the canal com- 
pany themselves. 

“Mr. President, it would seem that 
here is a very simple question involved. 
The question that every Senator ought 
ask himself is, Can this expenditure of 
twenty-five or thirty million dollars—be- 
cause that is what is involved—be justi- 
fied from the standpoint of the public 
interest? Will there be public benefit 
which will warrant the expenditure of 
this very large amount of money? If the 
answer be yes, then every Senator ought 
to vote for it; but if the answer be no, 
then no Senator should vote for it. 


of Wis.: “Mr. 


Describes Project 
As “White Elephant” 


“The question, then, resolves itself to 
this: Who will be the beneficiaries of 
this expenditure by the Government? 
There will be two beneficiaries. One of 
them the canal company, which for 10 
long years has been trying to unload this 
white elephant upon the Government; 
the other beneficiary will be the Eastern 
Steamship Lines (Inc.), whose didivends 
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will be increased by $193,000 a year, ac- | 


cording to the testimony of the president 
of the company. 

“Senators, that is the situation with 
which you are faced. 


I confess that it | 


is rather surprising to be compelled to | 


believe that in view of these facts the 
Senate is going to accept this amend- 
ment by an overwhelming majority, and 
yet I recognize that that is the situation; 
and the only purpose I have in making 
these remarks is that I think the country 
should know what the Senate now pro- 
poses to do.” 

Mr. Walsh (Dem.), of Mass.: Mr. 
President, it seems to me that this ques- 
tion should be discussed only in one 
light—from the standpoint of whether 
or not this canal is a public utility; and, 
if so, whether it is better for a public 
utility of this kind to be owned by pvi- 
vate interests or by the Government. 

“No one can successfully question the 
fact that land highways are public utili- 
ties that ought to be owned and main- 
tained by the Government. This is a 
water highway, and if we have been mak- 
ing any progress in the way of Govern- 
nent control of utilities, it has been get- 
ting away from private control of 
bridges, of highways, and of waterways. 

“To guide us in that inquiry we have 
evidence from our own Government that 
it is a necessary public utility and that 
it will promote the public welfare and 
convenience both in time of war and in 
time of peace. The first connection our 
Government had with this utility was 
d-ring the World War. When a German 
submarine appeared in the waters off the 
coast of Cape Cod and actually destroyed 
a coal barge bringing coal to New Eng- 
jaid, our Government determined that 
frum a military standpoint and in the 
interest of our national defense this ca- 
nal should be taken over and operated 
by the Gevernment. Action to that end 
immediate’) followed. Thus we have an 
absolute demonstration of its importance 
and its valuc as a means of national de- 
fense in time of war. 


Refers to Report 
Of Army Engineers 


“Is it a utility that will promote the 

public welfare, the commerce, and the 
convenience of the public using the seas 
in time of peace? A commission of 
Army engineers, under the direction of 
Congress, made an investigation into 
that question, and they reported to the 
Sixty-ninth Congress that with some im- 
provements this canal could be made safe 
for coastwise commerce and the Navy. 
They also reported that in the opinion 
of the commission the United States 
alone is in a position to finance such im- 
provements and meet the annual cost of 
efficient operation and efficient iainte- 
rance. . 
“This property was taken over by the 
Government during the war. Under the 
agreement by which the property 
taken over, condemnation proceedings 
followed, instituted by our Government. 
a jury trial was held, and a verdict of 
$16,650,000 was fixed as the value of this 
canal property. The Government refused 
to accept that decision, and from that 
time on negotiations have been carried 
on between the Secretaries of War and 
the owners of this canal. The action by 
the Government and its policy of delay 
paralyzed the development or improve- 
ment of the canal. 

“Finally, in 1921, the then Secretary 
of War agreed with the owners of the 
canal that the purchase price should be 
the mount named in this bill, $11,500,000. 
Since that time the canal has _ been 
neither privately nor publicly managed. 
Measure similar to this has been pend- 
ing before the Congress ever since. On 
two occasions it has met the approval of 
this body. On two other occasions 
has met the approval of the House. 
has never been rejected. I think the 
various committees dealing with this 
problem have on various occasions recom- 
mended its passage. 

“Tf there is not a moral obligation un- 
der those conditions, I would like to know 
where you could ever find such an obli- 
gation—property seized by the Govern- 
ment, condemnation proceedings 
tuted, negotiations for purchase carried 
on, and everything done by the authori- 
ties of this Government that could be 
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iled and Urged 
and Harbors Bill 


Mr. Walsh Sees Plan 
As Moral Obligation 


Declares Everything Has Been 


Done Toward Purchase 
Except Paying Cash. 


done except the appropriation of the | 


money to carry out the contract made by 
a Secretary of War in 1921. 
“That leaves but 


the matter of cost, which is a very 1m- 
portant question. Senators have a right 


for this publfe utility ?’ y 

“We have some facts that will en- 
lighten up upon this phase of the ques- 
tion. 
cost would be about twenty-three 
twenty-four million dollars. It is agreed 
that in 1862 governmental officials esti- 
mated the cost of building this canal to 
be. as of that time, $10,000,000. It 
agreed that the jury verdict was $16,500,- 
000 plus. It is agreed that the Govern- 
ment’s official accountants fixed the esti- 
mated expenses of construction and of 
financing this project at $13,000,000. It 
is agreed thet the Public Service Com- 
mission of Massachusetts authorized 
bond and stock issues of $12,000,000. t 
is further agreed that the Secretary of 
War—the late Secretary Weeks—agreed 
to the value named in this bill, $11,- 
500,000. 


or 


“The ownership and operation of this | 


canal is from every angle a public func- 
tion. 
not hesitate longer 
canal and developing it, so that it will 
shortly be a blessing and a benefit to 


all our people in time of war as well as 


in time of peace. ; 
Mr. Lenroot: “Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts asserted that 
there was such moral obligation growing 
out of three facts; first, the negotiations 
and condemnation proceedings for 
purchase of, the property; second, the 
taking over of the canal by the Govern- 


ment in time of war; and third, a letter | 


written by President Wilson, from which 
he quoted. 

“With reference to the first, there can 
be no moral obligation, for, in the first 
place, the 
the negotiations and 
proceedings was procured at the instance 
of the representatives of the canal, and 
in that legislation there were specific 
provisions to the effect that both in the 
case of negotiations and in the case of 
condemnation the result should be sub- 
ject. to the future ratification and appro- 


| priation by the Congress. 


Says Taking Over 
Was Aid to Com pany 

“So there could be no possible moral 
obligation when the law itself says there 


should be no obligation unless Congress | 


should later ratify any agreement reached 


a 
or verdict rendered and make appropria- 
| and saved them from bankruptcy. 


tions therefor. 


. | 

“Second, as to whether any moral obli- | 
gation arose through the taking over of | 
the canal in time of war, I wish to quote | 


from Secretary Denby, who testified upon 


the subject. The quotation is very brief. | 1 
| have taken it back, as I understand, and 


He said: 
**“T think I can give the Navy’s attitude 
toward this proposition by saying that 


prior to 1918 the Navy had not recom- | 


mended that the Government should ac- 


quire this canal, but in November, 1918, | ' 
| States when the Government took them 


the General Board of the Navy became 
fearful that the canal would cease to 
operate because of the failure of profits, 
and therefore made a strong memoran- 
dum in favor of the Government taking 


over the canal because of the naval need | 


2s well as its commercial advantages. 
The canal cuts off about 60 miles, I think 
it of run between Boston and New 


is, 


York, and also enables naval vessels to | 


keep inner channel with perfect 
safety.’ 

“ He said the Government over 
this canal because the canal company 
would otherwise have gone into bank- 
ruptecy and would 
tain it. That is why we took over the 
canal, and instead of there being any 
obligation to the canal company 
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consumption and stocks of crude methanol for refining 


were smaller in November than in October, there is noted a considerable in- 


crease in purchases, consumption and stocks this year than last. 

The Department of Commerce has issued a statistical summary of pur- 
chases, consumption and stocks of crude methanol in all methanol plants of the 
United States, compiled by the Bureau of the Census, making comparisions by 


year and months in 1925 and 1926. 


Purchases for the 


11 months of 1926 


amounted to 6,554,801 gallons, and consumption to 8,496,343 gallons. 


It is agreed that the replacement | 


is } 


| marily in the mxrsufacture of mattresscs | 


It | 


| 396 for 


The price is reasonable. We should 
in purchasing this | co 
| slip-on covers 
| canvas or tarpaulin. 


; of manufacture. 
| ucts thus made outside 
the | 


legislation that gave rise to | 
the condemnation | 


not be able to main- | 


by | 


Steel 
Plates 


Mattress. Factories 
Enlarge Production, 


| 

| 1925 Reports Show 

| et 

| Increase of More Than Four 

| Per Cent Over 1923 Noted 

by Department of 
Commerce. 


Mattress and bedspring factories in 
the United States produced products val- 


ued at $110,483,923 in 1925, according | 
| to the Biennial Census of Manufactures, 
one other question, | 
to my mind, Mr. President, and that is | 


whose summary of the industry was 
made public by the Department of Com- 


merce on December 22. The -total of 


to ask, ‘Is this a reasonable sum to pay | these products from other kinds of fac- | 


tories is declared to have added 11.5 per 


| cent to this figure, which is itself an in- 


crease of 4.1 per cent over 1923, the 


previous census year. The full text of | 


the official sumimaty js as follows: 
According to data collected at the bien- 

nial census of manufactures taken in 

1926, the establishments engaged pri- 


and bed springs reported such products 
made in 1925 to tHe value of $98,124,494, 
together with miscellaneous products val- 
ued at $12,359,429, making a total of 
$110,483,923. The value of mattresses 
and bed springs shows an increase of 
41 per Cent as compared with $94,217,- 
1923, 
year. 
Produets Listed. 

The products of this industry are 
tresses Iled with hair, cotton, felt, 
or similar material; renovated 
tresses filled with hair, cotton, felt, 
couches and cots; and cushions 
of all kinds other 


mat- 


moss 
and 


In addition, mattresses and 


the 
proper in 1923 was _ $10,824,040, 
ariount equal to 11.5 per cent of the 


| value of mattresses and bed springs man- | 
ufactured in the industry as classified. 
| The corresponding value for 
| not yet been calculated but will be shown 


1925 has 


in the final report of the present census, 
Location of Factories Given. 

Of the 1,017 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 182 were located in New York, 
82 in California, 72 in Illinois, 
Massachusetts, 60 in Pennsylvania; 58 in 
Texas, 42 in Ohio, 85 in New  Jer- 


| sey, 34 in Mis souri, 24 in Connecticut, 24 


in Indiana, 24 in Wisconsin, 22 in Mich- 
igan, 18 in Florida, 18 in Georgia, 17 
in North Carolina, 17 in Oklahoma, 17 


| in Virginia, 16 in Maryland, 15 in Min- 
| nesota, 14 in Tennessee, 13 in Louisiana, | 
13 in Oregon, 12 in Alabama, 11 in Iowa, | 


11 in Kansas, 11 in Washington, 10 in 
Kentucky and the remaining 80 in 19 


| other States. 
| 


ERS. abe 


it was a godsend to,the canal company 
So 
it is not possible that any moral obliga- 
tion arose by reason of that fact. 
“The truth of the matter is that the 
canal company refused to take the canal 
back from the Government. They never 


it is now being run or operated through 


| some sort of a trusteeship. 
“Tt is suggested to me that nobody | 
| supposed there was any moral obligation 


to buy all the railroads of the United 


over. 


| Opinion of Mr. Wilson 


Called Not Binding 


“Third, the letter of the President of | 
I am particularly | 
| ures 
friend froth Massachusetts should urge | 
that as entailing a moral obligation upon | 
pur- | 


the United States. 


surprised that my very distinguished 


the part of the United States to 
chase this canal—the expression of the 
opinion of President Wilson upon a mat- 


ter of that kind imposing a moral obliga- | 


| tion upon us.” 

Mr. Howell (Rep.), of Nebr.: 
President, it should be remembered that 
| the question presented is not one as to 
the desirability of having a Cape Cod 
| Canal. The canal is already in existence 


and will be conducted in the future as | 


in the past, whether or not it 

chased by the Government, as 
| come is sufficient to pay all 
| operations and 
| cent interest 


is 
its 
cost 
maintenance and 6 per 
on about $2,000,000. 
| other words, the proposed outlay for 
this canal not mean a new 
way or an additional public utility, but 
| merely a transfer of such utility, now in 


vo? 


pur- 
in- 


does 


a scandalous price, 
“This advocacy of public ownership by 
| financial interests in New York and 
toward public ownership of similar in- 
| terests throughout the country. 
lic ownership will terminate or recoup 
distressing losses, or result in a highly 
| profitable, sale of a decadent public util- 
ity, it is embraced with open arms. 
| is commended, 
legislative authorities, as in this case. 
“However, if public ownership results 
| in interference with private profit—even 
| with unreasonable exactions 


| vate monopoly——then it is dangerous, in- 


finally, socialism. In view of these in- 
consistencies, there is but one conclu- 
sion—that to such interests public owner- 
ship is not a question of principle, but 
merely one of profit and loss—yes, of 
unalloyed selfishness,” 
The full tert of the debate on the 
Rivers and Harbors Bill on Decem- 
ber 21 may be found in the issue of 





December 21 of the Congressional 
Record, puges 799 to 837. 


the last preceding census | 





moss | 
mat- | 


than | 


bed | 
| springs are made to a considerable ex- | 

tent as subsidiary products by establish- | 
| ments engaged primarily in other lines 
The value of such prod- | 
industry | 
an | 


= . ' 
65 in | 








“Mr, | 
sota, 16 in Wisconsin, 15 in Washington, 


of | 
In | 


water- | 
use, from private to publie ownership, at 


Massachusetts is typical of the attitude | 


If pub- | 


It j 
urged, insisted upon to | 


of a pri- | 


efficient, expensive to the public, sub- | 
versive of Our form of Government, and, | 
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Manufacturers 


Steel Plate in Greater Demand 
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Bookings in fabricated steel plate totaled 50,863 tons in November, as com- 


pared with 41,314 tons in October and 31,673 tons in November a year ago, ac- 


cording to data compiled by the Bureau of the Census and made public Decem- 


ber 22 by the Department of Commerce. 


November bookings based on reports received from 45 firms, were 68 per 
cent of capacity, as compared with 53 per cent in October and 41 per cent in 


November, 1925. 


Output of Binderies Improvement Noted 


Increased in 1925 


Book and Blank Book Prod- 
ucts Gained Six Per Cent 
Over 1923. 


Book binderies and blank book fac- 
tories produced nearly $82,000,000 worth 
of goods in 1925, according to the Biox- 
nial Census of Manufactures, whose data 
on this industry were made public by the 
Department of Commerce on December 
22. The figure shows an increase of six 
per cent over 1923, the previous census 
year. The announcement makes it clear 


| that these figures do not include book- 


binding done in publishing houses, which 
in 1923 added 22.3 per cent to the total. 
The text of the summary of the figures 
follows: 
Increase of Six Per Cent. 

Taken in 1926, the establishments en- 
gaged* primarily in bookbinding and 
blank-book ,making reported receipts for 


| work done in 1925 amounting to $81,600,- 


302, and increase of 6 per cent as com- 
pared with $76,959.420 for 1923, the 
last preceding year. 

This industry classification covers the 
binding of books and pamphlets; the 
manufacture of blank books, such as 


A : -———— | ledgers, account books, sales books, re- 
| reason ef the Government taking it over | 


ceipts, checks, loose-leaf devices, in- 


| ventory and similar blanks, and indexes; 


and related work, such as paper ruling 
and cutting, embossing, paper and card 


; etching, map and sample mounting, ete. 


It does not, however, cover the work 


| done in binderies operated’ by publishers 
| for their own publications. 


1925 Figures Lacking. 
In addition, bookbinding is done to a 


| considerable extent by establishments en- 


gaged primarily in other lines of work. 
The value of the bookbinding thus done 


| outside the industry proper in 1923 was 
| $17,130,856, an amount equal to 22.3 per 
| cent of the value of work done in the in- 
| dustry as classified. 
| 876,924 was reported by establishments 


Of this sum, $16,- 


engaged primarily in printing and pub- 
lishing and $253,932 by establishments in 
other industries. Tke corresponding fig- 
for 1925 have not yet been cal- 
culated, but will be shown in the final re- 
ports of the present census. 

Of the 970 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 350 were located in New York, 
98 in Illinois, 82 in Massachusetts, 81 in 
ennsylvania, 51 in California, 51 in Ohio, 
36 in Missouri, 21 in New Jersey, 20 in 
Michigan, 17 in Maryland, 16 in Minne- 


12 in Connecticut, 12 in Indiana, 10 in 
Iowa, and the remaining 82 in 22 other 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In Trade of Spain | 


Balance 
duced by Decrease in Im- 
ports of Raw Materials. 


Unfavorable 


The Spanish trade balance, although 
still unfavorable, was improved in the 
first six months of 1926, according to of- 
ficial figures received from Spain and 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, 


in imports of raw materials. 
The full text of the statement 
follows: 


is as 


Spanish trade during the first six 
months of 1926 continued to show im- 
provement, according to advices from 
Consul Frank Anderson Henry, Barce- 
lona. The totals of both export and im- 
port trade were larger for the half year 
than for the corresponding periods of 
the two previous years and the balance, 
while still unfavorable, was considerably 
reduced, 

Exports of merchandise from Spain 
during the first six months of 1926 to- 
taled 858,269,000 pesetas and imports 
amounted to 1,152,513,000 pesetas, leav- 
ing import excess of 294,249,000 
pesetas. In the corresponding period of 
1925 exports amounted to 800,459,000 
pesetas and imports to 1,132,437,000 
pesetas, leaving an excess of imports of 
331,978,000 pesetas. 

Raw materials alone, of the major 
Spanish import items show a decrease. 
The decline in exports of raw materials 
and of manufactured articles was offset 
by the large gain in exports of food- 
stuffs which was sufficiently great to give 


a more favorable balance for the period. 

While exports of manufactured arti- 
cles were less than in the first six months 
of 1925, an improvement evidently took 
place during the second quarter of the 
year, as the proportional decrease was 
much less than that shown by statistics 
for the first quarter. 

The trade figures show the effect of 
the British coal strike, notably in the de- 
crease of raw material exports. Ore 
shipments from Bilbao were reduced to 
a fraction of the normal on account of 
the lessened demands of British indus- 
tries suffering from the shortage of coal. 

That Spanigh industry also felt the 
lack of coal is indicated by the smaller 
export of manufactured articles. 


an 


Production of Methanol Declines 
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The data on the production of methanol, compiled by the Bureau of the 


Census and made public by the Department of Commerce, December 


22, 


shows 


a slight drop in November as compared with October, and heavy declines from 


the same period a year ago. 


Production of refined methanol, as reported by all methanol-refining plants 
in the United States, was 577,718 gallons in November as compared with 
585,122 gallons in October and 656,641 gallons in November, 1925, 


? 


Re- | 


While exports and imports both | 
increased, there was a notable decrease j 


Machinery 


Exports | 


American Imports | 
Of Machinery Into 
lialy Show Gain 


Trade Has Trebled Since 
1923 Despite High Ton 
Value; Germany Leads 
With Lowest Price. 


While the imports of machinery into 
Italy doubled in 1925 as compared with 
1923, the total of the American partici- 
pation in those Italian imports was three 
times that of 1923, according to an analy- 
sis of the Italian machinery trade situa 
tion made public by the Industrial Ma- 
chinery Division of the Department of 
Commerce. The figures, the announce- 
ment, issued December 23, says, also 
show that the imports from the United 
States had a ton value practically double 
that of any of its competitors, showing 
a preponderance, the report points out, 
of high quality machinery in these Amer- 
ican exports to Italy. 

The announcement of the Department 
on this subject is, in part, as follows: 

Imports into Italy of general machin- 
ery showed a great expansion in 1925, 
amounting to more than $42,000,000, or 
double the 1923 volume, according to the 
official Italian customs returns. Even 
when compared with the very large im- 
ports of 1924, the 1925 trade represents 
; an increase of more than 65 per cent. 
Nor has the import trade during the 
first half of 1926 lagged behind in point 
of increase, for this period showed a 
gain of 26 per cent over the correspond- 
ing six months of 1925. 

Lead of United States. 
The United States has also secured an 


| increasing share in this growing trade. 


Imports of general machinery from this 
country in 1925 totaled nearly $5,200,000, 
three times its volume in 19238, and an in- 
crease of more than 80 per cent over 
1924. During the first half of 1926 its 
shipments to Italy increased again, ris- 
j ing from $2,538,000 for the first six 
| months of 1925 to $3,303,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1926. 

The principal competitors of the United 
States in this field, in order of impor- 
tance, are Germany, Great Britain and 
France. Germany continues to predomi- 
nate in this market, supplying machinery 
valued at $17,607,000 in 1925, or ap- 
proximately two and a half times the 
volume of its nearest competitor, Great 
Britain. The United States ranks third, 
followed by France. 

German Trade Active. 

That Germany is alive to the import- 
ance of the Italian machinery market is 
shown in the fact that during the first 
half of 1926 it increased its trade 
with that country 54 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1925, or from 
$7,779,000 to $11,614,000. The United 
States ranked second in trade develop- 
ment, expanding its volume from $2,- 
531,000 to $3,505,000 during these re- 
spective periods, or 34 per cent. Great 
Britain, doubtless hampered by the coal 
strike, was the only important competi- 
tor in this market which experienced a 
decline in trade, dropping from $3,564,000 
for the first half of 1925 to $3,189,000 for 
the same period of 1926 and taking a 
trade loss of 9 per cent. 

American Quality High. 

A comparison of the tonnage and total 
value of machinery imported from the 
principal sources during the years 1923 
to 1925, inclusive, throws an interesting 
light on the character of competition in 
this market. Germany, which supplied 
the largest amount of machinery, also 
furnished the cheapest, based upon value 
per ton. Imports from the United States 
enjoyed the highest ton value, followed 
by that from Great Britain. That the 
United States has trebled its machinery 
exports to Italy since 19238, desptie the 
fact that the value per ton of this ma- 
chinery has been approximately double 
that of any of its competitors, certainly 
bespeaks the high quality of the Ameri- 
can product. 

It is noteworthy that the machinery 
entering Italy from both France and 
Germany, the countries which have ex- 
perienced depreciated currencies, has 
shown a gradual increase in price per 
ton since 1923, Germany was still un- 
derselling the French in 1925, despite 
the fact that the German currency was 
stabilized about the close of 1923, 


Larger Duties Asked 
On Hosiery in Mexico 





Manufacturers Seek Increase in 
Rates on Mercerized and 
| Cotton Imports. 
| 


.-Mexican manufacturers have peti- 
| tioned the government for an increased 
| duty on cotton and mercerized hosiery, 
; according to reports from Mexico just 

made public by the Department of Com- 

merce. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

The Mexican production of cotton 

| hosiery amounted to 908,730 dozen pairs 

| in 1925 according to figures recently 
issued by the Mexican Government, state 
reports from Consul General Alexander 
W. Weddell, and Acting Commercial At- 
tache George Wythe, Mexico City. 

Very little silk or rayon hose is manu- 
factured. Hosiery is imported princi- 
pally from the United States, which 
country exported to Mexico in 1925, 442,- 
398 pairs divided as follows: Cotton, 
850,937 dozen pairs valued at $817,797; 
rayon, 69,031, $249,253; and silk 22,421, 
$207,408. Germany was the most im- 
portant competitor of the United States 
in the cotton hose market. 

It is reported locally that Mexican 
manufacturers have petitioned their Gov- 
ernment for an increased duty on impor- 
tation of cotten and mercerized hosicry, 
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Use of Lignite Coal . 
Doubles Estimated 
Output in Germany| 


Increase Due to Its Burning 
in Producing Electricity, 
Says Trade Report 
From Berlin. 


The use of lignite coal in direct fir- 
ing for the production of electrical 
energy in Germany has increased the es- 
timated 1926 production of this fuel to 
nearly double the figure for 1913, says an 
announcement just made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This announcement, 
based on reports from Berlin, describes 
the various factors which are entering 
into this change of the type of fuel. It 
follows in full: 

The increasing production of lignite 
or brown coal in Germany is pointed out 
by Trade Commissioner W. T. Dougherty, 
Berlin, in a recent report to the Depart- 
ment. Lignite production has risen, the 
report shows, from 87,000,000 tons in 
1913 to 124,300,000 in 1925, while the 
production during October, 1926, was at 
the rate of 158,000,000 tons a yéar. 

Uses Set Forth. 

The greatest incentive to this increase 
was. the growing use of lignite as devel- 
oped on Central German deposits for its 
direct firing to produce electrical energy. 
Europe’s largest power station, the Golpa 
Zscharnewitz Works, near Bitterfeld, is 
a lignite operation. It develops 1,500,000 
kilowatt hours annually in three plants, 
and furnishes electric power and light- 
ing to adjacent industry in Central Ger- 
many and to as distant cities as Berlin, 
Madgeburg and Leipzig. 

The electrolytic chemical industry, 
planted in Central Germany during and 
since the war, consumes electrical energy 
from lignite. The Leunewerke at Merse- 
burg, though not actually operating an 
electrolytic process, consumes some 5,000 
tons of lignite daily. The electrolytic 
operations of Grissheim-Elektron, the 
giant unit of the German Dye Trust, 
are using Central German brown coal 
electric energy. The piesteritz calcium 
cyananide works served by Golpa-Cschor- 
newitz, is another instance, not to men- 
tion the aluminum industry, centered at 
Lauta, grown up in that quarter as an 
electrolytic wartime development. The 
potash and sugar beet industries, which 
formerly used coal, have been adapted 
to lignite firing since the war. 

Supply is Limited. 

The increased consumption of lignite 
energy in Germany is immediately appre- 
ciated when it is considered that in 1913 
lignite was the source of only 23 per 
cent of Germany’s production of elec- 
tricity against 41.2 per cent in 1922; an 
increase of about 80 per cent. It is im- 
portant to consider, however, that Ger- 
man lignite consumption is of transi- 


* jtory significance; German lignite re- 











serves possess only about 2 per cent of 
this country’s total resources of energy. 
In another 100 years or so German lig- 
nite may be exhausted at its present rate 
of consumption. 


Lithography ela 


In Annual Revenues 


Increase of 5.6 Per Cent Noted 
in Receipts Last Year Over 
1923 Returns. 


The lithographing business for 1925 
took in nearly $100,000,000, an increase 
of 5.6 per cent over 1923, the previous 
census year, in the establishments de- 
voted alone or primarily to lithograph- 
ing, says a summary of the biennial Cen- 
sus of Manufactures on this industry, 
made public December 22, by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The text of the official summary of the | 
statistics is as follows: 

According to data collected at the bi- | 
ennial census of manufactures, the 
establishments engaged primarily in 
lithographing reported receipts for such 
work done in 1925 to the amount of $93,- 
657,701, an increase of 5.6 per cent as 
compared with $88,661,034 for 1923, the 
last preceding census year. Miscel- 
laneous receipts were also reported for 
1925 amounting to $5,063,567, making a 
total of $98,721,268 for that year. 

In addition, lithographing is done to a 
considerable extent as a subsidiary activ- 
ity by establishments engaged in other 
industries. The value of lithographing 
thus done outside the industry proper in 
1923 was $12,578,015, an amount equal 
to 13.7 per cent of the value of the litho- 
graphing reported by the industry as 
classified. 

Of this amount, $12,211,560 was re- 
ported by printing and publishing estab- 
lishments and $366,455 by establishments 
in other industries. The corresponding 
figures for 1925 have not yet been cal- 
culated, but will be included in the final 
reports of the present census. 

Of the 331 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 109 were located in New York, 
43 in Illinois, 31 in Ohio, 22 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 19 in California, 14 in Missouri, 11 
in Massachusetts, 10 in Wisconsin, 9 in 
Michigan, 8 in New Jersey, 7 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 7 in Maryland, 7 in 
Washington, and the remaining 34 in 12 
other States. | 


Word “Monasilk”’ Causes 
Charge of Unfairness 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
just made public a complaint issued by 
it against the Independent Industries, 
{ne., of New York City, charging the 
soncern with unfair competitive trade 
practices in connection with the market- 
ing of knitted and other garments for 
women. 

The complaint, as issued by the com- 
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Woodwork Factories 
Decrease Production 


Output During 1925 Was Seven 
Per Cent Under 1923, Says 


Bureau of Census. 





The output of the factories producing 
woodwork that is_ turned, 
sawed by scroll or jig saws reached a 
total of $35,406,581 in 1925, accord- 
ing to the Biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures, whose data on this industry were 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce on Decembei 22. This sum rep- 
resents, however, a drop of 7 per cent 
as compared witn 1923, the previous 
census year. The full text of*the official 
summary follows: : 

According to data collected at the 
biennial census of manufactures taken 
in 1926, the establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of spools, 


earved or 


mission, alleges that the respondent uses 
the word “‘Monasilk” in advertising mat- 
ter, on labels and through house-to- 
house sales representatives as descrip- 
tive of garments made of material other 
than silk. 

The commission has set the case for 
hearing before it in Washington on 
February 14 when the respondent will 
have the righv to appear and show cause 
a cease and desist order should not be 
entered by the commission. 

The full text of the complaint will 
be published in the issue of De- 

cenber, 24. 
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Shipping Firms to Bid 
On South American Lines 


The United States Shipping Board in | 
| Imports for 1925 Reported as 


an oral announcement on December 21 
stated that notice had been sent to the 


shipping concerns interested in the allo- | 


cation of the American Republics Lines, 
now operated by Moore & McCormick, of 
New York, with a fleet of cargo vessels 
to the East Coast of South America. No- 
to C. 
Blake & Company, New 
Steamship Lines, New 
Hoff Knight, Philadel- 


tices were sent 
Boston; W. H. 
York; Barber 
York, B. 
phia. 


and 


The interested concerns will be given a 
29 and 30, 
Board’s announcement said. 


hearing on December 


als of Moore & McCormick for continu- 
ing operation already have been heard by 
the Board. 


bobbins, handles, brush blocks, “bungs, 


scroll work, fretwork, grille work, carved | brand, which is well known in the terri: 


wood work, and similar commodities 
turned, carved, or sawed by scroll or 
jig saws from wood, reported for 1925, 
products valued at $35,406,581, a: de- 
crease of 7 ner cent as compared with 
$38,077,098 for 1923, the last preceding 
census year. 

Of the 521 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 57 were located in Maine, 52 
in New York, 44 in Pennsylvania, 34 in 
Massachusetts, 30 in Michigan, 28 in Il- 
linois, 28 in Ohio, 26 in Vermont, 23 
in Tennessee, 22 in Arkansas, and the 
vemaining 177 in 25 other States, 
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H. Sprague & Son, | 
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Automobile Output 
For Canada Reveals 
Decline in November 


Decreases Are Reported in 
Both Passenger Car and 
Truck Produe- 
tion. 


The November production of automo- 


| biles in Canada, which is usually issued 


with the monthly statistics for the 
United States, was delayed and was not 
included in the report published in The 
United States Daily for December 21, 
The figures, as made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce on December 22, 
show a falling off in Canadian production 
last month, in both passenger cars and 
trucks, as compared with October, but 
a gain in trucks over 1925. 

Canadian passenger production in 
November was 6,774, as compared with 
10,595 in October and 8,741 in November, 
1925. Canadian motor truck production 
3,054, as compared with 4,075 in 
October and 2,237 in November a year 
ago. 

The text of the announcement of De- 
cember 21 follows: 

November production of automobiles 
in Canada, as reported to the Depart- 


Car 


| ment of Commerce by the Dominion Bu- 


reau of Statistics, was as follows: Pas- 
3,054. 

The tabulation of Canadian automobile 
production, to correspond with that pub- 
lished for American producticn in the 
issue of December 21, is as follows, the 


Pass. Cars. Trucks 

1925— 
| CQRUGEY ic weescwse 8,391 1,565 
POULUGEY. 6-6 cecws ens 10,779 1,693 
L RASC ces Fcc ew ees 13,014 2.089 
BDL: ciekcacmeageas 15,515 1,576 
TY ceraes-weteteaes 18,351 1,888 
PO oe eie-4 tse Ta ewe 14,249 1,794 
PPOES fs.00 sewed eeges 11,140 1,845 
BUSOU 6-065:5s0:00.0 8s 7,430 1,486 
NSpUemer esis cves 10,372 2,480 
os 13,921 1,699 
INOVOMIUGT ©. i ¥0u0-0% 8,741 2,237 
Total (11 mos.)... 151,813 20,343 
1 DscOMBE? iaaceses 7,498 1,731 
TOC CREAT} as50.s 159,311 22,074 

1926— 
SOUMRES oc éeccucdies 11,781 3,698 
POWPUSTY 05 Seas 14,761 4,077 
PROTON 6 fies s ee acies 17,989 4,385 
PA cai ere caenes 17,929 3,573 
TMT cis ine pw arse 4004:% 21,429 3,505 
PWUNG: 204: pee nie seas 18,818 2,933 
PGE 84. 2ece s tekes 12,953 2,255 
L BNIMUBE ncies,cte eee 12,782 2,503 
| September ...... soe 22;624 4,871 
| October ........ .-+ 10,595 4,075 
November .. 200s. 6,774 3,054 











Grows in Philippines 


Four Times Those 


of | 524. 


Sales of British cotton thread in the 
Philippines show an increase to more 
than four times that of the previous 
year, according to the data for 1925, just 
announced at the Department of Ccm- 
merce. The full text of a Department 
statement, just issued, follows: 

Imports of British cotton thread inio 
the Philippines in 1925 increased more 
than four-fold compared with the previ- 
year, according to a report from 
value of British thread 


nila. In 1924 the 


| imported into the islands was $99,000. 


M. Butler, Ma- | 


while in 1925 this figure had risen tv | 
$415,600. 
These incteased imports can be ac 


counted for largely by the sales of one 
tory. It is characteristic of the Chinese 
merchants, who are the chief distribu- 
tors, that they are very loyal to trade 
marks which they have already handied, 
and it is generally difficult to 
them to purchase fnknown brands. 

It is in the textile trade, it is pointed 
out, that Great Britain has made 
most pronounced headway in Philippine 
markets. In some lines it is difficult for 
American manufacturers to compete be- 


! siderable 
induee | 


| Sale of British Thread French Duty on Wheat 


Relaxed Also in Tunis 


The partial reimbursement of the soft 
wheat duty, announced for France by 
a decree of October 19, has been 
adopted, also, for Tunis, the following 
announcement being issued by the De- 
| partment of Commerce on December 18: 

A decree of November 3, 1926, au- 
thorizes a reimbursement to millers of 


| 8 franes of the present import duty of 


18.20 frances (about 73 cents) per 100 
kilos on soft wheat imported for bread 


| making in Tunis. 


Manila Copra Prices 
Reported on Decline 
| November Market Fairly Steady 
But Present Tendency Is 
Toward Lower Levels. 





The Manila copra market continued 
quiet during November, in the face of 
the curtailed production of October, 
which had been expected to bring a con- 
increase of shipments last 
month, says a summary of the situation 


| issued December 22 by the Department 


' of Commerce. 
the | 


cause of lower price levels, notwithstand- | 
ing the duty paid on foreign products. | 


The British practice of furnishing 


j 


The full text follows: 

The copra market at Manila was quiet 
and easy during the entire month of No- 
vember, according to a cable from Trade 














variety of patterns of fancy Fee tantilon. in 
very small orders is peculiarly adapted 
to the Philippine market, 
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Kiel Canal Traffie 


Is Reported Heavier | 


Increase Credited 
Coal Tonnage Bound to 
Great Britain. 


Traffic through the Kiel canal was 
heavier in the third quarter of 1926 than 





in the same period a year ago, according | 


to an announcement issued on December 
18 by the Department of Commerce. The 
increased traffic is credited in large part 


to the British coal strike, the full text |; 


of the statement being as follows: 
Shipping through the Kiel Canal dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1926 was un- 


usually active, as 14,423 vessels of 5,- 
937,000 net registered tonnage passed | 
through the canal as compared with 
Commissioner O. M. Butler, at Manila. 


Expected heavy arrivals as .a result of 
curtailed production in October failed to 
‘materialize because of the inferference of 
the serious 
growing areas. 

Production and arrivals of copra were 
heavier in the last half of November and 
in early December. They are declining 
at the present time, however. 
fairly stady in November, but the present 
tendency is downward. The provincial 
equivalent of resecado is being delivered 
at Manila at 11% pesos per picul; at 
Hondagua at 11% pesos per picul and at 


| Cebu at 11% pesos per picul. 





November arrivals of copra at Manila 
totaled 308,000 sacks, 


in Part to}! 


typhoon to production in the | 


Prices were | 


Tctal (11 mos.) .. 158,435 


Output t of Pig iron 
Decreases 31 Britain 


| Production in November Was 


Lowest Since Start of 
Coal Strike. 


British pig iron production in Novem- 
ber declined to the lowest figure since 
the start of the coal strike, states an an- 
nouncement just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The production was 
only a fraction of that in the same month 
| of 1925, it is pointed out. The text of 
the statement follows: 

British pig-iron production decreased 
| 975 tons in November to reach a total 
| figure of 12,125 tons, the lowest monthly 
production reported at any time since the 
outset of the coal strike—an amount ap- 
proximately 2.5 per cent of that pro- 
duced during the same month of 1925— 
according Commercial Attache W. L. 
Cooper, London, advises the department. 

The production of steel ingots and 
castings in November, however, recov- 
ered to reach the greatest amount 
recorded since April. This gain of 4,600 
tons brought the monthly figure to 97,- 
500 tons, or approximately 14.9 per cent 
of the production in November, 1925. 
The cumulative pig iron production over 
the 11 months of 1926 in totaling 2,342,- 
| 923 tons was but 40.6 per cent of that 
recorded for the same period of 1925 
when a total output of 5,771,200 tons was 
; accomplished. Cumulative steel produc- 
| tion has fared somewhat better, the fig- 
ure of 38,233,400 tons for the 11 months 
of 1926 being 47.6 per cent of the total 
of 6,789,900 tons recorded for a similar 
period of last year. 

The termination of the British coal 
strike is best reflected in the number of 
blast and open-hearth furnaces in opera- 
tion at the end of November, even though 
the effects of resumed production were 
| just beginning to be felt. Two more blast 
| furnaces were reported in operation on 
| November 30 bringing the total up to 7 
and 21 additional blast furnaces, were 
reported in operation, bringing the total 
up to 61, or more than at any time since 
April. 





| 


12,089 vessels of 4,166, 021° net registered 
| tonnage during the corresponding period 
| of last year says a report from Consul 
| Talbot Smith, Hamburg. 

German vessels comprised 67.61 per 
cent of the number of ships but only 
37.81 per cent of the net registered ton- 
nage. Compared with the figures for 
| the third quarter of 1925, fewer vessels 
| were sailing under the German flag, but 
| this relative decrease is due to the un- 
| usual number of British colliers passing 
through the canal. 

The increased traffic was due princi- 
pally to the British coal strike and its 
effects were more noticeable month by 
month during the duration of the strike. 
The importation of wood and piece goods 
through the Canal was considerably 








heavier than in the first or second quar+ 
4 ‘er, but the amount of grain deaneased, 
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Collateral for Notes Denver & Salt Lake 


Permission Given by I. C. C. 
Covers Use of Securities 
Having Total Value 
of $5,501,900. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on December 22 made public its report 
and order authorizing the Erie Railroad 
to pledge and repledge from time to 


time as collateral for short-term notes | 


$219,000 of its first consolidated mort- 
gage general lien 4 per cent bonds and 
two series of 4 per cent convertible 50- 
year gold bonds aggregating $5,282,900. 
The full text of the report, by Division 
4, dated December 16, follows: 

The Erie Railroad Company, a com- 


mon carrier by railroad engaged in in- | 


terstate commerce, has duly applied for 
authority under Section 20a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to pledge and re- 
pledge from time to time not excecding 
$219,000 of its first consolidated mort- 
gages general lien 4S per cent bonds due 
January 1, 1926, $4,842,900 of its gen- 
eral mortgage 4 per cent convertible 
50-year bonds, series D, due April 1, 
1953, and $440,000 of its general mort- 
gage 4 per cent convertible 50-year bonds, 
series B, due April 1, 1953, as collateral 
security for any note or notes which it 
may issue within the limitations of para- 
graph (9) of Section 20a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 
Some of Bonds Pledged. 


Of the bonds to be pledged, $217,000 | 


first consolidated mortgage general-lien 
bonds, and $415,000 general-mortgage 
convertible bonds, series B, are now 
pledged under authority of our order 
dated June 23, 1924, as collateral secur- 
ity for various notes issued pursuant to 
paragraph (9) of section 20a of the inter- 
state commerce act; and $4,842,000 gen- 
eral-mortgage convertible bonds, series 


B, included in that order, and $2,000 first | 


consolidated general-lien bonds and $900 
general-mortgage convertible bonds, se- 
ries D, not heretofore inclyded in applica- 
tions under section 20a, are now held un- 
pledged by the applicant. 

The applicant proposes to ‘pledge the 
aforesaid bonds at the ratio of $125 value 
of bonds at their prevailing market price 
for each $100, face amount, of notes. 

Proposal Declared Lawful. 


We find that the proposed pledge of | | 
| ganization plan and agreement, herein- | 


bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) is 
for a lawful object within its corporate 
purposes, and compatible with the public 


interest, which is necessary and appro- | 


priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by it of service to the public 


as a common carrier, and which will not | 


impair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Will Be Reorganized 


Lines of Northwestern Ter- 
minal to Be Acquired Un- 
der 50-Year Lease. 


| 
| 
| 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
shares of no-par stock and $2,217,000 of 
| first-mortgage bonds. 

Chairman Joseph B. Eastman of the 
Commission dissented from the report 
without writing any separate opinion. 
The text of the report, by Division 4 of 
the Commission, dated December 14, is 
| in part as follows: 

“It appears that on August 16, 1917, 
in a creditor’s suit in the District Court 
of the First Judicial District of the State 
of Colorado, County of Adams, entitled 


| 

| McPhee and McGinnity, a Corporation 
v. The Denver & Salt Lake Railroad Co. 
| et -al., No. 1082, the properties of the 
| Denver & Salt Lake were placed in re- 
By 
. 


ceivership. foreclosure decree en- 


tered June 36, 1926, the properties were 


sold on August 17, 1926, to the reorgan- 
| ization committee, hereinafter mentioned, 
at the upset price of $3,750,000. 

“The record shows that there were is- 
| sued urfler the first mortgage of the 
| Denver-& Salt Lake $10,514,000 of bonds, 
' of which $10,377,396.44 arTé outstanding 

in the hands of the public and $136,- 
603.56 held by it, and that $2,000,000 of 
| bonds were issued under the Denver & 
Salt Lake’s adjustment mortgage, 
which $1,776,000 are outstanding in the 
| hands of the public and $224,000 held 
by it. The first-mortgage bonds 


| 1, 1945, with interest thereon since May 
| 1, 1917, at the rate of 5 per cent per 
|; annum. The adjustment-mortgage bonds 
| are dated May 1, 1913, and are payable 


May 1, 1943, with contingent interest at | 


the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

“Under a deposit agreement dated May 
1, 1917, a committee was formed to 
represent the holders of the first-mort- 
gage bonds, and under a deposit agree- 
| ment dated January 15, 1918, a commit- 

amount of $10,057.929, 5,696, and holders 
| of the adjustment-mortgage bonds. 


| 


Bond Holders Approve 
| Reorganization Plan 
“Under date of July 13, 1925, a reor- 


| after called the plan, were adoptea and 
| entered into, which were declared opcr- 
ative as of November 20, 1925. 
committees representing the bond holders 

have given the plan their approval. 
| appears that holders of first-mortgage 
| bonds of the Denver & Salt Lake in the 

amoun. of $10,057,929,56.96, and holders 

of adjustment-mortgage bonds of that 
| company in 


@| have adopted the plan and become bound 


Surplus Is Foreseen 
In Budget of Belgium 


Receipts for 1927 Expected to | 


Be 20°, Above Expenses, 
Says Trade Report. 


The Belgian budget for 1927 will show 
a surplus of more than 20 per cent, ac- 
cording to data given out in Brussels and 
communicated to the Department of Com- 
merce. An announcement just issued by 
the Department analyzes receipts and 
expenditures as follows: 

A surplus of receipts over expendi- 
tures of 1,663,000,000 francs (about $232,- 
820,000) is estimated in the Belgian bud- 


get for 1927, which places total estimated | 
expenditures at 7,915,000,000 francs and | 


total estimated receipts at 9,578,000,000 
francs, according to a cable from Com- 
mercial Attache M. M. Mitchell, 
Brussels. 


Of the excess of 1,663,000,000 francs, | 
a sum of 1,800,000,000 francs is legally | 


attributable to the debt sinking fund 


which will also receive 566,000,000 francs | 


included in the ordinary expenditure for 


debt redemption and 163,000,000 francs, | 


representing the net budget excess. 
Plan To Reduce Debt. 
Accordingly, a sum-of 2,229,000,000 
francs, less 440,000,000 francs represent- 
ing new issues in payment of war dam- 
age claims, will be applied in debt reim- 
bursements next year. The situation is 


regarded in Belgium as highly satisfac- | 
tory and it is felt there that the budget | 


is established upon a healthy conserva- 
tive basis. 

General ordinary expenditures in the 
Belgian budget for 1927 are placed at 
6,341,000,000 francs and receipts, at 
7,902,000,000 = francs. Extraordinary 
budget expenditures are listed at 192,- 
000,000 francs and receipts at 24,000,000 
francs. Included in ordinary receipts are 
estimated tax returns 
francs or 2,434,000,000 francs above last 
year’s tax figures. 


000,000 francs, 
francs representing war 


including 440,000,000 
damage pay- 


ments effected in long-term Government | 


bonds. 
Monopolies Budget Given. 


at | 


of 6,762,000,000 | 


In the extraordinary | 
reparation budget expenditure are 580,- | 
000,000 francs and receipts total 1,002,- | 


by it and by the reorganization agree- 
ment. 

“The plan contemplates the formation 
of a new company by the reorganiza- 
tion committee consisting of Gerald 


| Hughes, Alexander Berger and Lawrence | 


| C. Phipps, Jr., hereinafter called the com- 
mittee, which was constituted by the 
| plan for the purpose of acquiring the 
properties involved. Certain amounts of 
the securities of the new Denver & Salt 


Lake are to be issued in respect- of the | 


property and delivered to the holders of 
securities participating in the plan. New 
| first-mortgage bonds are to be sold to 
procure enough money for the reorgani- 
| zation, for additions and betterments, and 
| for other corporate purposes. Any 
amount of new securities not purchased 


and-or delivered to present bcndholders | 


or creditors participating in the plan 


are to be taken by an underwriting syn- | 


dicate so that the full amount of §$2,- 
500,000 deemed necessary for the plan 
will be realized. 

“The new Denver & Salt 
make a first mortgage under 
| January 1, 1927, to the Bankers Trust 
Company, as trustee, providing for the 
issue of first-mortgage gold bonds with- 
out limitations as to the total amount 
thereof. Bonds in the 
500,000, designated series A, may be 
issued forthwith. The mortgage further 
provides for the issue of $3,000,000 of 
series B bonds for the acquisition of a 
line by construction or purchase, or the 
acquisition of capital stock or other se- 
curities of a railroad designed to con- 
nect the new Denver & Salt Lake with 
that of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad Company, or with any rail- 
road extending westward toward 
Lake City or Ogden, Utah. 


Authority Not Sought 
|-To Issue Series B 


Authority to issue the Series B bonds ' 


is not now sought. No series of bonds 
subsequent to Series 
issued unless authorized by the stock- 
holders and no dissent is filed by 60 per 
cent or more of the holders of income 
mortgage bonds, as provided in the pro- 
posed first mortgage and income mort- 
gage.™ 

The Series A bonds will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to the mortgage afore- 
said. They will be dated January 1, 1927, 


cent per annum, payable semiannually 


on January 1 and July 1 in each year, ! 


The budget of Government monopolies, | 


excluding railways which are now given 
separately, shows expenditures of 636,- 
000,000 francs and receipts of 650,000,- 
000 francs. The Government monopoly 
capital expenditure budget gives expendi- 
ture as 166,000,000 francs while receipts 
under this head are negligible. 

Credits for the Ministry of National 
Defense are placed in the new budget at 
618,000,000 francs; Ministry of Sciences 
and. Aris, 580,000,000 francs, and Min- 


istry of Industry and Labor, 298,000,000 ; 


francs. 

On October 51 the Belgian 
amounted to 57,932,000,000 of which 89 
per cent related to the consolidated debt, 
and 11 per cent to the floating debt. 

| interior debt represented a sum of 28,- 


015,000,000 and the exterior debt, 29,917,- | 


000,000 francs. Public debt charges total 
3,255,000,000 francs of which $39,400,000 
pertain to the exterior debt. 


of | 


are | 
| dated May 1, 1913, and are payable May | 


The two | 


the amount of $1,458,600 | 


Lake will | 
date of | 


amount of $2,- : 


Salt | 


A and B may be | 


will bear interest at the rate of 6 per | 


debt | 


The | 
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Railroads 


InterstateCommerce Commission Approves Merger of 


> —_——- 


and will mature January 1, 1950. The 
bonds will be in the forms and denomina- 
tions provided in the mortgage and will 
be redeemable in whole or in part on any 
interest date at 105 and accrued interest. 

The new Denver & Salt Lake will also 
make an income mortgage under date of 
January 1, 1927, to the International 
Trust Company of Denver, Colo., as trus- 
tee, to be subordinate in lien to the pro- 
posed first mortgage, and providing for 
the issue of $11,000,000 of income mort- 
gage gold bonds to be used for the pur- 
poses specified in the plan above 
described. 

“The income-mortgage bonds will be 
issued under and pursuant to the income 
mortgage aforesaid. They will be dated 
January 1, 1927, will mature January 1, 
1960, and will bear interest up to six 
per cent per annum, contingent upon 
earnings, as provided by article six of 
the mortgage, except for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1959. In that year 


interest at six per cent is to be payable | 


as a fixed charge. They will be issued 
as coupon bonds, registrable as to prin- 
cipal in the denominations of $100, $500, 
and $1,000, and will be redeemable in 
whole or in part on any Anterest date at 
102 and accrued interest. 


Use of Proceeds 
Of Series A Outlined 


“The proceeds of the series-A bonds 
| are to be used for effecting the reorgan- 
ization of the Denver & Salt Lake and 
for providing new money for the corpor- 
ate purposes of the new Denver & Salt 
| Lake. 
| 000 will be required by the committee 
for purchasing , receivers’ 
' settling the claim of the Terminal, pay- 
ing court costs, expenses, and compensa- 
| tion of bondholders committees and their 
counsel, organization expenses of the 
| new corporation, and all expenditures of 
the reorganization committee, further 
details of which are hereafter given. 


the sale of the bonds will be turned over 
to the new Denver 
used by it principally for construction 
and for additions and betterments. 
“The plan will reduce the amount of 
| securities together with the interest due 


erties, from $22,181,919.03 to $13,500,000, 
a difference of $8,681,919.03, and will re- 
duce the fixed interest charges from 


$420,437.93. The contingent 
charges will be greatly increased as the 


sist of income-mortgage bonds. How- 





that coupons shall be deemed fully paid 
if the interest declared payable and paid 
for the period to which such coupons re- 
late, although less than 6 per cent per 


annum, amounts to 75 per cent or more | . 
. ‘ : shares s 

of the net income of the railway com- | fractional shares, 15,941 shares of new 
| pany for the preceding year, or to a sum | 

It | 


which is less than such 75 per cent by 
an amount not equaling or exceeding 1 
per cent of the income bonds or if for 
such preceding fiscal year there was no 
such net income. 


Bonds to Be Offere 


| Holders of Claims 
| By orders of May 1 and June 28, the | 
court classified certain claims amounting | 


| to approximately $384,200 as class I, 


| being entitled prorata to preference over 
the mortgage liens, and by the fore- | 


| closure decree there was set aside from 
the proceeds of the sale $89,273.53 for 
the payment of such claims. The com- 


mittee proposes to offer to the claimants | 


the option of receiving new income-mort- 
gage bonds in a principal amount equal 
to their claims. 

“The expenditures pertaining to the 
reorganization wili be paid by the com- 
mittee from the proceeds of the new 
Denver & Salt Lake’s first-mortgage 
bonds, series A; It was testified that 
such disbursements will amount to 
| about $700,000, estimated to consist 
in part of the following: For purchas- 
ing all outstanding receivers’ certifi- 
cates $200,009; to effect a settlement 
of the claims of the Terminal $200,- 
000; compensation of the committee 
$75,000; fees of committee’s counsel 
$10,000; expenses of preclosure and 
court costs $10,000; compensation and 
expenses of mortgage trustees and their 
counsel $45,000; compensation and ex- 
penses of bondholders’ committees $70,- 
000; and organization expenses $5,000. 

“It will be noted that $500,000 of the 
| expenditures will be used in 

claims against the Denver & Salt Lake. 
| By the expenditure of $200,000, the 
committee has acquired all of the re- 





ceivers’ certificates, shown by the fore- | 


closure decree to amount, with interest, 
to $1,252,957.02 and which are se- 
cured by a lien prior to the lien of the 
first mortgage and adjustment mortgage. 
| The receivers’ certificates will thus be 
eliminated in the reorganization by the 
application of $200,000 of the proceeds 
of the series-A bond, a saving of $15- 
052,957.02. 


| has effected a composition of the claims 
betwen the Denver & Salt Lake and the 
Terminal and the receivers of them for 
$200,000. 


sheet of the Denver & Salt Lake and 
the receivers as of June 30, 1926, shows 
$978,900 as accrued rental due for the 
Terminal’s property. 


Syndicate Agreement 
Made as to Prices 

“Under date of November 18, 1925, the 
| reorganization committee, as partics of 
the first part, the syndicate managers, as 
| parties of the second part, and syndicate 
subscribers, as parties of the third part, 
entered into a syndicate agreement, which 
provides that for all securities to be pur- 
chased by the syndicate it will pay “a 


price equal to the sum of (a) the face | 
| belt 


amount of the new first-mortgage bonds 
so taken and paid for by the syndicate 


plus (b) an amoun of money equal to the | 


d aggregate cash distributive share payable 


| bons 


It is estimated that about $700,- | 


certificates, | 





“The remainder of the proceeds from | 


& Salt Lake and | 


$570,437.93 to $150,000, a difference of | 
interest | 


larger portion of the new bonds will con- | 


ever, the income mortgage will provide | : be 
gag Pp | to the committee and-or the sindicate or 





settling | 


| acquisition by 


Pursuant to an agreement | 
dated October 24, 1925, the committee | 


| Terminal 


This resulted in a very sub- | 
stantial saving, as the combined balance | 


Note 


Issues 


to non-assenting holders of first mort- 
gage bonds of the present company, of 
the proceeds of the sale in foreclosure of 
its properties; each $1,000, face amount, 
of such new first mortgage bonds (series 
A) to be accompanied by such fage 


amount of such remaining income bonds | 
| The belt line will extend from a con- 
| nection with the line of the new Denver 
| & Salt Lake near 
| connection with the Union Pacific Rail- 
| rcad at 47th Avenue, Denver, with a 


and by as many shares of such remaining 
stock as shall be ratable to the number of 
understanding that ‘the distributive 
such new first mortgage bonds” with the 
amount payable to the nonassenting hold- 
ers of the first-mortgage bonds of the 


| present company upon foreclosure sale 
| shall not exceed 25 cents on the dollar of 
| such first-mortgage bonds of the present 
| company, unless a higher amount shall 

be fixed in writing between the reorgani- | 


zation committee and the syndicate man- 


| agers.” 


“It has been estimated that $614,185.34 
of new first-mortgage bonds, series A, 


; are to be taken by the syndicate sub- 
scribers, and pursuant to the syndicate | 


agreement there would be deliverable to 
$1,267,043.68 of income-mortgage 


which a total of $699,052.56 is to be paia. 
The syndicate subséribers are holders of 
substantial amounts of the Denver 
Salt Lake’s bonds and will become hold- 


ers of the new Denver & Salt Lake’s | 
bonds both by having deposited their | 


bonds under the plan and by participat- 
ing in the syndicate. 


Reason for Adopting 
Method Is Explained 


“This method was adopted to insure 
the raising of the new money provided 
for under the plan at a minimum cost, 
as it was realized that it would be difli- 
cult to sell the securities to others than 


those already interested in the properties | 
| and that a large commission would have 
to be paid for such an underwriting. | 


Therefore, some 12 to 15 of the present 


bondholders insured the financing of the | 
reorganization by agreeing to purchase 
| all the new first-mortgage bonds, series | 
A, which were not taken by the bond- | 


holders participating in the plan. 


may be required for issue to the assent- 


| thereon having a lien upon the prop- | ing holders of first-mortgage bonds of | 


the Denver & Salt Lake; (b) 10,000 
shares, or such less amount as may be 


required, for issue to holders of adjust- | 
ment-mortgage bonds of the Denver & | 
and (c) 18,000 shares, to- | 


Salt Lake; 
gether with that portion of the 22,000 
and the 10,000 shares not issued to the 
holders of first-mortgage and adjustment- 
mortgage bonds participating in the plan, 


underwriters of the new first-mortgage 
bonds, series A, as compensation for 
services and expenses. 

“The record shows that, disregarding 


stock will be issued to the holders of 


present first-mortgage bonds not taking 


the present adjustment-mortgage 
bonds, series A, making a total of 25,301 
shares to be issued to the bondholders 
participating in the reorganization, and 
leaving 6,639 shares of the 32,000 shares 
allocated for that purpose to be delivered 
to the committee for disposition by it. 


Proposed Stock Issue 
Will Be Limited 


“Testimony was given that the com- 
pensation of the committee will be paid 


for their services. Therefore, no neces- 
sity appears to exist for the issue of the 
18,000 shares of stock as proposed by the 


will be limited accordingly. 

“The amount of outstanding first-mort- 
gage bonds not deposited under the plan 
is $339,466.87. The amount of $699,052.- 
56 payable by the syndicate subscribers 


ies A, to be taken by them. The testi- 


| mony is that it is expected that the dis- 000 of 


| tributable share payable to the nonde- \ 


positing first-mortgage bondholders wili 
be approximately 20 per cent of the 


| principal amount of their bonds. 


“The new Denver & Salt Lake esti- 
mates that the book value of the no-par- 
value stock will be approximately $5,- 
000,000. As to such book value of the 
proposed capital stock we express no 
opinion. 


“The new Denver & Salt Lake proposes | 
to acquire control of the new Terminal | 


under a lease and agreement upon the 
| the latter of the prop- 
erties of the Terminal pursuant to the 
authority sought herein. The Denver & 
Salt Lake owns all the capital stock, ex- 
cept directors’ qualifying shares, of the 
Terminal, but under the plan of reor- 


ganization of the Terminal the new Den- | 
ver & Salt Lake will not own any of the | 
The | 


capital stock of the new Terminal. 
furnishes the sole terminal 
facilities of the Denver & Salt Lake in 
the city of Denver, and these will be 


necessary for use by the new Denver | 


& Salt Lake. 


| Lease Will Cover 
| Term of 50 Years 


“The proposed Jease and agreement 


| between the new Terminal and the new 


Denver & Salt Lake will he dated De- 
cember 31, 1926, and will provide for 
the lease by the former to the latter 


| for a term of 50 years beginning Janu- 


ary 1, 1927, of that part of the prop- 


as its main line and for the operation 


by the new Denver & Salt Lake, for | 
| account of the new Terminal, for the | 
same term of that part of the proper- | 


ties the new Terminal designated as its 

line. 

from the Moffatt depot, 15th and Bassett 

streets, Denver, in a northerly direc- 

tion to Utah Junction, a distance of 3.18 
/ 


and 24,698,601 shares of stock, for 


& | 


| defined 
| rental payment shall equal 5 per cent on 





| of 5 per cent per annum. 


| plan and have become bound by it. 
present first-mortgage bonds taking the | 
new first-mortgage bonds, series A; 2,067 | 
shares will be issued to the holders of | 


> ; C 
in cash and that the syndicate managers | am 


| will not receive any fees or commissions | first-mortgage income gold bonds and 


. “ | sale of the properties, 
is $84,867.22 greater than the principal | . 


} amount of new first-mortgage bonds, ser- 


The main line will extend | 


4 


‘ALL STATEMENTS Herein Are GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Construction 


miles. Included in ‘the property thus 
designated" are all rights-of-way, termi- 
nals, main and side tracks, turnouts, 
passing tracks, freight and passenger 
stations, buildings, platforms, ete., all 
real estate, except the right-of-way for 
tke belt line, and two switch engines. 


Utah\Junction to a 


branch extending to a connection with 
the tracks of the Denver Union Stock 


Yards Company at 51st Avenue, Denver, | 


a total distance for the belt line of 4.65 


| miles. 


“As rental therefore the new Denver 
& Salt Lake agrees to pay reasonable 


existence of the new Terminal, but not 


| to exceed $2,000 per annum, and in ad- | 
: the payment of such contingent interest 
; will not at the beginning of the lease | 


dition, in semiannual installments, an 
amount representing 2 per cent annually 
on the sum of $2,217,000, called the base 
sum. Such rental is to begin upon the 
completion of the Moffatt Tunnel and its 
use and occupancy by the new Denver 


| & Salt Lake, but not later than Decem- 


ber 31, 1927. 


Increases Planned 
According to Revenues 
“The annual rental is to be increased 
one-half of 1 per cent on the base sum 
for each increase of $500,000 in the an- 
nual gross or total revenues of the new 
Denver & Salt Lake, as such terms are 
in the lease, until the annual 


the base sum, which rate is to obtain 
thereafter until the termination of the 
lease. Should the rental be increased 
pursuant to such provision, it is not 


| thereafter to be reduced because of any 


decrease in the annual gross or tttal 


revenue of the new Denver & Salt Lake. | 


“It appears that on January 21, 1920, 
the properties of the Terminal were 
placed in receivership. 

By foreclosure decree entered August 


| 12, 1926, the properties were sold Sep- 
“The plan allocates (a) 22,000 shares | 
of the new stock, or such less amount as | 


tember 16, 1926, to members of the re- 
organization committee at the upset 
price of $450,000. 

“The record shows that there were 
issued under the first mortgage of the 
Terminal $2,273,000 of bonds, of which 
$2,217,000 are outstanding in the hands 
of the public, and $56,000 held by it. 
They are dated July 1, 1906, matured 
July 1, 1926, and bore interest at the rate 


’ 
“Under date of December 15, 1925, a 
reorganization plan and agreement here- 


| inafter called the terminal plan, were 
| adopted and entered into, which were 


declared operative as of April 2, 1926. 
It appears that holders of first mortgage 
bonds of the Terminal in the amount of 
$2,184,000 have adopted the terminal 
The 
terminal plan contemplates the formation 
of a new company by the reorganization 
committee, consisting of S. M. Perry, 


| W. A. J. Bell, W. M. Bond, R. M. Perry, 
| new first-mortgage bonds, series A, and | 
| 7,293 shares will be issued-to the holders 
of 
| bonds taking the 


and Thomas B. Stearns, which was con- 
stituted by the terminal plan for the pur- 


| pose of acquiring the properties in the 
new first-mortgage | 


reccivership. 


| Basis of Allotment 


Of Securities Stated 

“The holders of the Term.nal’s first- 
mortgage bonds participating in the ter- 
minal plan are to receive securities of 
the new Terminal on the following basis: 
Fer each $1,000, principal amount, of 
first-mortgage bonds of the Terminal ac- 
companied by the coupon due January i, 
and all subsequent coupons, an 
equal principal amount of the Terminal’s 


one share of new stock. The termirial 


| plan makes no provision for the holders 


| of the stock of the Terminal or for bond- 
plan, and the authority granted herein n-ne geo 


holders not depositing their bonds under 
the plan. It is represented that the bond- 
holders not participating in the reor- 
ganization will be entitled to their dis- 
tributive share of the proceeds of the 
estimated to 
amount to approximately 20 per cent of 
the principal amount of their bonds. 
“At the date of the hearing only $35,- 
the Terminal’s first-mortgage 
bonds had not been deposited. The ter- 


| minal committee proposes to arrange to 
sell 

come gold bonds and 33 shares of new 
| stock for enough to supply the cash re- 


$33,000 of new first-mortgage in- 


quired to pay the distributive share of 
the purchase price payable to the unpar- 
ticipating bondholders. No formal syn- 
dicate or underwriting will be organized 
for such purpose. 

“The new Terminal will make a first 
mortgage under date of January 1, 1927, 
to the International Trust Company, as 


| trustee, providing for the issue of $2, 


217,000 
bonds. 


of first-mortgage income gold 
They will be dated January 1, 


| 1927, will mature January 1, 1977, with 


contingent interest up to 5 per cent per 
annum as provided in article six of the 
mortgage, except the interest for the 
year ending December 31, 1976. In that 
year interest will be payable at the rate 
of 5 per cent as a fixed charge. The 
bonds will be issued as coupon bonds in 
the denomination of $1,000, registrable 
as to principal. 


| Present Capitalization 


| Of Terminal Described 


The capitalization of the Terminal 
consisis of the following securities out- 
standing: Capital stock, $3,000,000; first- 
mortgage bonds, $2,217,000; total, $5,- 
217,000. The fixed charges thereon 
amount to $110,850. The proposed capi- 
talization after reorganization will con- 


F , sist of the following: 2,217 shares of 
erties of the new Terminal designated | 


capital stock, without nominal or par 
value; $2,217,000 of first-mortgage in- 
come gold bonds. . 

“Under the terminal plan the $3,000,- 
000 of stock will be eliminated and in- 
stead there will be 2,217 shares of no- 
par-value stock. The amount of bonds 
will remain the same, but in lieu of the 
first-mortgage bonds having a_ fixed 
charge of $110,850 on income there will 


) 
y 


> ; os ; new 
expenses for maintaining the corporate ; 


Se EE aS 


rn 


Two Railroads 


+ 


Issue of Securities 
Also Is Authorized 


Mr. Eastman Differs From 
Findings, but Does Not 
Write Separate Report. 


be income bonds carrying contingent in- 
terest charges up to 5 per cent. How- | 


' ever, under the terms of the proposed 


lease between the new Terminal and the 
Denver & Salt Lake above de- 
scribed, the income from the rental re- 
ceivable which may be applied toward 


exceed 2 per cent on $2,217,000, thus 
making the contingent interest charges | 
not to exceed $44,540. 

The reorganization is to be accom- 
plished without any cost to the security 
holders of the Terminal or to the new 
Terminal. Pursuant to the agreement of 
October 24, 1925, providing for the ad- 
justment of the claims of the Terminal 
against the Denver & Salt Lake, the re- 
organization committee of the Denver & 
Salt Lake will furnish the necessary 
funds for all reorganization expenses, of 
the Terminal. It is estimated that such 
expenses would amount to about $100,- 
000, distributed as follows: Compensa- 
tion of reorganization committee $30,- 
000; fees of their counsel $30,000; ex- 
penses of foreclosure, including court 
costs and legal expenses $5,000; compen- 
sation and expenses of trustee of the 
first mortgage and fees of counsel $12,- 
500; compensation and expenses of the 
bondholders’ committee $10,000; organi- 
zation expenses, franchise, and other 
taxes $5,000; and all other reorganiza- 
tion expenses $10,000. 





Balance Sheet Items 
To Be Eliminated 


“By the reorganization neari, all of 
the present balance sheet items will be 
eliminated. The new Terminal in set- 
ting up its accounts states that it pro- 
poses.to follow book values appearing in 
the ace6unts of the Terminal. If that 
sbe done, it appears that the assets of 
the new Terminal will show investments 
in road and equipment, $4,700,351.32 plus 
whatever cash may be turned oved by the 
Terminal and-or the receiver. The lia- 
bilitiés will consist of capital stock, 
2,217 shares, no par value and first-mort- 
gage income gold bonds, $2,217,000. 
Nothing herein contained is to be con- 
strued as approving the proposed en- 
tries nor as limiting any adjustment 
thereof which may be found appropriate 
under our accounting regulations. 

It was testified that it was probable 
a voting-trust agreement would be en- 
tered into by the stockholders of the 
new Denver & Salt Lake, but the terms 
of such an agreement have not yet been 
drafted. No voting-trust agreement will 
be formed by the stockholders of the 
new Terminal.” 

Based on the facts, as stated above, 
the commission with Mr. Eastman dis- 
senting, reported the proposals reason- 
able, justified and in the public inter- 
est, and ordered that an appropriate or- 
der and certificate be issued. 


Return of Treasury Surplus 
Is Urged as Yuletide Gift 


A yuletide gift of the $500,000,000 of 
surplus money wrung from the taxpayers 
of the land “ought to be presented by 
Congress to the American people, Sena- 
tor Pat Harrison (Dem.), Mississippi, has 
just declared in an address in the Senate. 
Senator Harrison said that the proposals 
for tax relief have been “strangled” in 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, and that some kind of influence 
ought to be brought to bear to return the 
Treasury surplus to the people in order 
that they might enjoy a more bountiful 
Christmas. 


Railway Receiver May 
Issue New Certificates 


H. W. Purvis, receiver of the Georgia 
& Florida Railway, has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of $750,000 of equip- 
ment-trust certificates and $250,000 of 
receiver’s certificates, in connection with | 
the procurement of new equipment. 


Date Set in Hearing 
On Railway Combination 


The House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has agreed to consider the so- 
called railroad consolidation legislation 
at a meeting on January 4. 

It also agreed that it cannot consider 
at this short session of Congress the 
Jones-Mayfield bill (Senate Bill No. 750) 
to: amend the Interstate Commerce Act | 
relating to railroad construction certifi- 
cates. ; 





Plan to Restore Certain 
Tax Rights to States | 


Taxation of corporations engaging in 
interstate or foreign commerce, by the | 
legislature of each State was authorized | 
in a bill (House Bill 15549), just intro- | 
duced in the House by Representative 
Hale (Rep.), of Laconia, N. H. 

The bill provides that the State may | 
tax the property or the income, or both | 
the property and the income of the cor- | 
porations, an dalso may tax them for the | 
privilege of doing business in each State. | 
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Operation 


House Bill Reported 
For Construction of 
Colorado River Dam 


Cost of Impounding Waters 
and Building Power 
Plants Estimated at 
$125,000,000. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

which added to other cost, makes $125,- 
000,000, the amount authorized in the 
bill. The interest item, the report adds, 
does not represent an active appropri- 
ation and if the Secretary of the Interior 
should elect not to build power plants 
the construction costs would be reduced, 
to $72,500,000, with corresponding inter- 
est reduction. 

The report says the project would ace 
complish a variety of purposes, includ- 
ing: 

(1) It would end the flood menace of 
the lower Colorado River, which threat- 
ens Imperial Valley with its irrigated 
farms and populous cities. 

(2) It would substitute an all-Ameri- 
can canal, which would give the United 
States strategic control of the waters of 
the Colorado. 

(3) Flood waters will be conserved 
for irrigation needs. 

(4) The dam and reservoir would cre- , 
ate a large amount of hydroelectric 
power from .the disposal of which the 
project would be in large part financed. 

Three File Dissenting Views. 

The committee decided to report the 
bill by a vote of 12 to 3. Representa- 
tives Hayden (Dem.), of Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Leatherwood (Rep.), of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Whittington (Dem.), of Green- 


; wood, Miss., filed dissenting views. 


Chairman Smith, in commenting orally 
on the bill, stated that “It is a source of 
great satisfaction to the committee that 
after four years of deliberation we have 
been able to favorably report a bill as 
nearly as perfect as possible authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to go ahead 
with the construction of the Boulder 
Dam.” 

The committee is hopeful, Mr. Smith 
said, for a vote on the bill in the House 
during this session of Congress. He said 
he expected it would come up in the 
House, under a special rule for its ex- 
pedition, probably after the middle of 
January. 

A resolution offered by Representative 
Sinnott (Rep.), of The Dalles, Oreg., and 
accepted by the committee, provides that 
it will later consider any agreement en- 
tered into by the lower basin States with 
a view to offering legislation in the 
House carrying out any such agreement. 

The full text of this resolution follows: 

“Resolved: That it be the sense of the 
committee, if the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Nevada reach an agreement 
in their pending negotiations, the com- 
mittee will hereafter consider the same 
with the view to offering committee 
amendments to said bill on the floor of 
the House necessary to carry out the 
agreement.” 

The full text of the Committee’s re- 
port, submitted with the bill follows: 

The Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to whom was referred the bill 
(House Bill No. 9826) to provide for the 
construction of works for the protection 
and development of the lower Colorado 
River Basin, for the approval of the Col- 
orado River compact, and for other pur- 
poses, have carefully considered the 
same and recommends its enactment, 
with the following amendment: “Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following matter, 
which appears in the appendix attached 
hereto.” 

The importance and necessity’ of this 


| legislation was presented to Congress by 


the President in his message of the 7th 
instant as follows: 

“In previous messages I have referred 
to the national importance of the proper 
development of our water resources. The 
great project of extension of the Missis- 
sippi system, the protection and develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado River, are 
before Congress, and I have previously 
commented upon them. I favor the 


| necessary legislation to expedite these 


pfojects.” 

On March 17, 1924, the present Secre- 
tary of the Interior; Dr. Hubert Work, in 
reporting to this commitee on legislation 
similar to the pending bill said: 

“The Colorado River has been under 


| observation, survey and study, and the 
| subject of reports to Congress since the 
| close of the Civil War. 


More than $350,- 
000 have been expended by the Bureau of 
Reclamation since the Kinkaid Act of 
May 18, 1920. More than $2,000,000 have 
been expended by other agencies of the 
Government. The time has arrived when 
the Government should decide whether it 
will proceed to convert this natural men- 
ace into a national resource.” (Hearings 
on H. R. 2903, 68th Cong., Ist sess. 
p. 818.) , 

There is attached hereto his report on 
the proposed legislation dated January 


| 18, 1926, setting forth in detail the pro- 


visions of the measure. 

The proposed legislation provides for 
the Boulder Canyon project on the Colo- 
rado River—a great constructive develop- 
ment which not only will end the river’s 
“menace,” but will at the same time put 
its water to work in the interest of 
society,. reclaiming new lands, creating 
new homes, building up new industries, 
adding to the wealth of the Nation and 
the well-being of a considerable portion 


| of its people. 


Inspection Made of Site. 
legislation andthe project 


r 


This it 


authorizes have received the most careful 


study and earnest consideration by the 
committee for the last three Congresses, 
and volumes of testimony have been com- 
piled. During this Congress weeks have 
been devoted to the hearing of testimony 
respecting the project and to the consid- 
eration of the provisions of legislation 
authorizing it. The committee has had 
before it the report of hearings held dur- 
ing the Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth 
[Continued on Page 15, Column 4.) 
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Dollar Notes Now 
Printed on Paper 


Much More Durable 


Estimated Money Should 
Last Twice as Long in Gen- 
eral Circulation, Reduc- 
ing Engraving Costs. 


Bills of $1 denomination, made from 
the banknote paper evolved by the Bu- 


reau of Standards with a view to length- | 


ening the life of this particular denomi- 
nation of currency, are already in cir- 
culation, says an announcement issued 


December 22 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


The bills printed on the new paper,\ 


which is 75 per cent linen and 25 per cent 
cotton rag, have been printed in the reg- 
ular routine of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and are expected to double 
the life of the $1 bill and thus cut down 
the work now required on this denomina- 
tion of currency by the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing. 

The full text of the announcement is- 
sued for the Bureau of Standards is as 
follows: 

Paper currency having double 
strength of that previously in use is now 
being produced as the result of experi- 
mental work conducted by the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Com- 


merce in cooperation with the Bureau of | 


Efficiency, the Bureau of Engraving and 


Printing, and the company manufactur- | 


ing the paper according to a recent tech- 
lologic paper of the Bureau of Standards. 

The annual replacement of worn-out 
paper currency in the United States had 
become of such magnitude as to cause 
concern regarding the cost of redemp- 
tion. Likewise, only a limited issue was 
possible with the present printing facili- 
ties, which were becoming overtaxed. 
Increasing rapidity of circulation and 
rougher trade usage are doubtless 
chiefly responsible for the decreased life 
of the paper money but these conditions 
are unlikely to change in the future. 
An investigation was thercfore made by 
the Bureau of Standards to determine 
the durability factors of paper suitable 


the | 





for currency use, with a view to in- | 


creasing the weering qualities and 
thereby prolonging the life of the paper 
money. 

The experimental tests were made on 
a semi-commercial scale under practical 
mill conditions. The paper-making fiber 
was obtained from new linen and cotton 
rags. Vatious proportions of these ma- 
terials were employed and the best re- 
sults were obtained with a mixture of 
75 per cent linen and 25 per cent 
cotton. 

The determining factors of strength 
of finished paper are strength and felt- 


ing quality of the fibers and thcir dis- | 


tribution relative to each other in the 
formation of the sheet. These char- 


acteristics are largely determined by the | 
manner and duration of the beating op- | 


eration. By very gradual application of 
the. beater roll pressure and low con- 
centration of pulp, paper of very satis- 
factory quality was produced. The con- 


-centration that proved satisfactory was 


3.9 per cent; the beating interval that 
gave best results was approximately 12 
hours. 

Those interested in a complete report 
of this investigation should write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for Bureau of Standards Technologic 
Paper No. 329. 
per copy. 





Cost of Government 
Rises at Decatur, Ill. 


The city of Decatur, Ill., spent $21.85 
per capita for maintenance and opera- 
tion during the fiscal year ending in 
1926, as compared with $11.67 in 1918, 
according to data gathered by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in its series of re- 
ports on the financial statistics of Ameri- 
can cities. The full text of the summary 
recently issued is as follows: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the city corporation of De- 
eatur, Ill, for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1926. 


basis comparable with those cities 
which the schools, parks, and sanitary 
districts are a part of the city corpora- 
tion, the figures here given include 95.4 


per cent of the transactions of the Board | 


of Education of Decatur for the fiscal 
year closing June 30, 1926, 91.7 per cent 
of the transactions of the independent 
park district for the fiscal year closing 
April 30, 1926, and 91.2 per cent of the 
transactions of the sanitary district for 


the fiscal year closing April 80, 1926, | 


the percentage in each case being based 
on the ratio of the assessed valuation of 
the city to that of the entire district. 
The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
Decatur for the fiscal year ending April 
30, 1926, amounted to $1,184,108, or 
$21.85 per capita. In 1925 the compara- 
tive per capita for maintenance and oper- 
ation of general departments was $19.12, 
and for 1918, $11.67. 
operation of public service enterprises 
(waterworks) amounted to $285,779; in- 
terest on debt, $216,401; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, including those 
for public service enterprises, $1,380,811. 
The total payments, therefore, for ex- 
penses of general departments and pub- 
lic service enterprises, interest, and out- 


lays, ineluding schools, parks, and sani- | 


tary district, were $3,067,099. 
Of this amount, $1,976 represents pay- 
ments by a city department or enter- 


It should be noted that | 
in order to put the city of Decatur on a | 
in | 

| 


Payments for the | 


The price is 10 cents | 





Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
at the Close of Business Dec. 20, as Made Public Dec. 22. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 


RECEIPTS 
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Cotton and Tobacco Reported as Leading 
In Loans From Intermediate Credit Banks 





Farm Loan Board Announces Total, Together With Redis- 
counts, as $90,977,010.65 on December 11. 


The total direct loans and rediscounts 
of the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


Banks amounted to $90,977,010.65 on De- | 


cember 11, 1926, the Federal Farm Loan 
Board has just announced. 
were $50,101,175.82 and the rediscounts 
$40,875,834.83. 

The total rediscounts were classified 
by the Board as follows: 

Agricultural Credit Corporations, $25,- 
564,711.74; national banks, 
State banks, $243,458.07; live stock loan 


The loans | 





savings 


O70 FF 


companies, $14,947,210.76; and 


| banks and trust companies, $92,027.75. 


The total direct loans were classifiied 
as follows: 

Tobacco, $14,357,032.32; canned fruit 
and vegetables, $1,514,468.29; 
$4,200,000; wool, $1,119,253.60; cotton, 
$23,180,990.48; alfalfa seed, $88,054.39; 
rice, $2,091,505.90; olive oil, $45,237; 
wheat, $3,500,628.76; beans, $50,000; and 


cotton, $4,000. 


$28,481.51; | 


The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 








raisins, | 


| | Foreign Exchange 





| 


Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department, 
s Country 
urope: 

Austria (schilling)..........++.- 14084 
Belgium (belga).......---++++- 1391 
Bulgaria (lev).......-seeedees: .007231 
Czechslovakia (krone).........- .029624 
Denmark (krone) Le seeeeeees 266: 
England (pound sterling)...... 
Finland (markka)........++-++e. 

| France (franc)........-+seese. 
Germany (reichsmark)......... -2380 
Greece (drachma).......-..+.«- .012529 
Holland (guilder).........+.... 3999 
Hungary (pengo).. 1756 
Italy (lira). .0445 
Norway (krone)... -2515 

| Poland (zlcty)....... 1122 

| Portugal (escudo)...... .0512 
Roumania (leu)......... ceeedes .005336 | 
Spain (peseta).......ccccece mane .1526 
Sweden (krona)........ veeees .2673 
Switzerland (franc)....ccccees. .1933 

| Yugoslavia (dinar).....seee. os .017649 

| Asia: 

| China (Chefoo tael)........ eeee 6206 
Chin- (Han’-ow tael)........ 6073 
China (Shangha! taely......... 5899 
China (Tientsin tael).......... .6223 
China (Hongkong dollar)... A788 
China (Mexican dollar).... 4386 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 4273 
China (Yuan dollar) . ‘ .4240 
India (rupee) ; 0624 
Japan (yen) 4875 

gapore (S. S.) (collar) .5594 


District Direct loans Rediscounts Total 
SOINENGIL Crererwecs ye ¥esaede $2,150,000.00 $447,339.75 $2,597,339.75 | 
DUMGHMOLG SeCUeeveuccbsesev sees 4,719,918.02 852,714.51 5,572,632.53 
Columbia .....sceeeeeeeeeee : 7,934,250.00 7,690,650.67 15,624,900.67 
BONES SV beViscsewacwcews 7,402,199.85 649,341.83 8,051,541.68 
NOW OFICGUS \60cecesceccee ; 8,789,136.00 3,815,155.74 12,604,291.74 
St. Louis ..... see ee eee eens «++ 8,284,252.46 1,370,369.11 4,604,621.57 
St. Paul ...... vtec ee eeeeeees 754,190.59 4,264,146.52 5,018,337.11 
NGM 56s awe Cveeecetescsooces 244,103.40 4,477,005.48 4,721,108.88 
WIM 26 vie S2 bisa ewe eveecese 5,710,000.00 1,557,130.92 7,267,130.92 
RIGUBUON 6:05 60 CK 5 e4s DESC REEEvs 1,500,000.00 6,622,206.88 8,122,206.88 | 
Berkeley ...... eeeececces 6,629,563.29 6,038,043.57 12,667 ,606.86 
Spokane ......... Seis Poe BE 1,033,562.21 3,091,729.85 4,125,292.06 | 

BAOES 55595 0s VE ewes Hh SEES $50,101,175.82 $40,875,834.83 $90,977,010.65 
CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. 
Agri. Credit National State 
District Corporations Banks Banks 
SURI: 65'¥'c444,044.50 8600 ESS $446,139.75 $1,200.00 Bo hikes 

INOED. 605 65s wet 2ei Cesta TOGBG40S) § — cksiiivassces 53,869.86 
RSOUUMDAD 6 6.0'0b0 8-6 c10-s Waeeee ase 7,685,826.95 5,348.72 3,475.00 
Louisville ....... Sai ica gea ate viet 604,336.04 23,882.79 21,123.00 
GN WOLIGANE a6 c0cssscas anes SCTOCGGes Asivescavks  -siestscasars 
Ste MS 4 wees seats Jeekeierenuer WOGTOBESS svc cawsneses 19,215.00 
ee cua eae C0 oceeesveecooses SISOCTIRE ve ciesuwcedes 51,269.48 
ee pegeeeseesss LAGCTGONY ~ -s sevsees eens étiianerabaee 
WICHHEN: 5 5.3 cbedacs Ensen es want S2OSIGO he baeesawee’s 80,394.13 | 

| SEOGSOON is.c005 06s tase wtewe eed 537,457.00 beSeat dows . 11,456.60 | 
BEEEOIOE x cSciebi nels cesdeaeawes SOOZEGROD «4 6:4 bso Wales 2,650.00 | 
SOBRE 65s osc eeWiecaesswes eds P5e0Gtee 0 skasateeseeD 86 (Seek Setae es 

WOMAE covckws scenes + Govdens $25,564,711.74 $28.431.51 $243,453.07 
L-S Loan Savings Banks 

District Companies & Trust Co’s. 
INO SLIDBUE: y-dod6.beceelveCeanisear vase es oesieee $136,125.51 Bessa 3% 
Be MED 05s aembiee eas re braces Rene Meas © 202 07038 sad coeawwres 

ASS | nae fie keene wee cihdiuneoseen dase SeCOe: ea hed eaus 

| Omaha ........ drat elee eons Mri snes , UTOB ATA H ol kk nk 
Wichita ....... enanesede enews (atthe t ed tisa cons 1,100.359.80 50,000.00 
TRONS 5c 0 OSs a8 eecccoboass euadbenane ae eaane 6,031,265.53 42,027.75 
Berkeley ....... Dee Reeees eases picvnaialctnameiete acs AOR2 S208 = saicraigesan’s 
SOOKE 6 io5.5k.ccS ew siccns viewers acess sae Naeaeaus wee TESA. (waleeeseaua cs 

Pilate ccckislacisk skh aed haces eased caw Oo Radwuasase Slee ewer e $$2,027.75 
CLASSIFICATION OF DIRECT LOANS. 
Canned Fruits 

District Tobacco & Vegetables Raisins 
Springfield c...0c0i sc ccseessscs $2,150,000.00 > $..ccseeeeee 
SURI oo he ecg e/a aon BIG OTIS) 5685s ceiae DV wadeesa ee s'ne 





; school 


prises to another on account of services. , 


The total parments included for the 
schools amounted to $1,103,683. Of this 
amount $762,070 represents the expenses 


Louisville .... 
es rr 








Spokane ... ...e+- 





Total... escceese $45,237.00 


for maintenance; $51,045 interest on 
debt; and $290,568 outlays. The total 
payments included for the park district 
amounted to $184,281, of which $27,951 
represents the expenses for maintenance; 
$9,983 interest; and $146,347, outlays. 
The total payments included for the sani- 
tary district amounted to $188,188, of 
which $20,469 was for maintenance; 





7,402,199.85 
88,914.45 





$3.500,628.76 





$29,344 interest; and $138,375 ottlays. ; 


The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current reve- 
nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 

The total revenue receipts of Decatur 
for 1926, including schools, were $2,202,- 
928, or $40.64 per capita. This was $516,- 
640 more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for per- 
manent improvements, but $864,171 less 
than the total payments including those 
for permanent improvements. These pay- 
ments in excess of revenue receipts were 
met from the proceeds of debt obligations. 
The revenue receipts included for the 
district amounted to $812,185, 
those included for the park district, to 
$49,935, and those included for the sani- 
‘ary district, to $142,662. 

Of the total revenue receipts $1,976 
represents receipts from a city depart- 


' operated by the city represented 


35,000.00 
1,429,468.29 




















$50,000.00 

















ment or enterprise on account of serv- 
ices. 

Property taxes represented 60.5 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 60.6 
per cent for 1925, and 62.2 per cent for 
1918. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 103.8 per 
cent from 1918 to 1925, and 8.8 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The per capita prop- 
erty taxes were $24.60 in 1926, $23.03 in 
1925, and $14.55 in 1918. 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
14.4 
per cent of the total revenue for 1926, 


for 1918. 


The net indevtedness (funded or fixed 
debt Jess sinking fund assets) of De- 
catur on April 30, 1926, was $2,384,113, 
or $43.99 per capita. Of the total net 


indebtedness $708,448 was for the 
schools, $304,444, for the parks, and 
$615,600, for the sanitary district. In 


1925 the per capita debt was $27.62, and 
in 1918, $15.53. The increase in net debt 
reported for 1926 was due principally 
to the inclusion for the first time of the 
debt of the independent sanitary district. 

For 1926 the taxable valuation of prop- 
erty in Decatur subject to ad valorem 
taxes for city corporation was $19,340,- 





Discounts 





DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Exy enditures 
of the 


U.S Treasury 


December 20, 1926 
(Made Public December 22) 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts. 
Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


$2,175,531.32 


1,085,802.63 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day . 


54,068,750.20 


eee eb eOVeOe Cees 280,153,652.64 
Expenditures. 

General expenditures ... 

Interest on public debt .. 


$6,543,117.31 
8,260,303.48 


Refunds of receipts ..... 144,351.24 
Panama Canal .......... 5,778.85 
Operations in spec. accis . 321,476.68 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 60,807.00 
Civil service retire, fund. 31,129.48 | 


Total ord. expenditures 15,366,964.04 
Public debt expenditures 

chargeable against ordi- 

nary receipts ... 
Other publie debt exp. ... 
Balance today .......... 


605,150.40 
263,186,538.20 





Total 280,153,652.64 


[By Telegraph.) 

New York, December 22.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

December 22, 1926, 

Federal Reserve Bank sf New York, 

The Honorable, 

The Secretary of the Treasury, 

Sir: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable ip the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below. 












North America: 





Canadas (dollar) ....4..sccce000 .999229 
COMM. CHOSO). . oo .aacdsncmawen< 

MiGMIOe COPED). .....0) 506s <eg cans 
Newfoundland (dollar)......... 

South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold)....... 9396 
Brazil (milreis) ‘ iaanawas 1182 
Chile (peso) pie N brae adie -1200 
eee. CORO). 35 5.6% 5.08 eee ad 1.0217 





49,001,528.08 | 


1,805,888.17 


226,084,902.44 | 


995,000.00 ! 

















Banking 


Undersecretary 
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Taxation 





Program 





of Treasury Presents Arguments 





To Diseourage Adoption of Policy of Tax Reduction 





Some Income Sources 
Nearing Exhaustion 





Revenue From Nonrecurring 
Items to Fall Off, Says 
Mr. Winston. 





The Treasury Department’s own story 
of tax collections, of the surplus situa- 
tion with relation to remission of taxes 
and other problems, has been related to 
the House committee on appropriations 
by Undersecretary Garrard B. Winston. 
The hearing, in executive session, was 
held in connection ‘with the appropriation 


| bill for the Treasyry and Postoffice De- 


partments, which has just been passed 
by both houses and is now in conference. 

Mr. Winston told of the unanticipated 
$377,000,000 of surplus for the last fiscal 
year, and said that $213,000,000 of this 
amount is made up of items that are 
nonrecurring. That, he said, “is the 
reason why we do not believe at this 
time there should be a permanent tax 
reduction policy.” 

Among these nonrecurring items, he 
said, are $28,000,000 received from the 
sale of farm loan bonds, $34,000,000 
from railroads, and $108,000,000 from 
collections of back taxes, “the difference,” 
he said, “between the additional assess- 
ments and refunds.” 


Extent of Surplus 


Surpassed Expectation 

“T do not believe that anybody, cer- 
tainly not in the Treasury,” said Mr. 
Winston, “ had anticipated the extent to 
which prosperity had come to this coun- 
try.” 

Surtax Reduction. 

“ Another factor which entered into 
the increase in these receipts which was 
not entirely anticipated was the extent 
to which the individual seemed to have 
anticipated tax reduction,” he continued. 


“We had a very good index of that in | 


that our 312 per cent first Liberty loan 
bonds are exempt from normal and sur- 


tax, whereas our 442 per cent first Lib- | 


erty loan bonds are exempt from normal 
tax only; and if you notice the yield of 


| those bonds, and the difference between 
| the yield of a fully tax-exempt security 


and one partially tax exempt, you can 
approximate what the public generally 
values tax exemption at. 

“Even prior to the passage of the 1926 


| act, the 3% per cent Liberty loan bonds 


approached more closely in return to the 
4% per cent bonds; so that the difference 
between them was about half of what 
it had been with the high rates. As a 
maiter of fact, the first Liberty loan 
bonds in October, November, and Decem- 
ber were below par for the first time 
since our bonds have recovered. 

“So that meant that a good many 
people were either getting out of tax- 
exempt securities or getting out of un- 
productive businesses and putting their 
money into productive businesses; and 
we felt that in the 1926 revenue. 


Larger Revenue Produced 


By Moderate Surtax 
“I think that is a complete substantia- 


| tion of the position that you can get more 


money out of a moderate rate of surtax 
than you can out of too high a rate of 
surtax.” 

“When we fixed the first rate at 75—-I 








Objectionable Conditions Reported Found 
In Office of Custodian of Alien Property 





[Continued From Page 1.] 


were reported to be inadequately recog- 
nized. 

The individual trust accounts were de- 
clared incomplete and two accounts for 
income were regularly maintained. It 


was stated that they did not conform to 
the Winslow Act, of March 4, 1923. It 


| also was stated that they did not fully 


Berkeley ..... aicleacpreweia disarea oles a Weignewee esata 
icdae seceuee SbesbECeeeRees e geuweseateus SERCO kb bewensses 
WHERE 6 idawescareda sees a tee $14,557,032.52 $1,514,468.29 $4.200,000.00 
District Wool Cotton Alfalfa Seed Rice 
CURING 4. 6 oe baie anne see ees $7.954.250.00 , AT Ee Bo giar aves 
Mie OCEANS «26 os ces cwcsess SURO IRI is eaeca eas sete 
St. Louis 6) SPORES 06.00 Sorts 2,097,604.48 .....-8. 1,186,647.98 
Ot Pew. 6% se ccaws OOGATSS . wesceedeecse cpisasies AREA HARD ED 
Omahe . ce cesccoce @14,549.01 = .ccccceeeees SO.5G4.80 csdecdvioes 
WHMRIOR: . 0 6 0660088 Boece ceeds 2910,000.00 =. .cecceee swe rvveecces 
SO ere eee ee ee ee 1.500,00000 ..cesccce = ove settee 
Berkeley a ee a et 954.858.00 
Spokane .... 2... 875,062.21 9 ..seeeeeeeee SURE | saxicckncx 
Total scesees $1,120,258.60 $23.130,990.48 $28,054.39 $2,091.505.98 | 
District Olive Oil Wheat Beans Coffee 
CRMIAWRONG , sc aGaavs Bisces 209% Sickaaeces ae Cees ce $4.000.00 | 
I ee eagle era oes BARE © BANGOSGS  Sikdeasee | scene eee 
Ns Sede iah ccs hasias REDE cincsacte’ “ dccaeast ; 
| < y ag BOBT0G «§«-s isecasenatios aides eees ok aa eklaiern 
| Berkeley ... eos. 45,23 i 


set forth the accountability of the Cus- 
todian, and statements of cash prepared 
therefrom and published in the annual re- 
ports were declared inaccurate by several 
millions of dollars. 

The securities taken over were de- 


| 


clared so scatiecred through banks ana | 


trust eompanies all over the United 
States and Tervitories that administra- 


* | tien was both difficult and exceedingly 


| expensive. 


$4,000.00 | out 
| posit in t Initec t s reasury, | ; 
rer re 2 ates Treasury, | for weeks or for months before being 


Law Declared Violated. 


Interest income on trust funds de- 


| it was reported, was withdrawn and de- 
posited in 24 banks apparently in viola- | 





ae | tion of law and with a greater possibility 
ser | 7 


of loss. Interest paid on these deposits 


averaged less than three per cent, while’ 


the funds invested by the United States 

Treasury returned over four per cent. 
One-half million dollars of alleged un- 

distributable income transferred from a 


Funds pertaining to a number of par- 
ticular trusts were allowed to remain in 
banks for extended periods instead of 
being required to be deposited in the 
United States Treasury as clearly con- 
templated by the trading-with-the-enemy 
act. 

As security for the safc-keeping of 
funds deposited in some banks, it was 
reported that securities of such banks 
were permitted to be placed in the vaults 


of the same banks largely under the con- | 


trol thereof, instead of the control of the 
Custodian or his representatives. 

Files and records were described as 
not arranged to sv>port the entries to 
main trust ledgers. 

Remittances received from the deposi- 
tories, etc., were declared to have been 
sent from the mail room to the account- 
ing section and, where applicable, to 
the real estate or corporation manage- 
ment sections and were held sometimes 


the 


deposited in the United States Treasury. 
Checks Found Accumulated. 
Eight or ten checks exceeding $500 
covering interest for approximately one 
year on one of the special accounts were 
said to have been allowed to accumulate 


| in a safe over which the Custodian per- 


prior custodian was declared withdrawn | : d 
| were left for years in possession of cer- 


from the Treasury in violation of the 
intent of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, if not of its specifie provisions, and 


sonally, apparently, has supervision. 
Funds and securities, it was stated, 


tain individuals without any serious at- 


| tempt to effect collection. 


deposited in several banks selected in a | 
| were declared to be cumbersome and in- 
| complete. Taking this up in detail, it was 


1 | way that would be difficult to justify. 
14.7 per cent for 1925, and 10.0 per cent | os 








225. The levy for all purposes for 1926 | 
was $1,918,551, of which $527,988, or 
27.5 per cent, was levied for the city 


The records in the real estate division 


stated that in some cases an agent was 
permitted to retain interest on bank bal- 


| ances belonging to various trusts and to 


corporation; $744,599, or 38.8 per cent, | 


for the schools; $79,295, or 4.1 per cent, 
for the parks; $155,382, or 7.1 per cent, 
for the sanitary district; $164,392, or 
8.6 per cent, for the State; $183,732, or 
9.6 per cent, for the county, and $83,163, 
or 4.3 per cent, for the township. The 
per capita tax levy for the city, school, 
park, sanitary district, State, county and 
township was $35.40 in 1926, $33.04 in 
1925, and $17.44 in 1918. The levy for 
the year 1918 covered only one inde- 
pendent district, the school, 





| sales which 


withhold from income commissions on 
never were consummated. 
Businesslike and systematic methods for 
collecting and reporting income from im- 
proved city and town property and farm 
lands were lacking. 

The work of the 
poorly coordinated. 

Reports Called Inaccurate. 

Annual reports purported to show that 
corporations, a majority of the stock of 
which was seized by the Custodian were 
practically all liquidated and few ques- 


office was declared | 








think it was 
excess profits tax,” said Representative 
Madden (Rep.), of Chicago, chairman of 
the committee, “I remember I made the 
statement on the floor that after the first 
year of the tax you could raise more 
money on a 25 per cent tax than you 
could on a 75 per cent tax.” 

“The corporation tax was increased, 
was it not?” asked Representative Byrns 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., ranking 
minority member of the committee. 

“The corporation tax, payable in the 
first six months of the calendar year 
1926, was not touched,” replied Mr. 
Winston. “The corporation tax payable 
in the last six months of 1926 was in- 
creased to the extent of what we thought 
we would lose by the abolition of the 
capital stock tax.” 

“T imagine, therefore,” suggested Mr. 
Byrns, “you are not in a position to 
state from the figures what effect the 
increase in the income tax on corpora- 


o% 


tions has had upon their return? 


Profit Tax Offset 
By Capital-Stock Tax 

“T do not believe it would have any 
effect,” replied Mr. Winston, “for this 
reason: The 1 per cent differential was 


’ 


a little bit less on the income we were | 
than | 


then getting from corporations 
what we were getting from the capital- 
stock tax. Now, if the income of a cor- 
poration goes up, so does the value of 
their stock on which the capital-stock tax 
is assessed. 
money out of corporations last year, with 
this change, than we got out of them 
the year before with the two taxes, still 
I believe that if we had had the two 
taxes we would have received just as 
much money.” 

“The increase in the profits tax on cor- 
porations about offsets the cancellation 
of the capital-stock tax?” asked the 
chairman. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the Undersecretary, 
adding: “And, Mr. Madden, they make 
the argument now that we did not need 
to add this additional percentage on the 
income tax on corporations, because the 
corporations are paying as much as they 
paid the year before on both taxes, with 
the 1215 per cent income tax.” 

“But you did not know that?” 
gested Mr. Madden. 

“But if we had kept the two taxes, 
we would have received just about the 
same as we were getting now,” Mr. 
Winston replied. 

“Referring to the miscellaneous taxes,” 
the Undersecretary continued, “‘those are 
applicable at once, but there is always 
a lag of tax payments beyond the time 
of tax is assessed, and we did not really 
feel the miscellaneous tax reductions to 
any great extent in the fiscal year 1926. 
We are feeling them a great deal more 
now; and, of course, the capital-stock 
tax which formerly became due in July, 
1926, was not paid at all. 

“We were fairly accurate in our esti- 
mates on the miscellaneous taxes. On 
customs it was the best year we had 
had, and it reflects the high purchasing 
power of the American people. 


sug- 


drop off.” 

Undersecretary Winston discussed the 
repayment of loans and collection of back 
taxes, in relation to the future of federal 
revenues. He said in part: 

“During the war and right after the 
war we made a considerable number of 
expenditures in the way of relief and 
loans and other items, which came out 
tions in the corporation management di- 
vision remained unsettled, whereas a de- 
tailed examination of records was said 
to have demonstrated that for several 
years no systematic attempt had been 
mede to keep the records complete and 
that unsettled questions existed in many 
cases that were listed as closed, that 
large accounts were outstanding, to the 
collection of which little if any attention 
was paid, that the existence of corpora- 
tions was permitted to continue with the 
result that attorneys and officers were 
the only beneficiaries and that margin 


| accounts in the possession of corpora- 
tions were not recorded on the books and 


little information was available as to the 
exact status of such funds. 

Excessive amounts were declared to 
have been paid for attorneys fees, com- 
missions to depositaries and other ex- 
penses, 


Vouchers Declared Lacking. 


Payments from trust funds of ‘large | 


amounts'for expenses of all kind: were 
declared made without the use of for- 
mal vouchers and in most cases little 
details to support such payments has 
been found of record. 


In several cases additional amounts | 
were said to have been paid from trust | 
funds to employes who were being paid | 


their authorized salaries from the reg- 
ular salary appropriation. 

The limitation placed by acts of Con- 
gress upon the reimbursement of ex- 
penses of employes was declared to have 
been completely ignored. 

Transportation requests wer2 reported 


as issued in a great many cases in order | 


to permit em 
trips to their 
or when leaving the service, with result- 
ant unauthorized charges against appro- 
priated moneys. 

Supervision Held Inadequate. 

The supervision given the payment of 
expenses charged the office 
inadequate as indicated by excessive 
amounts paid for care and maintenance 


cw to make personal 


of automobiles and as evidenced by de- | 


tailed records, showing that gasoline, 
oil, automobile accessories and repairs 
for privately-owned cars of employes 
were paid for from public funds in lim- 
ited amounts. 

Statements in annual reports were de- 
clared to have failed to list the entire 
force employcd by the office, nor have 
existing conditions been exactly set forth. 

Further deiai's of the report will 

be printed in the issue of Dee. 24. 


—_——+ 


75 or 78—including the 


So, whereas we got more | 


If our | 
purchasing power drops off, our imports | 


omes while on vacations | 


was found | 


| Receipts to Decline 
If Prosperity Wanes 


Warning Given of Possible 
Recession From Peak 
of Good Times. 


of our accounts in those years and which 
| have been coming back to us in the last 
| years. 

“Now, taking these items as a whole, 
starting with the fiscal year 1922, we 
| have collected during that period $950,- 
000,000, exclusive of back taxes. In five 
years we have collected $950,000,000 out 
of a realization of what would be practi- 
cally capital assets if you kept a bal- 
| ance-sheet account; and in addition to 
that we have collected about $400,000,000 
net on back taxes. 

“By ‘net’ I mean the difference be- 
tween our refund and our back-tax col- 
lections. We should not just include the 
returns where money comes into the 
Treasury. 


Reduction Is Estirnated 
In Extraordinary Income 

“Nowy, in this fiscal year we will collect 
another $250,000,000 from those same 
items. That is a total of $1,600,000,000 
in six years, which are nonrecurring 
items, and which cannot be relied upon 
for the future. 

“In the year 1928, out of these items, 
we expect to collect only $50,000,000, and 
we have left practically nothing except 
railroad loans. I mean that the total 
amount of this particular class of assets 
which will be left on our books after the 
close of the fiscal year 1928 aggregate 
$29,000,000. 

“Out of this $280,000,000 railroad obli- 
gations I do not believe that over $50,- 
000,000 are quick. I think the rest are 
slow. There is a great number of rail- 
roads in the hands of receivers. There 
are some railroads that obviously cannot 
pay their debt. 

“So we cannot contemplate in the fu- 
ture any great return from these assets, 
because they are exhausted; and we can- 
not anticipate any return from back 
taxes, because we will by the close of 
this year be practically current, and our 
back tax collections and our refunds 
should be about the same. 

(The statement later was submitted to 
the committee.) 

“It has been.customary for the last 
three years, since I have been here, to 
file a statement showing the public debt 
that has been retired, and from what 
particular sources. The total debt re- 
tirement for the fiscal year ended 1926 
is $872,000,000, of which the sinking 
fund accounted for is $317,000,000; for- 
| eign repayments, principal and interest, 

about $169,000,000; the surplus, $377,- 
| 000,000, entirely went into that, and 
| some decrease in the general fund bal- 
| 
| 
| 





ance. 

“The fact that these items are non- 
recurring, and have made such a large 
share of our surplus, is the reason why 
‘we do not believe at this time that there 

should be a permanent tax reduction 

policy. 

“We are now at a very high peak of 
prosperity, and if that should drop off 
our revenue must drop off with it.” 
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inage 


District 


As State Act Requires Bond Interest Be Paid First 


Statutory Command 
Declared to Control 


All of Tax Levy Ordered Ap- 
plied to Default on 
Securities. 


J. S. Kocntitzky, INTERVENER, V. MER- | 
CANTILE Trust COMPANY, AS TRUSTEE, | 


Circuit CouRT OF APPEALS. 


7230. 


ET AL.; 
E1GHTH Circuit; No. 
An Arkansas improvement district was 
denied power, in this appeal from the 
District Court, Eastern District of Ar- 
kansas, to devote any part of a tax levy 


revenues” to the payment of interest on 
the bonds. 

R. E. Fuhr (H. M. Colley and A. L. 
Adams were with him on brief), for ap- 
pellant; C. D. Frierson for appellees. — 

Before Stone and Lewis, Circuit 
Judges, and Symes, District Judge. 





| specifie disposition 


The full text of the opinion of the | funds of the district coming into their 


court, delivered by Judge Stone, follows: 
~ The Cache River Drainage District 


Number Two-was formed under the au- 


| bonds issued by the district. 


thorization of an act of the Arkansas | 


legislature, which defined 
powers, duties and obligations of the dis- 
trict. 


ment. 


ing an issue of bonds made by the dis- 
trict. 

Shortly before Kochtitzky completed 
the improvement under his contract, 


the bonds and the trustee 
this foreclosure proceeding in the trial 


received for the district 


under such circumstances). This oc- 


curred in 1924. 


ment of the balance of the contract 
price. A contract was made between 


the district and Kochtitzky, which satis- | 


fied Kochtitzky as to the situation and 
the work was completed. 


Levy Is Increased 


To Pay Contractor 

The ordinary annual levy, up to that 
time, had been 5!) per cent of the as- 
sessed benefits. To obtain additional 
funds to meet the payments to Koch- 
titzky under the last above contract, the 


district sought to increase the levy, | 


for 1925, by 4 per cent, the increase 


to be applied to the Kochtitzky pay- | above statutory pre 


ments. 


The county court, to which the dis- | 


trict applied for the increase, denied the 
application, but on appeal _ to 


1925. 
914 per cent, amounting to $15,000, 


was collected by the receiver, appointed | 


by the United States District Court. In 
some way, not disclosed by the record, 
this amount was paid imto the registry 
of the court. 

Kochtitzky intervened in the receiver- 
ship proceeding and asked that a pro- 
portion of this amount, corresponding 


to the 4 per cent increase, be paid to | 
The trust company opposed this | 
intervention by answer and sought to | 


him. 


have the entire amount paid to it for 
application upon the defaulted bonds. 
The entire amount was not sufficient 


to pay the amount then due and in de- | 


fault upon the bonds. 
The court entered an order “that the 


the clerk directed to draw his voucher 
for the Merchantile Trust Company for 
Fifteen Thousand Dollars ($15,000).” 
From that order, Kochtitzky brings this 
appeal. 

Appellee has filed a 
miss this appeal for lack 
parties. The only appellee upon which 
citation has been served is the trust 
company. It claims 
and the receiver are necessary j@rties 


the | 
chancery court, the increase was allowed | 
and a levy of 912 per cent made for | 
The proceeds of this levy of | 


the rights, | 


| position “from the 


| ment attaches 
there was a default in the payment on | 


instituted | 


| facts 
petition of the intervener be denied and 
| provision. 


motion to dis- | 
of proper | 


that the district | 


affected by this controversy and should | 


have been made partie: 
and cited therein. 


to this appeal | 


We think this motion is not well taken 


and it will be denied. 
trict, it not interested to whether 
Kochtitzy or the trust company secures 
this fund. Both are creditors of the 
district. As to the receiver, the fund 
is not 
rected to him and he has 
in the fund. 


Only One Question 


Involved in Case 

The controversy as to the merits in- 
volves really but one question, which is 
whether the district had _ the 
while the bonds were in default and 
under the circumstances here existing, 
to devote any part of the collected bene- 
fits to payment of the contractor. 

In our judgment, this could not be 
done. The powers of the district are 
purely statutory. Section 3620, Craw- 
ford and Moses Digest of the State of 
Arkansas, empowers the district to in- 
crease the anual levy (always within the 
limits of the benefits) for the purposes 
of completing the improvement or pay- 
ing any bonds issued. Under this sec- 
tion, the district might have raised the 
levy of 1925 to an amount sufficient to 
have met all payments then due upon 
the bonds and also to have paid Koch- 
titzky. 

If there were no other provision in 
these governing statutes, it might well 
he urged that there should be participa- 
tion by the two creditors in the proceeds 
of such an assesment. However, Sec- 
tion 3634, which is one of the sections 


is 


no interest 


thie: oe a rR MINT“ 


As to the dis- | 


in his hand, the order is not di- | 


of 


governing the issuance and payment of 
bonds, contains tht provision following: 

“To the payment of both the prin- 
cipal and interest of the bonds to be is- 
sued under the provisions of this act, 
the entire revenues of the district aris- 
ing from any and all sources, and all 
real estate, railroads and tramroads sub- 
ject to taxation in the district are by 
this act pledged; and the board of di- 
rectors are hereby required to set aside 
annually from the first revenues col- 
lected from any source whatever, a suf- 
ficient amount to secure and pay the in- 
terest on said bonds, and a sinking fund 


| if contracted for.” 


The requirement of this quoted 
statutory provision is that “a sufficient 


| amount to secure and pay the interest 


to the payment of a contractor while the | en 


bonds :were in default, in view of the | 
applicable state statute devoting “first | 


said bonds, and a sinking fund if 
contracted fo-” are ‘‘required” to be set 
aside “annuall: from the first revenues 
collected from any source whatever.” 


No Discretion Left 
To District Officers 


No option or discretion left in 


is 


| the officers of the district as to this mat- 


ter. make a 


of the 


They are “‘required” to 
“annually” 


hands. 

That disposition relates entirely to 
It applies 
without exception or qualification to the 
payment of interest on such bonds. It 


| applies equally to sinking funds to pay 
Kochtitzky was the contractor | 


with the district who made the improve- | 
The Mercantile Trust Company | 
was trustee under an indenture, secur- | 


the principal of such bonds if such sink- 
ing funds have been “contracted for.” 

To further assure the legislative pur- 
pose, they are required to make this dis- 
first revenues’’ col- 
lected by them. To make such as- 
surance more complete, that require- 
to “‘revenues collected 
from any source whatever.” It would 
be difficult to select words which could 


é |} more clearly or emphatically express the 
court and sought the appointment of a | 
(a receiver | 


being authorized by the State statute | 


legislative intent. 

It remains to apply this clear statu- 
tory requirement to the facts in this 
record. That these bonds are the legally 


; ‘. ; | executed and outstanding unpaid bonds 
About the same time, Kochtitzky re- | 


fused to eomplete his contract unless 
some provision were made for the pay- | 


of the district, cannot be questioned. The 
annual interest (payable semiannually 
on February 1 and August 1) on this 
bonded indebtedness was $33,000. ; 

At the time (June 29, 1925) the 
order here appealed was entered. there 


} was a default on the interest due Febru- 


ary 1, 1924, of $6,090; on the interest 


; due August 1, 1924, of $16,500 and on 
| the interest due February 1, 


1925, of 
$16,500. Also, another installment of 
interest, amounting to $16,500, would 
be due August 1, 1925. Thus there 
was a total of $39,090 of interest due 
and unpaid (of which $16,500 became 
due in 1925) and $16,500 to be shortly 
due, also in 1925. 


Revenue Set Aside 
For Single Purpose 


Initial Receipts Directed to Be 
Saved for Holders of 
Paper. 


to hasten the work, the board may bor- 
row money * * * may issue negoti- 
able bonds therefor * * * and may 
pledge all assessments ,for the repay- 
ment thereof”. Such issue shall be for 
| 30 years of less and may be divided 
into annual retirements or all made pay- 
able at the same time, in which latter 
case, “‘proper provision for a_ sinking 
fund” is enjoined. 

Section 3633 provides that: 

“All - bonds issued by commissioners 
under the terms of this act shall be 
secured by a lien on all lands, railroads 
and tramroads in the district, and the 
board of directors shall see to it that 
a tax is levied annually, and collected 
under the provisions of this bill, so long 
as it may be necessary to pay any bond 
issued or obligation contract under its 
authority; and the making of said as- 
sessment or levy and collectién may be 
enforced by mandamus.” 

Also, that in case of a 30-day default 
on any such bond or interest coupon, 
the holder thereof shall be entitled to 
the appointment of a receiver “to col- 
lect the taxes aforesaid; and the proceeds 
of such taxes and collections shall be 
applied after the payment of costs, 
first to overdue interest and then to pay- 
ment pro rata of all bonds issued by 
the said board which are then due and 
payable.” 

Section 3634 makes it a felony for the 
board or any member or agent thereof 
to pledge the bonds of the district to 
secure indebtedness or to use the pro- 
ceeds from bonds for any other pur- 
pose than expressly authorized by law. 
It continues as follows: 

“To the payment of both the principal 
and interest of the bonds to be issued 
under the provisions of this act, the en- 
tire revenues of the district arising from 
any and all sources, and all real estate, 
railroads and tramroads subject to taxa- 
tion in the district are by this act 
pledged: and the board of directors are 
hereby required to set aside annually 
from the first revenues collected from 
any source whatever, a sufficient amount 
to secure and pay the interest on said 
bonds, and a sinking fund if contracted 
for.” 








Interest on Bonds 


Is Added to Tax 
Section 3643 provides that interest on 





‘uss whether the 
ision applies only to 
interest falling due in the year the col- 
lections are made or applies also to un- 
paid interest upon which default was 
made before such year of cotlection. 
This is unnecessary because the statute 
would at least cover defaults in interest 
for the year the funds were collected 
and here there is a default of $16,500 
on February 1, 1925, which is more 
than enough to consume the fund ($15,- | 
VGO) now in question. 

This fund was from the 1925 assess- 
ment and collected in that year. No 
other funds are shown to have been col- 
lected from any source whatever during 
the year 1925. No other funds are 
shown to be collected or in the hands 
of the receiver or district so that this in- 
terest indebtedness might be paid there- 
with. In short, this fund constittues 
“the first [and only] revenues collected 
from any source whatever” for the year 
1925. The interest due that year and 
in default exceeds this fund. These 
bring this situation within the 
spirit and letter of the above statutory 


We need not di 


Appellant Relies 


On Other Statutes 

Apellant relies upon 
of the statutes 
was done under them. Those statutes 


other portions 


| gating 
of Arkansas and what | 


bonds shall be added to the tax and 
not construed as part of the cost of 
the improvement in determining whether 
the cost of improvement exceeds the as- 
sessed benefits. 

The facts upon which appellant relies 
are as follows. The assessed benefits 
were $677,880.79. The bond issue was 
for $550,000. The tax authorized and 
apportioned to pay for these bonds and 
interest was $605,000. This left an un- 
appropriated balance of benefits amount- 
ing to $72,880.79. When appellant had 
completed the improvements for the dis- 
trict, under his contract, except two 
small lateral ditches, the district could 
make mo further payments as its funds 
had been consumed. 

An arrangement was then made be- 
tween him and the district to the effect 
that if he would complete the work the 
district would set aside and pledge the 
unappropriated benefits ($72,880.79) to 


' the pay ment of the indebtedness due him. 


Under this arrangement, he completed 
the work. Thereafter, he sought, in the 
County Court, a tax levy for 1925 and 
1926 against these unappropriated bene- 
fits to pay the indebtedness due him. 
An appeal to the Chancery Court re- 
sulted in an order setting aside and segre- 
these unappropriated benefits 
($72,880.79) to the payment pf this in- 
debtedness and directing the levy for 





are Crawford and Moses Digest, Sec- 
tions 3617, 3620, 3625, 3633, 
>643. In so far 
those sections are 
they may be concisely stated as follows: 
Section 3617 provides that the County 
Court shall, at the time the assessment 
of benefits is filed or when thereafter 
called upon by the district com mission- 
ers, ‘enter an order (having the force 
of a judgment) providing for the as- 
sessment upon the real property in the 
district of “a tax sufficient to 


as the provisions of 


10 per cent added 
tingencies.” 
This tax is 


for unforseen con- 


to be paid by such real 


benefits thereon in annual 


; ments of not more than 25 per centum 


| of 


power, | 


such tax for any one year. 

tax is to be a prior lien until paid. 
Section 5620 provides as follows: 
“If the tax first levied shall prove in- 


sufficient to complete the improvement, | 
; Or to pay the bonds, both the 


and interest, issued by the Board of 
Commissioners on account of such im- 
provement, as hereinbefore provided, as 
the same shall be due and payable, the 
board shall from time to time report the 


| amount of the deficiency to the County 


| 
' 
i 


Court and the County Court shall there- 
upon make such levy or levies 
property previously assessed for a sum 
or sums sufficient to complete the im- 
provement and to pay such 
interest which shall be collected in the 
Same manner as the first levy; provided 
that the total levy or levies. shall in 
no case exceed the value of the benefits 


assessed on such property; and the per- | 


formance of such duties may be enforced 
by mandamus at the instance of any per- 
son or board interested.” 

Section 3623 provides that ‘In order 


3634, and | 
| care for the bonds, was 5.5 per cent for 
urged as applicable, | 


| order 
! 


t pay the | 
estimated cost of the improvement with | 


property in proportion to the assessment 
install- | 


This'| 


principal | 


on the | 


bonds and | 


that purpose to be made for the years 
1925 and 1926. The existing levy, to 


the year 1925. This was increased to 
95 per cent—the additional 4 per cent 


being under the above order and™for the 
| above 


purposes. 

Thereafter, the United States District 
Court (in the receivership proceeding 
which had been filed before the above 
for additional levy) appointed a 
| receiver and in the order of appoint- 
ment, inter alia, stated: 

“It is further ordered that the addi- 
tional levy of four per cent, which was 
; made in said district by the judgment 
of the Circuit Court of Greene County, 
raising the rate of annual payment from 
5.5 per cent of the assessed betterments 
j} to 9.5 
ments be est&blished also as the levy 
of this court, and this court hereby levies 
| the said 9.5 per cent upon the assessed 
benefits in accordance with the judgment 
entered by the Court of Greene County, 
until a further levy or modification 
thereof, be found necessary by this court. 


| Money Collected 


|To Go to Receiver 

“And the Receiver is authorized to 
|employ the Collector of Revenue of 
| Greene County to collect said levy, and 
all other special assessments due in said 
| district now or hereafter to be fixed, and 
the said Collector shall pay said monies, 
when collected, over the Receiver in- 
stead of to the Commissioners of said 
District, and the Collector for such col- 
lections shall receive the same compen- 
| sation as is fixed by state statute. 
“And it is further ordered that any 
| person or persons interested in the dis- 
tribution of the funds of said district; 
and any creditor of said district, may 
| intervene herein, setting up his claims 


| 
| 


Construction 


Bonds 


and filing the same with the Receiver 
for disposition by this court.” 

The funds now in question $15,000) 
are collections of such taxes on the 9.5 
per cent levy basis, 

Upon the above facts, the appellant 
presents the following argument as to 
the unappropriated balance of benefits 
($72,880.79). That; under Section: 3620, 
the contractor stands on a parity with 
the bonds and no lien or right of priority 
is given the bonds by the governing 
statutes. That such balance may be used 
by the district to pay, the contractor. 
That the State courts had jurisdiction 
to appropriate such balance to payment 
of the contractor and did do so. That 
the additional levy (made for payment 


of the contractors, was recognized (in | 
the above quoted order) by the United | 
| States District Court 
receivership; was collected by such re- | 


wherein 


ceiver and is part of the fund now in 
question. 


levy. 
on the United States Court. 


fund represented by the additional levy, 
equalling 4 per cent of the 9.5 per cent 
collected. 

The parties have presented this case 
as though it were a contest between 
liens. We think it is’ not necessary to 
decide that contest in order to deter- 
mine this case. Where there 
be a balance of benefits dver the amount 
necessary to completely care for the 
bonds, it may be, that under certain 


conditions, any funds collected therefrom | 


may be used for other purposes of the 
district. 
Default in Bonds 


Declared Controlling 
There however, a vital 


is, 


coridition 


which seems to govern such appropria- | 


That condition is that there must 
not, at the time, be a default in the 
bonds. The case of Faulkner 
Drainage District v. Williams, 169 Ark. 


tions. 


592, 276 S. W. 604, upon which appellant | 
No |} 
other case cited by appellant is as nearly | 


mainly relies, makes that clear. 


in point as the Williams 
condition is absent here. 


case. That 


But this, the present case, is a mat- | 


ter-of payment from funds of the district 
rather than of respective liens or, 
least, may be decided upon that ground. 
It is made so by the fact that there is 
a statute which applies to the payment 
from funds coming to the district “from 
any source whatever” (sec. 
Neither the district, nor the State Court 
nor the United States Court can disre- 
gard this requirement, directly or in- 
directly. 

It may be that the district or 
proper courts may so increase the tax 
lavy that a surplus of collections above 
the payment requirements of 
3634 may result and such surplus may 
be devoted to a purpose declared before 
or after the levy or the collection. If 


these collections for 1925 had more than | 
sufficed to comply with the prior pay- | 


3634 or 
do so, 


Section 
hereafter 


ments 
they 


required by 
should 


to such surplus. 
But no lien or 
or after levy or 


arrangement, before 


as to the order of payment. 
undisputed facts place appellee unques- 


tionably within that statutory provision | 


and since that provision is clear, we must | about September 
conclude that the trial court was right. | 


Therefore, the 
affirmed. 


November 15, 1926, 


order must be and is 


Would Make Losers Pay 


For Printing of Records | 


by a bill (House Bill No. 13500) ap- 
proved by the House on December 20, 
so as, to tax the losing party in each 


case before the Court of Claims the cost | 


of printing the record in the case. It 


would also fix the rate for making and | 


certifying a transcript of record by the 
Supreme Court. 


The full text of the amendment pro- | 


vided by the bill is as follows: 

Section 176. There shall 
against the losing party 
every cause pending in 


be 
in each and 
the 


such case, which shall be collected, ex- 
cept when the judgment is against the 
United States, by the clerk of said court 


and paid into the Treasury of the United | 


States. For making and certifying a 
transcript of record requested by a 
claimant for the purpose of applying to 
the Supreme Court for a writ of cer- 
tiorari or other purposes there shall be 
collected by the clerk of the Court of 


Claims and paid into the Treasury of the | 
United States the sum of five cents per | 
folio of one hundred words; but in no | 
case shall the amount so collected be less | 


than $5. 


Change Urged in Handling 
Cases Before Patent Office 


The Senate Committee on Patents has | 


heard proponents of Senate Bill No. 4812, 
introduced by Senator Shipstead 
(Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota, 


would modify the present procedure in 


handling cases before the Patent Office. | 


No action was taken on the bill. 
It was announced orally at the office of 


Senator Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode Island, | 


chairman, that a hearing will be held, 
probably January 7, on Senate Bill No. 


4811, also introduced by Senator Ship- | 
stead, to modify present procedure in | 


trade-mark cases, 


Would Change Judicial 
Districts in Oklahoma 


Representative McKeown (Dem.), of | 


Ada, Oklahoma, has introduced a bill 
| (House Bill 15538), in the House which 


proposed to detach from the Northern | 


Judicial district of Oklahoma, Okjuskee 
County, and attach it. to the Eastern 
Judicial District, 


was the | 


seems to | 


Lake | 


at | 


; in 


36344). | 


Section | 


| 3 of the War Risk Insurance Act, 


if | 
it might | 
well be that appellant would be entitled | 


: | ability. 
collection, can defeat | - : 


the unequivocal command of the statute | 
Since the | 


taxed | 


Court of | 
Claims the cost of printing the record in | 


which | 
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Insurance 


‘Powers of Director of Veterans’ Bureau 
Outlined by Court in An Insurance Case 


BY JULIA MADDOx, 

PLAINTIFF IN Error, vV. UNITED 

States; Circuit Court or APRRALS, 

EigutH Circuit, No. 72938. 

In this case a soldier, discharged from 
the army as a moron, allowed his War 
Three years 
later he became permanently and totally 


disabled. The court ruled that the ques- 
tion whether there was due and uncol- 


His GUARDIAN, 


Risk Insurance to lapse. 


| lected at the date of lapse any compen- | 
That this recognition of the | 
levy must be for the purposes of the ; 
That this order of levy is binding | 
Therefore, | 
he is entitled to that proportion of the | 


sation from the policy in an amount suf- 


the insurance so as to prevent the policy 
from lapsing rested with the Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, although the di- 


rector could not make any award of com- | 
pensation to go back more than two | 
District 


years. The judgment of the 
Court, Western District of Missouri, was 
affirmed. 

George F. Anderson (Denton Dunn 


error. 


William Wolff Smith, General Coun- | 
S. Veterans’ Bureau (Roscoe C. | 


sel, U. 
Patterson, United States Attorney, and 
Harry L. Thomas, Assistant United 
States Attorney, with him on the brief), 


| for defendant in error. 


Before Kenyon and Van Valkenburgh, 
Circuit Judges, and Sanborn, District 
Judge. ‘Van Valkenburgh, = Circuit 


This is an action to recover 
ments of war risk insurance. 


ice of the United 
10, 1918. 
July 5, 1918. 
charge contains the following statement: 

“Discharged from the military serv- 


States 


ice of the United States by reason of | 


mental deticiency moron.” 


Lapse of Insurance. 


While in the military service plaintiff | 


in error was granted war risk insurance 
the sum of 
premiums were $6.50 each. 


month of August, 1918. March 26, 1921, 
the soldier was adjudged, by the probate 


| court of Jackson County, Mo., to be a | 
the | 


person of unsound mind; his mother 
Julia Maddox was appointed guardian 
of his person and estate. Thereafter, 
the guardian made application for com- 
pensation under the provisions of article 
(40 
Stat. 405, et seq. and its amendments). 
Upon such application the soldier was 


rated by the Veterans’ Bureau for com- | 
| pensation purposés, which rating was ap- | 
proved September 16, 1922; by it, it was 


found, in effect, that from the date of 
discharge to May 2, 


tember 14, 1920. 

This suit to recover under the policy 
of insurance is brought upon the ground 
that at the date of lapse, to-wit, on or 
1, 1918, plaintiff 
error was entitled to sufficient uncol- 
lected compensation, under the War 
Risk Insurance Act, because of this dis- 


ability, to pay any unpaid premiums on 


his insurance, and, therefore, that that 
insurance must be considered as not hav- 
ing lapsed. This claim is based upon 


| follows: 
Basis of Suit. 


lowed his insurance to lapse while suffer- 
ing from a compensable disability for 
which compensation was not collected 


nenily and totally disabled and at the 
time of such death or total permanent 
disability was or is entitled to compen- 
remaining uncollected, then in 
that event so much of his insurance as 
said uncollected compensation, com- 
puted in all cases at the rate provided 
by section 302 of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act as amended December 24, 1919, 


| sation 


when due, shall not be considered as 
lapsed; and the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay to said soldier, or his beneficiaries, 
as the case may be, the amount of said 
insurance less the unpaid premiums and 
interest thereon at 5 per cent per an- 


by law.” 

At the trial below plaintiff sought to 
introduce evidence to prove that the dis- 
ability at the date on which the insur- 
ance lapsed was of a nature which en- 
titled him to greater compensation that 
| that awarded and sufficient to meet the 
insurance premiums as they fell due. He 
sought to establish this situation di- 
rectly in this action instead of by de- 
! termination of the Veterans’ Bureau. 





tained by the court and judgment was 
| entered for defendant in error. It is con- 
ceded that no part of the award of com- 
pensation granted by the bureau remains 
uncollected, and that no application for 
| readjustment of rating has been made. 


Power of Director. 


In the case of Josephine Armstrong, | 


et al., v. United States, decided at this 


all questions, respecting compensation is 
lodged exclusively in the Director of the 
| Veterans’ Bureau and that his rulings 


wholly unsupported by evidence, wholly 

dependent upon a question of law, or 
; Clearly arbitrary or capricious (Silber- 
| schien v. United States, 266 U. S. 221), 
and that as a condition precedent to de- 
termining the question of lapses and per- 
missible reinstatement, whether the dis- 
ability existed at the time of the lapses, 


and the degree of compensation based | 
upon the rating required by the act, | 


must. be ascertained by the Veterans’ Bu- 


Haywoop Mappox, AN INSANE PERSON, 


ficient to pay any unpaid preminums on | 





| Dementia Praecox. 
| under Section 18, Public 47, by affidavits. 


Y nib : | Mentally incompetent.” 
Judge, delivered the opinion of the court. | 


install- | 
Plaintiff | 
| in error enlisted in the military serv- | 
on January | 
He was discharged therefrom | 
The certificate of dis- | 


section 305 of the World War Veterans’ | 
i; Act of March 5, 1925, which reads as | 


| tion 305 of the World War 
“Where any person has heretofore al- } 





and dies or has died, or becomes perma- | 


would purchase if applied as premiums | 


num conipounded annually as provided | 


| vided. 


Objection to this offer of proof was sus- | 


term, we held that the determination of | 





Question Arose Whether Compensation Was Due to Pay 
Premiums When Man Was Discharged 


reau. The rule announced in the opinion 
in that case is applicable here and will 
not further be elaborated. 

During the progress of the trial coun- 
sel for plaintiff in error asked leave to 
amend the petition to set forth that the 
ruling of the bureau on the matter of 
compensation was arbitrary and capri- 
cious and was made by the director as 


| it was because of a misinterpretation of 
| the law. 


This action was,taken to meet 
the rule arfnounced by the Supreme 
Court in the Silberschein case. As has 
been stated, the application for compen- 
sation was filed June 13, 1921, and the 
rating was finally approved September 
16, 1922. The first payment of compen- 
sation was made on or about April 1, 
1922. The rating sheet offered in evi- 
dence discloses that the disability of the 
claimant was rated as follows: 


Rating of Applicant. 
“Less than ten per cent (10¢°) from 


| date of separation from active service 
“ : + Naot « wlainti® in | se 46 40 : 
with him on the brief), for plaintiff in | (7-15-18) mental deficiency, moron, ex- 


isted prior to enlistment, not noted and 
not aggravated by service. 
“Less than ten per cent from date of 


| separation from active service to 5-2-20. 


Temporary partial ten (10¢¢) from 
5-2-20 to 9-14-20. Permanent and total 
on and after 9-14-20 under Reg. 4 B VI b 
Service connected 


' Attitude of Court. 

These ratings for the periods prior to 
September 14, 1920, are assailed as 
arbirtary, capricious and without au- 
thority of law. The Government intro- 
duced objection to the proposed amend- 
ment upon the grounds of surprise and 


| departure from the theory of recovery 


pleaded. 
counsel 
colloquy: 
“The Court: The Supreme Court has 
held that suit cannot be filed for com- 


The attitude of the court and 
is disclosed by the following 


| pensation; that that matter rests in the 
$10,000; the monthly | 
No premi- | 
| ums were paid after the discharge, and, 
under the law, the insurance lapsed for | 
non-payment. of premium due ‘for the | 


discretion of the director of the Veler- 
ans’ Bureau on an application for com- 
pensation. Now, the director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau in this case has said that 
there was no compensation due this man 
at the time this insurance lapsed. 

“Mr. Anderson: But, Your Honor, in 
this case there was no application for 


} compensation filed until 1921 and the di- 
; rector could not make any award of com- 


pensation to go back more than two 


| years prior to that time. 


“The Court: You are right about thai 
but the director could have said there 
Was some compensation that was not col- 
lectable. I understand that was his rul- 
ing. He said it did not exist. 

“Mr. Anderson: At that time ‘there 
was no occasion to find it, because this 


| provision which provided for the revivai 
1920, plaintiff was | 
| not suffering from a compensable dis? 
He was: rated as permanently | 
and totally disabled from and after Sep- | 


of the insurance when there was unpaid 
compensation. had not been passed. 
There was nothing in the act at that 
time covering that subject at all. 
(Argument). 
“The Court: I think under those de- 
cisions it would require me to go back 


or | of the finding of the director of the bu- 
m | 


reau and I think the objection is well 
taken. I will give you an exception if 
you wish.” 

Remedy Still Open. 

It would appear that no criticism was 
made of the finding of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau until after the passage of the Act 
of September 3, 1923, 42 Stat. 1525, 
amending Section 408 of the War Risk 
Insurance Act, and carried forward and 
made~more definite and specific ‘in Sec- 
Veterans’ 
Act of 1924, 43 Stat. 626, upon which 


| plaintiff in error now relies. 


It is claimed that at the time the ap- 
plication for compensation was filed in 
1921, the Director of the Veterans’ Bu- 


| reau was without authority to make any 
| award of compensation covering a period 


of more than two years prior to that 
date, and, therefore, that plaintiff in er- 
ror should not be bound by that part 
of the rating which applies to the dates 
on which he left the service and on 
which his insurance was permitted to 
lapse for nonpayment of premium. 
But this contention, even though it 
were sound, cannot aid plaintiff in error. 
Its effect would be to leave the case 
without any legal rating or award as to 
the amount of compensation, if any, due 
and uncollected at the date of lapse. The 


| determination of such questions, with 


respect to compensation, rests with the 
Director of the Bureau pursuant to the 
statutes in such cases made and pro- 
Section 202 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act provides that the bureau 
shall from time to time readjust its 
schedule of rating whenever actual ex- 
perience shall show that it is unjust to 
the disabled veteran. No application for 
such action has been made. However, 
counsel for the Government concede that 
this course is still open to plaintiff in 
error. Section 305 of the War Risk In- 
surance. Act, as amended August 29, 
1921, (42 Stat. 154) provides: 


Review Still Possible. 


“Upon its own motion or upon appli- 
cation the bureau may at any time re- 
view gan award, and, in accordance with 
the facts found upon such review, may 
end, diminish, or increase the compensa- 
tion previously awarded, or, if compen- 
sation is inereased, or, if compensation 
has been refused, reduced or discon- 
tinued, may award compensation in pro- 
portion to the degree of disability sus- 


| tained as of the date such degree of dis- 
cannot be reviewed by the courts unless | 


ability began, but not earlier than the 
date of discharge or resignation.” 

Our conclusion is that the judgment 
below must be affirmed, but without 
prejudice to the right of plaintiff in error, 
if so advised, to apply to the bureau for 
a review and readjustment of its award 
and ratings, and further without preju- 
dice to any proceeding that such action 
of the bureau may jualify, 

It is so ordered. 

November 22, 1926, 
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Lapsed 


Policies 


Findingof Fraud Held 
To Prevent Discharge 


~ In Bankruptey Case 


Circuit Court of Appeals Re- 
versed Decree Entered 
by District Court in 
Massachusetts. 


Harry SAWYER, CREDITOR, APPELLANT, V. 
GrorGE~ ORLOV, BANKRUPT, APPELLEE3 
Circurr Court oF APPEALS, First CiR- 
cuit; No. 2046. 

A decree, denying a composition and 
finding that the bankrupt committed a 
fraud on his creditors, operates as an 
estoppel in an action for a discharge, 
the court held in this appeal from the 
District Court, Massachusetts. 

Before Bingham, Johnson and Ander- 
son, Circuit. Judges. 

The full text of the opinion by Judge 
Bingham follows: 

This is an appeal from a decree of 
the District Court for Massachusetts 
granting the bankrupt a_ discharge. 
Harry Sawyer, a creditor of the bank- 
rupt, objected to the discharge and, 
among his specifications of objections, 
alleged that the bankrupt, “within the 
four months preceding the filing of the 
petition in bankruptcy, upon which he 
was adjudicated, transferred to a cor- 
poration organized by him and owned 
by him substantially all of his merchan- 
dise, with the intent to hinder, delay and 
defraud his creditors. The referee in his 
report on the petition for discharge 
states that the same question had been 
previously presented to him on_ the 
bankrupt’s petition for composition; that 
in that proceeding Sawyer filed the same 
specification of objection to the com- 
position; that at that time he found the 
bankrupt had made the transfer in ques- 
tion with the intent to hinder, delay and 
defraud his creditors and that he re- 
fused to confirm the composition. 

It also appears that the District Court 
entered a decree denying the petition for 
composition based upon a report of the 
referee embodying the finding “that the 
bankrupt had made the transfer with 
the deliberate intent to defraud his 
creditors.” . 

The referee further states in his re- 
port on the petition for discharge that, 
subsequent to the decree denying com- 
position, a suit was tried in the District 
Court brought by the trustee in bank- 
ruptey to set aside the same transfer, 
in which it was found that the bank- 
rupt “did not act with conscious fratd- 
ulent intent in making the transfer;” 
and that “in deference to the superior 
judgment of the court” in that suit he 
accepted that conclusion, although op- 
posed to his own decision, prevoiusly 
rendered, and recommended’ the _ bank- 
rupt’s discharge. Thereafter on this re- 
port the District Court entered a decree 
discharging the bankrupt, and this ap- 
peal was taken. 

In his assignment of errors the ap- 
pellant complains, among other things, 
that the court erred (1) in taking into 
consideration the alleged finding of the 
District Court in another case between 
different parties to the effect that the 
bankrupt did not act with conscious 
fraudulent intent in making the trans- 
fer; and (2) in not holding that the 
decree affirming the referee’s report and 
denying composition was a final adjudi- 
cation upon the question of fraud in- 
volved and conclusive thereon as between 
these parties. 

The first assignment must be sus- 
tained. It was wholly irregular for the 
referee fo, take into consideration. the 
finding of the District Court in another 
suit between different parties. 

The second assignment, likewise, must 
be sustained. The finding of the referee 
in the composition proceeding that the 
bankrupt made the transfer to the cor- 
poration with the “deliberate intent to 
defraud his creditors,” affirmed by the 
decree denying composition, was a con- 
clusive determination of these facts as 
between these parties when called in 
question in the subsequent proceeding 
for discharge to whom they were like- 
wise parties. Sutton v. Wentworth, 247 
Fed. 493, 501; Cromwell v. County of 
Sac, 94 U. S. 351, 352; Southern Pacifie 
Railroad v. United States, 168 U. S. 1, 
57, 59, 60. 

As the proceeding for discharge was a 
different cause of action from the prior 
one for composition, it was unnecessary 
to plead the prior judgment or decree 
in the subsequent proceeding. In such 
case the judgment or decree in the prior 
proceeding may be offered in evidence, 
and operates as an estoppel as to those 
matters which were there directly in 
issue and either admitted by the plead- 
ings or actually tried. Sutton v. Went- 
worth, supra; Southern Pacific Railroad 
v. United States, supra. 

The decree of the District Court is 
reversed and the case is remanded to 
that court for further proceedings not 
inconsistent wtih this opinion, with costs 
to the appellant. 

November 23 


mo, 


1926. 


Powder for Wall Paper 
Is Assessed as Flocks 


New York, Dec. 22.—The Imperial 
Wall Paper Co. and A. F. Cofod & Co, 
hoth of New York, won the decision be- 
fore the United States Customs Court 
lowering the tariff rate on certain wool 
powder: described ‘by the appraiser as 
“dechets laine” and “feulve poudre,.” 

The merchandise consisted of wool 
ground: into powder to be used in mak- 
ing wall paper. On entry, the collector 
levied duty thereon/at 50 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1119, 1922 
tariff act, as a manufacture of wool not 
specially provided for. 

This assessment is set aside by Judge 
Brown, who fixes duty at the rate of 
7% cents per pound under paragraph 
1105 of the said act, as flocks. 

(Protests 45954-G-33610-24, etc.), 
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Mortgage 
Debts 





Tender to Avert » 
Foreclosure Must 


Be Full, Court Says | 

Appeal in Texas Litigation | 

Also Concerned Interest | 
and Lawyers’ Fees in 





° 
Dispute. 
ORIENT PETROLEUM COMPANY, APPEL- 
LANT, V. WICHITA STATE BANK & 


Trust CoMPANY; CIRCUIT CouRT OF 

APPEALS, FIFTH CIRCUIT, No. 4646. 

In this case a tender of payment of a 
mortgage debt was made upon condition 
that it be accepted in full settlement of | 
a debt secured by a mortgage. The 
amount of the tender was insufficient 
and, therefore, the court ruled that the 
mortgagee was not deprived of his right 
to foreclose and collect interest and at- 
torney’s fees provided. | 

The court also ruled that in a lump 
sum judgment the method of calculation 
is immaterial as to the debtor sa, long | 
as he is not required to pay more than 
he justly owes, 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of Texas. 

W. F. Davis, George A. Smoot (Smooi 
& Smoot on the brief), for appellant. 

Preston B. Cox, Joseph S. Dickey (Cox 
& Fulton on the brief), for appellee. 

Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Bryan, Circuit Judge, 
opinion, as foilows: 





delivered the 


The appellee bank sued the appellant | 


company to foreclose a vendor’s lien on 
certain land. There was a balance past 
due on the purchase price of $10,000, rep- 
resented by purchase money notes, which 
provided for interest and 10 per cent at- 
torney’s fee. 

Before suit the company, claiming 
that it was entitled to $1,870.95, the bal- 
ance of a trust fund which the bank had 
received, and for which it had failed to 
account, made a tender of approximately 
$8,150 in full settlement of the balance 
due on the notes, and after suit repeated 
the tender by proper plea. 

Decree for Lump Sum. 

The District Court after hearing the 
evidence held that though a trust fund 
had existed, it had been completely ex- 
hausted by proper payments, and entered 
a decree in a lump sum for $10,767.69, 
which upon calculation appears to repre- 
sent principal and interest, and an 
amount of about $200 as attorney’s fee. 
There was no evidence that appellee had 
agreed to pay its attorney the fee of 10 
per cent provided for in the notes. 

The only question is whether by reason 
of the rejection of appellant’s claim, the 
decree is excessive. 

The bank as party of the first part, J. 
M. Lawrence and: his associates as par- 
ties of the second part, and W. F. Davis 
and his associates as parties of the third 
part, entered into a contract from which 
it appears that the parties were each 
claiming first liens upon certain oil land 
which was in the hands of a receiver. . 

In pursuance of that contract, I. W. 
Keys, attorney for the bank, became pur- 
chaser, at the receiver’s sale, as trustee 
for the parties of the first and second 
part; the parties of the third part or- 
ganized a corporation and in its name 
purchased the land from Keys, executed 
the mortgage now being foreclosed to the 
bank to secure a part of the purchase 
money, and deposited $7,564 with the 
bank in the name of Keys, trustee, for 
the purpose of discharging the expenses 
of the receivership, and of the balance 
of the debts due the parties of the first 
and second part, including advances for 
insurance, taxes and other incidental ex- 
penses, constituting liens on the land, 
and defined in the ‘contract to be “the 
sum of $1,118.72, to be paid to W. B. 
Paddock, as attorney for second parties,” 
advances by the first party, and the costs 
of the receivership. 

Distributed Trustee Fund. 

The amount of $1,870.95, which it is 
claimed Keys was not authorized as trus- 
tee to pay out, and for which the bank is 
sought to be held responsible, is made up 
of the following items: 

(1) Six hundred dollars which Keys 
drew out on a check payable to himself. 
Keys was not a witness, and there was 
no witness who gave a satisfactory ex- 
planation of this item. 

(2) Nine hundred dollars for which 
Keys gave a check to Cox, his law part- 
ner. Cox testified that he paid out 
$594.08 to take up a lien held by the 
bank, and $375.72 to Paddock, attorney 
for Lawrence and his associates, the par- 
ties of the second part to the contract. 
Cox therefore paid out $67.80 more than 
he received. But Keys had paid Pad- 
dock $851.71, and appellant contends that 
credit could be given only for $257.63 to 
make up the $1,118.72, payable to Pad- 
dock in his capacity as attorney for his 
clients. If that contention be correct, an 
overpayment of $116.09 was made, and 
there was properly chargeable only 
$851.71, leaving $48.29 unaccounted for 
on this item. 

(3) Three hundred. and five dollars and 
twenty-five cents which was. paid, not to 
Keys, but to Cox, on a claim for inter- 
est asserted by Lawrence and his asso- 
ciates. In any view the bank could not 
he held liable for this item, as Cox was 
not selected to handle the trust funds. 

(4) Sixty-five dollars and seventy 
cents, aiso paid by appellant to the firm 
of Cox & Keys, in settlement of a claim 
which was, so far as we can determine 
from the evidence, a proper charge. 

The evidence discloses that all pay- 
ments made by Cox, under the second 
item, were chargeable to appeliant; that 
$1,116.72 was payable to Paddock in set- 
tlement of a fee, and that the excess over 
that amount was paid in the discharge of 
a lien held by the parties of the second 
part t¢ the contract. 

The result is that there was a possi- 
ble failure to account for the first item 


; 28, 





} fesso, patent held valid and infringed, in- | 


Patent Suits Filed | 


OTICE of filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. | 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, | 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; | 
Comp St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently, The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patent involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. Sec United- 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 
i cad ceoncenenctatatnaaaiesemastineaataianitiesndilimaatan ene 
1213884, G. E. Knowles, Ventilating device, 
suit filed Jan. 6, 1926, D. C., N. D. Ohio (k, | 
Div.), Doc. 1702, A. F. Knowles et al. 
(Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co.) v. J. GC, | 
Boehm Co. Ihterlocutory deeree pro con- 





junetion granted, Nov. 22, 1926. 


1217002, O. Jaegge, Binding for shoe tops, 
suit filed Aug. 25, 1926, D. C., E. D. N. Y. 


° 


JOSEPHINE 


nation of all questions with respect to 
compensation under a War Risk Insur- 
ance policy is lodged exclusively in the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, and | 
that his rulings cannot be reviewed by | 
the courts unless arbitrary, capricious, 
or unsupported by any evidence. 


| G. P. Linville, United States Attorney, 
and C. L. Dawson, Trial Attorney, United | 
States Veterans’ Bureau (D. G. Mullan, 
Assistant United States Attorney, with 
them on the brief), for defendant in 


“THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1926.” 


Patents 








| Law Declared to Deny Power to Courts in Dispute Over 


Claims of Heirs 





ARMSTRONG, ET AL., PLAIN- | 
TIFFS IN Error, V. UNITED STATES OF | 
AMERICA; CircuIT CourT OF APPEALS, 
Eieutu Circuit, No. 7229. 


This case points out that the determi- 


Wendell Huston for plaintiff in error; 





ompensation Under War Risk Insurance 
Ruled Matter Solely for Veterans’ Bureau | 


| rules and regulations not e 
| with the provisions of this Act, which | 





Driving 
Belts 


_———= 





of Veterans. | 





erans’ Bureau (42 Statutes 148), pro- | 
vides as follows: 

“The Director, subject to the general 
direction of the President, shall admin- | 
ister, execute, and enforce the provisions 
of this Act and for that purpose shall 
have full power and authority to make | 
inconsistent | 








are necessary and appropriate to carry 
out its purposes, and shall decide all | 
questions arising under the Act, except 
as otherwise provided herein.” 

The Government coniends that the 
determination of all questions with re- | 
spect to compensation is lodged exclu- 
sivley in the Director of the Bureau and | 
that his rulings cannot be reviewed by | 
the courts unless arbitrary, capricious, 


| suit filed Nov. 


Doc. 2723, Peerless Silk Mills, Inc., v. CG. J. | 
| Rockmore, 


1227138, F. W. Hockstetter, Apparatus for 


| restoring blemished moving picture films, | 


suit filed July 20, 1926, D. C., E. D. N. Y., 
Doc. 2665, General Film Renovating Corp. 


; Vv. Famous Players Lasky Corp. 


1258302, V. Bendix, Starter, suit filed Sept. 

1926, D. C, E. D. N. Y., Doc. 2758, 
Eclipse Machine Co. y. The Chas. Fischer 
Spring Co., Inc. Final consent decree for 
plaintiff, Oct. 11, 1926. 

1262846, G. S. Rider, Method of and means 
for the production of gaseous vapor for in- 
ternal combustion engine, suit filed Nov. 12, 
1926, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 39-86, E. M. 
Engelman v. Socony Burner Corp. 

1271599, M. E, Messer, Cleaning garments, 
suit filed April 20, 1925, D. C., N. D. Ohio 
(E. Div.), Doe. 1424, M. E. Messer v. F. H. & 
W. G. Dettmer (The Paris Dry Cleaning 
Co.) Case dismissed without prejudice, Oct. 
16, 1926. 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 


suit filed Oct. 27, 1926, D. C., E. D. Wis.. 
Doc. 1972 C. D., The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. 
Shadboldt & Boyd Co. 

1307734. (See 1307733. 

1315492, Healy & Healy, Radiator-hanger, 
10, 1926, D. C. Minn. (4th 
Div.), Doc. E 553, D. L. Healy et al. (Healy- 
Ruff Co.), v. American Plumbing & Heating 
Co. et al. 

1340530. (See 948008.) 

1342417, Boulton & Gorsuch, Seam ironing 
machine, suit filed Nov. 26, 1926, D. C., S. 
| D. N. Y., Doe. E 39-160, United Shoe Ma- 


chinery Corp. vy. American Cap Fronts 
Mfg. Co. 
1354695, J. Sehirra, Headlight dimmer, 


suit filed May 27, 1926, D. C., S. D. Iowa 
(Davenport Div.), Doc. E 4084, The Collis 





Co. v. Fairchild Deflector Corp. Case dis- 
missed, Nov. 22, 1926. 

1368460, H. R. Seigler, Fastening device, 
suit filed Oct. 7, 1926, D. C., N. D. Ill. (BE. 
Div.), Doc. 6429, Clamp Nail Co. v. J. S. Me- 
Chesney et al. 





| 1370533, F. C. Genge, Method of and ma- 


1369751, A. B. Leech, Apparatus for 
ducing illuminating motion effects, 
filed Oct. 26, 1926, D. C., Ind., Doe. 
Scene-In-Action Corp. v. The Gritt Co. 


pro- 
suit 
998, 


chine for filling containers with springs, 
suit filed Oct. 28, 1926, D. C., E. D. Wis. 
(Milwaukee), Doc. 1970 C. D., National 
Spring Products Co. v. Simmons Co. 
1374893, Pancoast & Grotenhuis, Bumper, 
suit filed Nov. 8, 1922, D. C., W. D. N. Y., 
Doe. 425-C; American Chain Co., Ine, v. 
J. H. Sager Co. 





Stipulation and order of 
discontinuance, Nov. 10, 1926. 

1393235, A. Mitrovich, Glass, suit filed Oct. 
18, 1926, D. C., N. D. Ill. (E. Div.), Doe. 
6449, A. Mitrovich v. A. Pick & Co. 

1399098, C. P. Winter, Folding machine, 
suit filed Nov. 12, 1926, D. C.. M i 
Doc. 521, West Disinfecting Co. v. U. S. 
Paper Mills, Inc., et al. 

1404539, C. K. Nelson, Confection, suit 
filed Nov. 9,.1926, D. C. Kans. (2d Div.), 
Doc. E 440-N, Eskimo Pie Corp. v. Steffen 
Ice & Cream Co. 

1419137, J. A. Hewes, Men’s neckwear, suit 
filed Aug. 2, 1926, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. | 
2688, J. A. Hewes et al., v. M. Ortoff. Final 
consent decree for plaintiff, Nov. 4, 1926. 

1428226, A. J. Ganz, Display device, suit 
filed July 29, 1926, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 
2672, Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., v. Interna- 
tional Folding Paper Box Co., Inc. 

1430120, C. C. Shipp, Method of making the 
connections for ventilating box bases, suit 
filed Feb. 20, 1925, D. C. Ind., Doc. 906, C. C. 
Shipp v. H. F. Zietlow et al. Dismissed by 
plaintiff, Nov. 1, 1926. 

1492376, R. E. Klages, Drag link, suit 
filed Nov. 9, 1926, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), 
Doc. 1662, The Columbus Auto Parts Co. v. 
The Steel Products Co. Motion and order 
oe case without prejudice, Nov. 1, 

1500769, Rosener & Doane, Pipe wrapping 
machine, suit filed Nov. 9, 1926, D. C., N. D. 
Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 1800, The 
Paraffine Co., Inc., v. C. F. Wieland. 

1512296, E. Michel, Rotary cutting imple- 
ment, suit filed Dee. 1, 1925, D. C., S. D. 
Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. E 400, Michel Electric 
Hand Saw Co., v. The Crowe Mfg. Co. Case | 
dismissed without prejudice, Nov. 13, 1926. | 

1512888, L. Haft, Lighting set, snit filed } 
Noy. 15, 1926, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 39- | 
92, Haft. Wood & Co., Inc., et al., v. Berwick, | 
Inc., et al. | 





of $600. Assuming, without deciding, 
that the bank was responsible for the | 
handling of trust funds by Keys, we are 
of opinion that the record fails to dis- 
close reversible error. There being only 
$600 for which the bank could possibly 
have been held to account, the tender, 
made as it was upon condition that it be 
accepted in full settlement, was insuffi- 
cient, and did not deprive the bank of the 
right to foreclose its mortgage and col- 
lect interest and attorney’s fee. 

After appellee had been forced to sue 
to collect the amount due it was proper 
that appellant be held liable for an at- 
torney’s fee, based upon the whole 
amount involved. It appears to be the 
rule in Texas that only a reasonable 
amount, and not the amount stipulated 
in notes providing for attorney’s fees, 
can be collected in the absence of proof 
that the party suing had agreed to pay to 
his attorney the amount stipulated in the 
notes sued on. Texas Land & Loan Co, 
v. Robertson, 85 S. W. 1020. 

A reasonable attorney’s fee for the 
foreclosure of the $10,000 mortgage could 
well be held to be greater than the 
amount of $600 which was subject to pos- 
sible rejection as a part of the trust fund. 
The decree is not subject to be reversed, 
because there was involved in it an er- 
roneous item which was more than off- 
set by the exclusion of a proper item of 
a larger amount. - 

The method of calculation in a lump 
sum judgment is immaterial to the debtor 
so long as he is not required to pay more 
than he justly owes. A careful consider- 
ation of the evidence convinces us that no 
reversible error of which appellant can 
complain was committed, 

The decree is affirmed. 

December 15, 1926. j 
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paratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, | 


error. 
| Before Kenyon and Van Valkenburgh, 
Circuit Judges, and Cant, District Judge. 

Judge Van Valkenburgh delivered the 
opinion of the court as follows: 

Graydon S. Atkinson, a veteran of the 
late war, enlisted on the 28th of June, 
1916, and served in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces from September 25, 
1918, to January 5, 1919. He received 
his discharge January 16, 1919. While 
in the service he took out insurance un- 
der the War Risk Insurance Act in the 
sum of $10,000. 

No premiums were paid on this insur- 
ance from the date of discharge, and 
the policy lapsed at the expiration of the 
30-day period, to-wit, March 1, 1919. 
September 19, 1919, Atkinson reenlisted 
| and was discharged with a record of 
poor physical condition July 16, 1920; 
he died on or about May 23, 1923. 
| Compensation Awarded. 

i October 2, 1920, the soldier made ap- 
plication for compensation to the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. Ratings were 


payments under this award were made 
by the Bureau during the life of- the 
soldier. 


made and compensation awarded. All | 


or unsupported by any evidence. In re- | 
ply plaintiffs in error point to section 
19 of the Act of March 5, 1925, re- 
enacting a part of section 13 of Article 1, 
of the Revised Act of 1923, U. S. Com- | 
piled Statutes, Section 514. Said sec- 
tion 19, in part, provides as follows: 

“In the event of disagreement as to 
claim under a ¢ontract of insurance be- 
tween the Bureau and any person or 
persons claiming thereunder an action 
on the claim may be brought against 
the United States either in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia or in 
the District Court of the United States 
in and for the district in which such 
persons or any one of them may reside 
and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
such courts to hear and determine such 
controversies. 


Defense View Prevailed. 

The District Court adopted the views 
of the government and directed a verdict 
in favor of the United States. As stated 
in the brief of defendant in error, plain- 
tiffs at the trial in the lower court pro- 
ceeded on the theory that they had the 
right to introduce evidence other than | 
the record and ratings of the Veterans’ 
Bureau for the purpose of having the 





The beneficiaries in his said policy of 
insurance were his mother, Josephine 
Armstrong, his sister, Mae Robinson, 
plaintiffs in error, and his sister, Ruby 
Lucille Atkinson, intervenor herein. 
These beneficiaries bring this suit to 
recover under the policy of insurance 
upon the ground that at the date of the 
expiration of the grace period on said 
insurance, to-wit, March 8, 1919, the de- 
ceased soldier was entitled to sufficient 
uncollected compensation under the 
War Risk Insurance Act, because of his 


disability, to pay any unpaid premiums 
on his insurance, and, therefore, that 


| that insurance must be considered as not 


having lapsed. 

This claim is based upon section 305 
of the World War Veterans’ Act of 
March 5, 1925, which reads as follows: 

“Where any person has heretofore al- 
lowed his insurance to lapse while suffer- 
ing from a compensable disability for 
which compensation was not collected 
and dies or has died, or becomes perma- 
nently and totally disabled and at the 
time of such death or total permanent 
disability was or is entitled to compensa- 
tion remaining uncollected, then in that 
event so much of ‘his insurance as said 
uncollected compensation, computed in 
all cases at the rate provided by section 
302 of the War Risk Insurance Act as 
amended December 24, 1919, would pur- 
chase if applied as premiums when due, 
shall not be considered as lapsed; and 
the United States Veterans’. Bureau: is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay 
to said soldier, or his beneficiaries, as 
the case may be, the amount of said 
insurance less the unpaid premiums and 
interest thereon at 5 per cent per an- 
num compounded annually as provided 
by law.” 

New Rule in Force. 

Section 302, to which reference is 
made, has been superseded by Section 
202, which provides: 

“A schedule of ratings of reductions 
in earning capacity from injuries or 
combinations of injuries shall be adopted 
and applied by the Bureau. Ratings may 
be as high as 100 per centum. The 
ratings shall be based, as far as prac- 
ticable, upon the average impairments 
of earning capacity resulting from such 
injuries in civil occupations similar to 
the occupation of the injured mah at the 
time of enlistment and not upon impair- 
ment in earning capacity in each indi- 
vidual case, so that there shall be no re- 
duction in the rate of compensation for 
individual success in overcoming the 
handicap of an injury. The Bureau in 
adopting the schedule of ratings of re- 
duction in earning capacity shall con- 
sider the impairment in ability to secure 
employment which results from such in- 
juries. The Bureau shall from time to 
time readjust this schedule of ratings 
whenever actual experience shall show 
that it is unjust to the disabled veteran.” 

It is conceded by plaintiffs in error 
that the soldier in his life time made 
application for compensation for his dis- 
ability; that his application was granted 
and an award made—none of which re- 
mains uncollected. As an incident to 
this award, the rating under said section 
202, and the period of disability to which 
that rating was applicable, was de- 
termined by the director of the Bureau. 
No application for readjustment. of 
ratings was made to the Bureau, nor 
was any such readjustment made. 

Plaintiffs in error have brought this 
suit upon the theory that the deceased 
soldier, at the date his policy lapsed, 
was suffering from disabilities entitling 
hjm to a higher rating, and, therefore, 
to sufficient uncollected compensation to 
pay the unpaid premiums and to prevent 
the policy from lapsing under the pro- 
visions of section 305 above quoted; that 
this may be established by court pro- 
ceedings in the first instance without 
further application to the Bureau and 
independently of determination by the 
director thereof. 

Director Has Full Power. 

Section 2 of the Act creating the Vet- 


enn 


court determine that the insured was, in | 
effect, entitled to uncollected compensa- 
tion at the date the insurance contract 
lapsed for non-payment of premiums. 
This single question is presented for de- 
termination. | 
j 
{ 


It must be conceded at the outset that 
the decision of the director upon a right ! 
to compensation claimed under the act is 
final and conclusive and not subject to 
judicial review, at least unless the deci- 
sion be wholly unsupported by evidence, 
wholly dependent upon a question of law, 
or clearly arbitrary or capricious. This 
is the precise language of the Supreme 
Court in Silberschein v. United States, 
266 U. S. 221. 

No claim is made that the decision of 
the director upon the compensation 
awarded was unsupported by evidence, 
arbitrary or capricious, nor that he has 
refused or denied any application for re- 
adjustment. s 

It will be observed that section 305 
presumes that the insurance was al- 
lowed to lapse while the soldier was suf- 
fering from a compensable disability for | 
which compensation was not collected. It 
provides that the same shall be com- 
puted, in all cases, at the rate provided | 
by section 302 (now 202) of the War 
Risk Insurance Act, and further that the | 
Veterans’ Bureau is authorized and di- | 
rected to pay the insurance, less unpaid 
premiums, and interest thereon. 

Bureau Adjusts Rate. 

Section 202 provides that such ratings 
must be adopted and applied by the Bu- 
reau; that the Bureau shall from time to 
time readjust the schedule in accordance 
with actual experience, when it is shown 
that the rates are unjust to the ‘disabled 
veteran. The entire Act contemplates 
that the rating shall be made and the 
compensation allowed and established by | 
the Bureau through the machinery pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

The consideration of these matters in- 
volves not only technical knowledge, but i 
exacting investigation and computation. | 
The application of the schedules and the 
determination of the compensation due 
cannot well be made except through the 
elaborate organization provided by law | 
within the Bureau itself. It is on this 
account that exclusive control over mat- | 
ters of compensation are lodged in the ! 
Bureau. | 

The courts have no authority to deter- | 
mine and adjust compensation, as such, 
even to the extent of reviewing the find- 
ings of the Bureau, except as herein- 
above stated. They may not do indi- 
rictly what they cannot do directly. 
Therefore, as a condition precedent to 
determining the question of lapses and 
permissible re-enstatement, whether the | 
disability existed at the time of the | 
lapse, and the degree of compensation | 
based upon the rating required by the 
Act, must be ascertained by the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau. 

If this were not true, every question 
of compensation incidental to war = 

| 





lo 





insurance could be brought before the 
courts in the first instance. If compen- 
sation had been allowed, its degree might 
be disputed; if it had been denied, the 
ruling of the Bureau could thus indirectly 
be reviewed. If no application to the 
Bureau had been filed an origina) deter- 
mination of compensation could be made 
by the courts, and thus the elaborate pro- 
visions of Congress for the exclusive con- 
trol of the Bureau over compensation in 
general could be set aside. 
Intent of Law Upheld. 

The matter in the last analysis would 
be addressed to a tribunal inadequately 
equipped ‘to deal with questions of this 
complexity, involving, as they conceiv- 
ably may, elements of imposition and 
fraud. It seems undoubted that it was 
the intention of Congress to leave the 
entire matter of compensation to exam- | 
ination, investigation and final deter- | 
mination by the Veterans’ Bureau when | 
acting within the scope of its authority. 
Of course, if compensation has been al- | 
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Principles Involved in Latest Decisions 
Of All United States Courts. | 





@YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 





ADMIRALTY: Jurisdiction: Vessel Seized 35 Miles Off Shore.—Vessel built in | 
United States, claiming foreign registry, but “considered a vegsel of United | 
States upon her return,” taken by United States Coast Guard boat 35 miles off 
shore in Gulf of Mexico, laden with intoxicating liquors, and seized by Collector | 
of Customs, New Orleans, held: Jurisdiction of court secured by seizure and pos- | 
| session.—United States v. Gas Screw “Chiquita,” etc. (District Court, Eastern Dis- 
trict of Louisiana.) —Index Page 3664, Col. 2. 
PPEAL AND ERROR: Bill of Particulays: Amendment of Certificate by Court: 
Nune Pro Tunc.—Where a certificate duly signed does not state truth as to | 
what bill of exceptions contains through a mistake, the trial court may amend the 
| certificate by a nunc pro tune order.—Lamborn et al. vy. 
| (Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit.)—Index Page 3665, Col. 5. 
PPEAL AND ERROR: Review: Harmless Error.—A decree will not be reversed 
where it includes erroneous item which was more than off-set by exclusion of 
a proper item of a larger amount.—Orient Petroleum Co. v. Wichita State Bank 
& Trust Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.) —Index Page 3671, Col. 1. 








'Patent Refused ‘ 
| For Driving Belt 1 
As Lacking Novelty 


* 








‘ 


| Claims Found to Be Merely 
| Development of Features 


Observed in Earlier 
Belt Making. 





ABRAHAM L. FREEDLANDER, Ex PARTE; 
APPEAL; DECISION, COMMISSIONER OF « 
PATENTS. 


Patent No. 1611829 was issued De- 
| cember 21, 1926, to A. L. Freedlander 
for a driving belt on application No.. 
568156, filed June 14, 1922. The re- 
jection of certain claims of the applica-. 


tion was affirmed by First Assistant 
Commissioner Wm. A. Kinnan, June’ 


Northern Jobbing Co. 





ANKRUPTCY: Discharge: Grownds: Previous Finding of Fraud in Refusing 
Composition.—Decree denying composition, because bankrupt was alleged to 
have transferred goods to corporation organized by him so as to defraud creditors, 
operated as estoppel in action for a discharge, and bars granting of discharge.— 
Sawyer v. Orlov, ete. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.)—Index Page 3670, 


Col. 7. 


RIMINAL LAW: Using Mails to Defraud: Honest Intent.—Where one, with 


good intentions as to ultimate success and honest expectations that venture 


will repay all investors, forms corporation, uses fraudulent scheme to raise money, | 
and solicits through the mails subscribers by misrepresentations, held: Honest in- | 
entions and expectation cannot be used as basis of a charge to the jury to favorably | 
impress it in behalf of the defendant.—Nelson v. United States (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 8th Circuit.) —Index Page 3665, Col. 1. 

STOMS LAWS: Coast Guard: Search: Outside 12-Mile Limit.—Sec. 586, Tariff 
Act, 1922, giving Coast Guard authority to stop, board, and seize foreign vessels | 


within 12-mile limit, does not delimit powers of that service to search American | 


| vessels beyond 12-mile limit.—United States v. Gas Screw “Chiquita,” 


ete. (District | 


Court, Eastern District of Louisiana.)—Index Page 3664, Col. 2. 


VIDENCE: Best Evidence Rule: Certified Copy of Assignment.—Certificed copy 


of assignment of lease excluded on ground that the original was best evidence. 
—Nelson v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Index Page 


3665, Col. 1. 


MORTGAGES: Foreclosure: Tender of Payment: Insufficiency—Where tender of 


payment made upon condition that it be accepted in full settlement of a debt | 


| secured by a mortgage, is insufficient, the mortgagee is not deprived of his right to | 


foreclosure and collect interest and attorney’s fees if provided—Orient Petroleum 
Co. v. Wichita State Bank & Trust Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, th Circuit.)— 


Index Page 3671, Col. 1. 


+ 


N UNICIPAL CORPORATIONS: improvement District: Priority Of Bonds.— 
Under Sec. 3634, Crawford & Moses Digest, Arkansas, requiring directors of 


improvement district to set aside annually from first revenues collected from any 


source sufficient amount to pay interest on bonds, no lien or arrangement, before 
or after levy on collection, can defeat statutory command as to order of payment. 
—kKochtitzky v. Mercantile Trust Co. etc. et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th 


Circuit.)—Index Page 3670, Col. 1. 


ALES: Remedies of Buyer: Damages: Market Value at Other Than Place of De- 
livery.—Where jobber negotiates for goods to be delivered in New York, and 
with wholesalers knowledge, resells goods in Minnesdta and orders them shipped 
there direct to its customers by the wholesaler, and the goods, proving defective, 
the wholesaler suggests they be used, promising adjustment, held: Jobber may 
recover difference in Minnesota market value of goods as represented and goods 
delivered.—Lamborn et al. v. Northern Jobbing Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 


7th Circuit.)—Index Page 3665, Coi. 5. 


QHIPPING: Regulations: Changing Registry—Vessel built in United States held | 


forfeited to United States for failure to change registry with Collector of 
Customs upon changing name and for failure to surrender registry and license in 
foreign trade upon sale or transfer to non-citizen of United States.—United States 
v. Gas Screw “Chiquita,” ete. (District Court, Eastern District of Louisiana.)— 


Index Page 3664, Col. 2. 


= HIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Loss: Unseaworthiness.—Steam lighter used by 
common carrier found from the evidence to be unseaworthy.—Richmond-New 
York Steamship Co. v. “Miami” (District Court, Eastern District of New York.) — 


Index Page 3665, Col. 7. 


AR RISK INSURANCE: Lapsed Policy: Evidence: Power of the Courts.— 

Where soldier, discharged as a moron, allows policy to lapse, and three years 
later becomes permanently and totally disabled, held: Question of whether or not 
there was due and uncollected at date of lapse any compensation from war risk 
policy in amount sufficient to pay any unpaid preminums on insurance so as to pre- 
vent policy from lapsing, rests with Director of Veterans’ Bureau, although he 
could not make any award of compensation to go back more than two years.— 
Maddox, etc. v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circnit.)—Index Page 


3670, Col. 5. 


Wwar RISK INSURANCE: Power of the Courts.—Determination of all questions 
as to compensation under War Risk Insurance policy is lodged exclusively in 


Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, whose rulings cannot be reviewed by the courts | 


unless arbitrary, capricious, or unsuppported by any evidence.—Armstrong, et al. 
v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Index Page 3671, Col. 3. 


7AR RISK INSURANCE: Power of the Courts.—If compensation has been al- 
lowed on policy of War Risk Insurance, and not collected, dispute arising upon 
question of allowance and collection, is justiciable question for a court.—Armsirong 
et al. v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.) —Index Page 3671, 


Col. 5. 


Patents 
ATENTS: Patentability: Extension of Idea of Prior Art.—Patent No. 1611829 


issued to Freedlander for driving belt. 


Claims of application disclosing pre- 


stretching outer or tension member involve only carrying forward from short’s 
stretching central member.—Freedlander, A. L., Ex parte (Decision, Commissioner 


of Patents.)—Index Page 3671, Col. 7. 


lowed, and not collected, and a dispute 
arises upon the question of allowance 
and collection, this would be a justiciable 
question for the court. 

It is urged that section 13 (now sec- 
tion 19) of the Act puts a limitation upon 
the general language of the statute, giv- 
ing the Director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau final and exclusive authority on 
questions pertaining to a claim under 
contracts for insurance; that the lan- 
guage “disagreements as to claim under 
a contract of insurance” throws open to 
the court all questions concerning the 
validity of the policy, but it must be re- 
membered that the matter of compensa- 
tion is but one question open to deter- 
mination in such a case. 

If it should appear from a rating, find- 
ing and award introduced in evidence 
that at the time a plaintiff allowed his 
insurance to lapse he was suffering from 
a compensable disability, and it be fur- 
ther proved that compensation for such 
disability sufficient to keep such insur- 
ance in force is not collected, and re- 
mains uncollected at the time the soldier 
dies or becomes permanently and totally 
disabled, then under the provisions of 
section 19 the court may grant a judg- 
ment for installments according to the 
provisions of section 305. 

However, this would involve the deter- 
mination of a compensable disability in 
accordance with the administrative 
methods and machinery provided there- 
for in the Act. The court cannot do this 
directly. It cannot exercise collaterally 
a jurisdiction which is denied to it in a 
direct proceeding. It determines all the 
facts in the case before it, but the find- 


tae 


ing of the Bureau, when rightly exer- 
cised, is the only admissible evidence of 
this particular essential fact. 

The provisions respecting war risk in- 
surance must be read and construed as a 
whole, and when this is done, the pur- 
pose of Congress is made clear. It in- 
tended to and did confide the determina- 
tion of compensation for all purposes to 
the Veterans’ Bureau, as an organization 
fully equipped to discharge this function 
and called into existence for that special 
purpose. Ne other method of adminis- 
tration is practicable. 

Counsel for plaintiffs in error cite Law 
v. United States, 266 U. S. 494, as recog- 
nizing the jurisdiction of the court over 
actions upon policies of insurance which 
involve a determination of the degree of 
disability. In that case a very different 
question was presented. There the ob- 
ject of the suit was to determine whether 
there existed a physical condition which 
demanded payment under the terms of 
the policy. The matter of compensa- 
tion was not involved. 

Counsel for the government agree that 
the Veterans’ Bureau has the right at 
any time to review, amend, alter or 
change a rating made for compensation. 
This remedy is still available to plaintiffs 
in error. 

Our conclusion is that the judgment 
below must be affirmed, without preju- 
diee, however, to the right of plaintiffs 
to apply to the Bureau for such review. 


and, thereafter, to take such action as | 


may be warranted in the premises. 
It is so ordered. 
_ November 22, 1926, 


2, 1926. 


| tions on 

i 
| member composed 
| fabric, and a tension member composed 
| of rubberized fabric cut on the bias, the 


~ 


Toulmin & Toulmin appeared for ap-* 


plicant. 


The full text of the decision follows: 
The applicant appeals from the de- 


cision of the. examiners-in-chief, affirm- 


ing that of the primary examiner, de- 
nying patentability to claims 7 to 12, 
inclusive, of which claim 7 will. serve 
for illustrative purposes. and is as fol- 


| lows: 


- 


7. A driving belt comprising a com- 
pression member composed of rubber 
mixed with fiber and having corruga- 
the inner surface, a central 
of rubberized cord 


material of the central member being 
laid on the compression member and, 
that of the tension member on the cen- 
tral member. 


The references relied upon are: ; 

Dodge, 450999, April 21, 1891; Price, 
1192794, July 25, 1916; Gates, 1281153, 
October 8, 1918; Gates, 1854738, Octoben 
5, 1920; Brucker, 1510449, September 30, 
1924; Short, 1538308, May 19, 1925;: 
Fisher, 1438370, December 12, 1922; Heb- 
blewaite, Br., 2848, of 1886. 


The applicant, as appears from the 
record, was unsuccessful in an interfer- 
ence with the patent to Short, interfers 
ence No. 48254. Short discloses pre-' 
stretching the fabric of the middle por- 
tion” of his belt and of employing 
straight laid fabric strips, the layers are 
bound by rubber composition and the 
outer member may be bias-cut. 

This reference does not disclose the 
compression member having corruga- 
tions on the inner surface but this is 
old in Brucker although the latter does 
not employ the rubber mixed with fiber 
as the material for the inner, member. 
Price has disclosed that rubber mixed 
with fiber makes a good belt material 
and to select that particular material 
for the corrugated inner member of 
| Brucker would, it is true, involve mak- 
; ing a specifically different belt and 
possibly a superior one, yet its supe- 
riority would be due to the applicant 
having merely selected from the prior 
art the good features which he there 
found and deemed worth adopting. 

The only novelty set forth in any of 
the claims here on appeal is that of pre- 
stretching the outer or tension member. 
| As stated by the examiners-in-chief, 

since Short discloses the stretching of 

the central member, there would seem 
| to be nothing more than an obvious 
‘ carrying forward of this feature to the 
| outer member. With this state of the 
art, there would seem to be no merit in 
! any of the appealed claims. Some of 
| heen recite certain of these features 
while others recite all of these old fea- 
| tures. 


It is not thought any of such 
| claims are patentable. 

| The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
| is affirmed. 





| Lowered Duty on Device 
For Detection of Carbon 





New York, Dec. 22.—An _ electrical 
, mechanism, constructed and designed to 
| economically regulate the combustion of 
fuel by determining the percentage of 
carbon dioxide in flue gas, is properly 
dutiable, Judge Fischer, of the United 
States Customs Court, has just ruled, at 
the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 372, act of 1922, as a machine 
not specially provided for. Protest of 
Bryant & Hefferman, in which this claim 
is made, is sustained. The collector’s 
assessment at 40 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 399 as a manufacture 
of metal not specially provided for is 
set aside. 

(Protest No. 115353-G-26431-25.) 


Bill Introduced to Avert 
Attacks on Candidates 





An amendment to the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1925, was pro- 
posed in a bill (House Bill No. 15341) 
_ introduced by Representative Thompson 
; (Rep.), of Defiance, Ohio, making it un- 
lawful to attack the personal character 
of a candidate for office within 18 days 
preceding an election. 


Bill to Reorganize 
Patent Office Methods 


A bill (House Bill 15537), proposing 
to reorganize the patent office and change 
the rates and methods by which patents 
are granted, has been introduced in the 


Anderson, Ind. 


MUNN & Co. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Associate Work A Specialty 
ow 


Sctentific American Building . 
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Suspension Ordered 
In Air Mail Service 
Of Atlanta to Miami 


Temporary Discontinuance 
to Be Arranged Pending 
Arrangements for 
Night Flying. 


Postmaster General New, on. Decem- 
ber 22, ordered a temporary suspension 
of the contract air mail service on the 
route between Atlanta, Ga., and Miami, 
Fla., effective at the close of business 
December 31, 1926. The service will be 


suspended, it was announced at the de- | 


partment, until the proposed trunk line 
is | 


route from New York to Atlanta 
placed in operation and lights are set 


up on the Florida route so that a schedule | 


of night flying may be placed in effect. 
The full text of the department’s an- 


+ nouncement follows: 


Temporary suspension of contract air 


lanta, Ga., and Miami, Fla., was author- 


ized by Postmaster General New today, | 
effective at the close of business Decem- | 


ber 31. 
Order Is Explained. 
Under agreement with the 
Airways, Inc., the service will be sus- 
pended until the proposed trunk line 
route from New York to Atlanta is 
placed in operation and lights are set up 
on the Florida route so that a schedule 
of night operation may be placed in ef- 
fect. 
Service has been operated on the Flor- 
ida route for the past nine months with 
consistent regularity but owing to the 


lack of lights for night flying and the | 


resulting necessity of daylight operation 

the enterprise has not proved attractive 

from the standpoint of mail revenues. 
Although the Department has paid 


the contractor more than was received | 
in postage receipts, the line has not been | 1 

| reimbursable as traveling expenses. 2 | 
| Stokes, S. C.; Washburn, Tenn.; Wash- 


meeting operating expenses. Because it 
was operating at a loss both to the con- 


tractor and the Post Office Department, | 


the department agreed to the suspen- 
sion. 
Time Saving to Result. 

With a night schedule that will permit 
of greater time savings over ordinary 
mail and operating in conjunction with 
the proposed seaboard line that wi] run 
from Atlanta and make connections at 
New York for Boston and New England 


: points, it is believed the Florida route 


~ Stella L. Bowman vice 


. Fanning, 


will prove a success. 


Postmasters Named 
In Several States 


Department Makes Changes in 
Over Score of Offices 
of Fourth Class. 


The Post Office Department has an- 


- nounced the appointment of 24 fourth | 


class postmasters in Arizona, Arkansas, 


* California, Colorado, Louisiana, Montana, | 
| 40 Stat. 188, for enlisted men of the army 


New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. ; 

The full text of the Department's an- 


nouncement follows: 
Arizona: Cibecue, Navajo County, Ar- 


thus C. Krueger vice Mrs. Gay Foster | 
Cook, resigned; James D. Walkup, ap- | 


pointed April 1, 1926, failed to qualify. 

Fort Grant, Graham County, Mrs. 
Laura C. Kennedy vice Mrs. Alpha E. 
Rudd, resigned. 

Horse Mesa, Maricopa County, Daniel 
J. Jones (new office); present address, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Redrock, Pinal County, Clarence L. 
Brooks vice Frederick D. Haisten, de- 
ceased. 

Arkansas: Hermitage, Bradley County, 
Miss Tima V. Anders vice Daniel K. 
Langston, removed; Mrs. Minnie B. 
Langston, acting. 

California: Ignacio, Marin County, 
Mrs..Mary L. Story vice Albert H. Bier- 
man, resigned. 

Colorado: Avon, Eagle County, Joseph 
J. Walsh vice Mrs. Lottie D. Lewis, re- 
signed. 


Rawley Mine, Saguache County, Em- | 
mett F. Reed (new office); present ad- | 


dress, Bonanza, Colo. 
Louisiana: Aimwell, Catahoula County, 


Eddy O. Wright vice Wirt L. Randall, | 


resigned. 


Fondale, Ouachita County, Bently C. | 


Kelly vice Charles J. Moll, resigned. 
Montana: Stark, Missoula 


signed. 
Underdahl, Miss 


Under- 


County, 
Andrew 


Cascade 


dahl, resigned. 
New York: Carlisle, Schoharie County, 


‘Ralph Brown vice Mrs. Alice L. Bauder, | 


resigned. 


Old Chatham, Columbia County, Miss | 


Alice M. 
ceased. 
Nerth 
Chris B. 
resigned. 
Ohio: 
John W. 


Kelley vice John P. Kelley, de- 


Dakota: Niobe, Ward County, 


Westville, Champaign County, 
McKeever vice Miss Etta M. 
resigned. 

Oklehoma: Cheek, Carter County, Mrs. 


, Mattie Barker vice Mrs. Mary A. Over- 


street, resigned. 
Fox, Carter County, Robert P. Wells 


- rice Miss Ora Lee Cook, resigned. 


Pennsylvania: Costello, Potter County, | 
‘Charles E. Haglund vice Albert F. Wil- | 
_liams, resigned. 


Dickinson, Cumberland County, Arnold 


*"A. Shenk vice John L. Williams, deceased. 


- 


. 


Venango, Crawford County, George 
Acker vice Charles F. Tuttle, resigned. 


Tennessee: Sardis, Henderson County, | 
J. Arthur Medlin vice James E. Vernon, | 


resigned. 


Virginia: Horse Head, Nurthumberland | 


County, Charles A. Beatley vice William 
. Beatley, removed. 
West Virginia: Lico, Kanawha County, 
Robert B. Griffith (new office). 


| and 


| on notice, where 
| unambiguous on its face and providing 


County, | 
John O. Parent vice James D. Scott, re- | 


Lamen vice Henry A. Hansen, | 


| Rogersville, Ala.; J. 


3672) 


Federal 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Governmens 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is nezes- 
sary therefore in many instances, 
The latést decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-16413 (S). Disbursing officers—In- | 
dian Service—Deputy acting for disburs- | 


ing agent in case of deeth. 

The authority of a deputy disbursing 
agent designated by and bonded to the 
disbursing agent under the provisions 
of the act of February 14, 1920, 41 Stat. 
414, to act on behalf of the principal in 


| case of disability, etc., ceases upon the 
death of the principal, thereafter the | 
| deputy has no authority to sign checks, 
| ete., but may perform such other duties 
| as are necessary for the proper render- | 
| ing and closing of the accounts of such 
mail service on the route between At- | 


deceased disbursing agent. 

A-16441. Subsistence, per diem while 
at home on‘temporary duty. 

An inspector of the General Land Office 


| on general field duty, whose headquar- | 


Florida | ; cee yes : 
| quarters of the field district in which he | 


ters are fixed by regulation at the head- 


operates, may be paid per diem while 
on temporary official duty away from 
such headquarters, notwithstanding that 


| @ portion, of that time is spent at the 


place of his domicile and some meals 
lodging are secured at his 
home.: 6 Comp. Gen. 130. 
A-16456 (S). Traveling and 
ence expenses. 
Use of own automobile does not entitle 
to commuted charge for transportation 


subsist- 


between lodging and place of duty when | 
| the entire period of travel is apparently 
| covered by the reimbursement 
gasoline and oil for which receipts were | 
} Nebr.; Mercerville, N. J.; Grassy Creek, 


for all 


furnished. Laundry done at home is not 
Comp. Gen. 454. 

A-16495 (S). Contracts—Award 
other than lowest bidder. 

Where the bids submitted are identi- 


to 


/ cal in their terms respecting the services 


to be rendered and the quality of ma- 
terials to be furnished there is no au- 
thority to award the contract to other 
than the lowest bidder. 5 Comp. Gen. 


| 330; id. 547, decision of April 14, 1926, 


A-13736. 

A-16499 (S). 
bid. 

No relief can be granted a contractor 
for a mistake in its bid which was not 
sufficient to put the contracting officer 
a contract clear and 


Contracts—Mistake in 


for payment at the price bid was exe- 
cuted and the contractor delivered the 
articles ordered under such contract. 


A-16551 (S). Army pay—Civilian in | 
| training for commission in the Army. 


A civilian who was in training for a 
commission in the army at the Second 


| Porto Rican Training Camp under an 


enlistment for the duration of the camp 
is not entitled to pay at $100 per month 
provided by the act of June 16, 1917, 


attending training camps for candidates 
for commissions in the 
branches of the army. Decision 
March 22, 1924, A-1010. 

A-16327. (S). Contracts—Mistake— 
Rescission. 


of 


| In response to proposals invited by | 
the Navy Department for a designated | 


quantity of lumber to be delivered “all 


transportation charges paid,” at the Navy | 


Yard, Norfolk, Va., contractor’s bid was 


accepted and notice of award mailed to | 
Thereafter the contractor sought to 
withdraw its bid on the ground that 


it. 


it made a mistake in computing the price 
specified therein. 


Held, that failure of bidder to include | 


the cost of transportation in the com- 


putation of the price named in its pro- | 
| Dakota, and Maine. 


posal cannot be reconciled with freedom 
from negligence. The mistake was not 
mutual nor was it so patent as to justify 


the presumption that the contracting offi- , 


take advantage of it. 
the Navy cannot legally 
rescind the contract upon the claimed 
error in the bid, but its performance 
must be required. 

A-16684. Transportation—Freight. 

San Francisco, Calif., to Guam, M. I.— 
Charges for service according to pub- 
lished tariff not affected by supplements 
issued after shipment. 

A-16685. Transportation—Freight. 


cer sought to 
Secretary of 


North Atlantic ports to Pearl Harbor, | 


H. T., by Dollar Steamship Line. Charges 


allowed on basis of tariff of carrier which | 
| provided that rate named by the Mat- 
| son Navigation Company from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu added to the rate to | 
| San Francisco applied to Pearl Harbor— 


additional charges from Honolulu to 


Pearl Harbor denied. 


Refund to Ponca Indians 
Proposed in House Bill 


The appropriation of a sum for refund 
of the amount appropriated from the 
Ponca Indian Tribal Fund, for the main- 
tenance of the Ponca Indian 
located at Ponca City, Okla., is proposed 
for in a bill (House Bill No. 15533) just 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Garber (Rep.), of Enid, Okla. 
bill also prohibits the use of the money 
in this fund hereafter unless it is with 
the consent of the tribe. 


Six Acting Postmasters 


Appointed by Mr. New 


Postmaster General New has 


Edison Harbin, McRae, Ga.; B. R. Till- 
man, Trenton, S. C.; 
D. Elliot, Placer- 
ville, Cal.; T. E. Amick, McPhee; Colo.; 
and William N. Heim, Flourtown, Pa. 


own | 


| southeast. 


Agency, | 


The | 


| fective 


an- | 
nounced the appointment of six acting | 
| postmasters as follows: 


Clyde E. Haraway, | 
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Personnel 


Tests Asked to Fill 
Rost Office Positions 
In 44 Communities 


Investigations Also Sought 
Looking to Appointment 
of 27 Candidates in 
Fourth Class. 


The Post Office Department has an- 


nounced that the Civil Service Com- | 
| mission has been requested to hold ex- 
aminations of applicants for appoint- 


ment of postmasters at ‘18 presidential 
and 26 fourth-class vacancies, while post 
office inspectors have been directed to 
make investigations with a view to the 
appointment of postmaster to fill 27 
fourth-class vacancies. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncements follows: 

The Civil Service 


Commission has 


| been requested to hold examinations of 
| applicants for 


appointment of  post- 
masters at the following places. The 
commission will give due notice at the 
respective post offices of the date when 
these examinations will be held. 
Information Sought. 
Information from whatever source 
permissible under the civil service rules 


; touching the suitability of eligibles will 


be given careful consideration. 
Presidential vacancies: Cumming, Ga.; 
Clinton, Ind.; Kempton, Ind.; Winne- 
bago, Nebr.; Linton, N. D.; Beaver, 
Ohio; Jet, Okla.; Valsetz, Oreg.; Hur- 
ricane, Utah; Tombstone, Ariz.; Cler- 


mont, Ind.; Russellville, Ind.; Wilbraham, | 


Mass.; Long Branch, N. J.; Water Mill, 
N. Y.; Stilwell, Okla.; Girardville, Pa.; 
Marion, Wis. 

Fourth-class vacancies: Shallow Water, 
Kans; Henderson, Mich.; Mildred, 
Minn.; Catchings, Miss.; Ingleside, 
N. C.; Mehama, Oreg.; Gleniron, Pa.; 
Alleghany Springs, Va.; 
Broadwater, Va.; Powhatan, W. Va.; 
Worth, W. Va.; Blue Canyon, Calif.; 
Bailey, Colo.; Haralson, Ga.; Savoy, IIl.; 
East Marion, N. Y.; South Hammond, 
N. Y.; Edith, Okla.; Monroeton, Pa.; 
White Butte, S. Dak.; Springfield, Tenn. 

Investigations Ordered. 

Post office inspectors have been di- 
rected to make investigations with a 
view to the appointment of postmasters 
at the places named below. Due notice 
will be posted at the respective post 
offices of the date when these examina- 
tions will be held. 

Information from whatever source 
permissible under the civil service rules 
touching the suitability of eligibles will 


ington, Vt.; 


| be given careful consideration. 


Fourth-class vacancies: Carrs Station, 
Ga.; Atterberry, Ill.; Dillon, Ky.; Hum- 
mell, Ky.; Maytown, Ky.; Wheeler, Ky.; 
Falcon, Mo.; Goldsberry, Mo.; Warren, 
Mo.; East Hampstead, N. H.; Saddle 
Mountain, Okla.; Keating, Oreg.; Larrys 
Mirven, Ala.; Hilltop, Ariz.; Hoopup, 
Colo.; Adams Park, Ga.; Cornelius, Ky.; 
Lizzielane, Ky.; Eskridge, Miss.; Idalia, 
Mo.; Southern Cross, Mont.; Ruskin, 


| Tenn.; Oka, W. Va. 
combatant | 


Changes Announced 


In List of Post Offices 


Six Established in Fourth Class 
and Eight Are Reported 
as Discontinued. 


The Post Office Department has an- | 
‘nounced the establishment and discon- 
| tinuance of fourth-class post offices in 
Georgia, | 


Alabama, Idaho, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Hawaii, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, New Jersey, North 


The full text of the Department’s an- 

nouncement follows: 
Established—Fourth Class. 

Alabama: (Rescind). 
gomery County, 104833. The order ap- 
pearing in Bulletin No. 14247, discontiun- 
ing this office effective December 
1926 (see correction in Bulletin 
14256), is hereby rescinded. 

Idaho: 033330, Miesen (*4954), Bene- 
wah County, special from St. Maries. St. 
Maries, 11 miles west; St. Joe, 8 miles 
east. a St. Maries. Effective December 
10, 1926. 

Kentucky: 68342. Murphyfork 
(*1673), Morgan County, special from 
Hazel Green, Hazel Green 3% miles 
a Hazel Green. Effective 
December 10, 1926. 

69129. Tiptop (*1673), Magoffin Coun- 
ty, special from Carver. Carver 2 
miles north; Sublett, 4 miles north; 
Royalton, 5 miles northeast. a Carver. 
Effective December 10, 1926. 

(* Unit number. a Postmaster’s pres- 
ent address.) : 

Hawaii: X1058. Mauna Loa (*266), 
Maui County, special supply from Kaun- 
akakai. Kaunakakai, 22 miles east. a 
Kaunakakai. Effective December 4, 1926. 

North Carolina: (Rescinded) Genoa, 
Wayne County, 103769. The order ap- 
pearing in Bulletin No. 14231, discontin- 
uing this office effective December 31, 


No. 


| 1926, is hereby rescinded. 


Discontinued—Fourth Class. 

Pennsylvania: Salisbury, Lancaster 
County, rural route No. 1, Kinzers. Ef- 
December 20, 1926. Mail to 
Kinzers. 

Texas: 
Effective December 31, 1926. 
Medina. 

Kentucky: Ralston, Bell 
105795. Effective December 
Mail to Logmont. 

New Jersey: Echo Lake, Passaic 
County, 9109. Effective December 31, 
1926. Mail to Newfoundland. 

North Dakota: Cashel, Walsh County, 
110743 and 261247. Effective December 
31, 1926. Mail to Drayton. 

Georgia: 


Tuff, Bandera County, 50604. 
Mail to 


County, 
15, 1926. 


Naftel, Mont- | 


31, | 


Burdal, Fulton County, spe. 1926. 


Civil Service 
Examinations 


Extension Is Proposed 


Of Retirement Eligibility 


15534, proposing 
amendment to Section 7 of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, has been 
troduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Garber (Rep.), of Enid, Okla. 
The amendment provides that any 
Federal employe 55 years of age or 
over, after having served a total of 15 
years, who is involuntarily separated 
from the service or voluntarily by resig- 
nation, shall be eligible for retirement 
as prescribed under the existing law. 


House bill No. 


in- 


Changes Announeed 
In Transporting Mail 


Changes affecting the transportation 
of the mails by railroads and steamboats 
have been announced by the Post Office 
Department. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Railroad Service. 

Authorized: 108768—From December 
23, 1926, service from Susanville.to 
Westwood, Calif., 29.40 miles, is author- 
ized as a part of route No. 108768 of the 
Southern Pacific Company. 

Restated: 102789. From December 1, 
1926, the distance on that part of route 
102789 of the 
Company between St. George and Ken- 
nerdell via K. M. Block (n.o.), Pa., is 
stated as 5.53 instead of 5.56 miles, and 
from Kennerdell to Brandon, Pa., via 
tunnel from K. M. Block (n.o.), 
miles. 





20.40 miles, is discontinued; covered by 
route No. 108768 from December 
1926. 

112764—From December 31, 1926, 
service by the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co., between Dora and Sipsey 
R. R. Station., 12.93 miles, is 
tinued. 

111864. From January 1, 1927, service 
from Edinburg, by Hargill and La Sara, 





Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway. 
Steamboat_ Service. 





From November 15, 1926, discontinue 
service, gnd allow contractor one month’s 
extra pay; on service having been per- 


formed on the route since November 15, | 


1926. 

71075 — Bellingham-Friday Harbor, 
Washington—From December 20, 1926, 
service is extended to supply Shaw Is- 
land, Orcas, West Sound and Deer Har- 

| bor both ways three times a week, in- 
creasing distance 11 miles, with allow- 
ance to contractor of $709.67 per annum 
additional pay. Restate distance on this 
route to be 62 miles. 

71074 — Bellingham and Anacortes- 
Friday Harbor, Washington—From De- 


cember 20, 1926, service is changed so | 


as to omit supply of Shaw Island, Oreas, 
West Sound and Deer Harbor both ways 


route between Bellingham and Friday 
Harbor, decreasing distance 12 miles 
each way on such trips; deduct $778.37 
per annum from pay of contractor, with- 
out allowance of one month’s extra pay 
| in accordance with agreement of con- 
tractor. Restate distances on this route 
to be: Bellingham to Friday Harbor 66 
miles, and Anacortes to Friday Harbor 
26.50 miles. 


| Money Order Forms Stolen 
At Toledo Are Recovered 


OD scciientiaataptiiciatiaaae 

The Post Office Department has been 
advised of the recovery of money order 
forms, which had been reported stoien 
from the Post Office at Toledo, Ohio, R. 
S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, has announced. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

In the Postal Bulletin of December 7, 
| 1926, blank domestic money-order forms 
| "Nos. 18922 to 19000, inclusive, were re- 
| ported stolen from Toledo, Station 29, 
| Ohio. The Department is now advised 

of the recovery of the forms, and post- 
masters are requested to change their 
records accordingly. 





Higher Rate of Pension 


Provided in House Bill 


} 

| A higher rate of pensions to veterans’ 

widows and orphans of the Spanish War, 
the Philippine Insurrection, the China 

Relief Expedition, or the Coast Artillery 

Service, was proposed in a bill (House 

| Bill 15471) introduced in the House on 

December 20 by Representative Kirk 

(Rep.), of Paintsville, Ky. 

The bill provides that invalid veterans 
shall receive not less than $20 and not 
more than $72 per month. Widows shall 
receive $40 a month. The bill also pro- 
vides that other veterans shall receive 
| Pensions according to’ their age, ages 
ranging from 62 years to 75 years, and 
pensions ranging from $40 to $72 a 
month. 

cial from Dunwoody. Effective December 
31, 1926. Mail to Dunwoody. (Not 
money-order office.) 

West Virginia: Pittman, Fayette 
County, 16452. Effective December 31, 
1926. Mail to Landisburg. 

Maine: Maplegrove, = Aroostook 
County, 101714 and 201074. Effective 
December 15, 1926. Mail to Fort Fair- 
field. 

Discontinued—Presidential. 
North Carolina: East Durham, Dur- 
ham County, 103775 and 218316. Effec- 

E December 31, 1926. Mail to Dur- 

ham. Ae 

West Durham, Durham County, 103775 

and 218107. Effective December 31, 

Mail to Durham: 


Pennsylvania Railroad | 





7.10 


Discontinued: 158769—From December | 
22, 1926, service by the Southern Pacific | 
Co., from Susanville to Westwood, Calif,, | 


23, | 


discon- 


to Raymondville, Tex., is authorized as | 
|} a part of route No. 118864 of the St. | 


23087 — Iola-Wewahitchka, Florida — | 





three times a week, from that part of the | te Captain, Mov. 13. 
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SWEET CLOVER ON CORN-BELT FARMS. By J. A. Drake, Agriculturist, and 
J. C. Rundles, Scientific Assistant, Office of Farm Management, Department of 


Agriculture: Issued as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1005. 


Price, 5 cents per copy. 
(Agr. 19-150.) 


WOMEN IN MISSISSIPPI INDUSTRIES: A STUDY OF HOURS, WAGES AND 
WORKING CONDITIONS. By Ruth I. Voris, Assistant Editor, and Elizabeth A. 


Hyde, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 
Price, 15 cents per copy. 


Bureau No. 55. 


Issued as Bulletin of the Women’s 
[26-272.] 


GRAZING PERIODS AND FORAGE PRODUCTION ON THE NATIONAL FOR- 
ESTS. By Arthur W. Sampson, Plant Ecologist, and Harry E. Malmsted, Grazing 


Examiner Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 15 cents per copy. 


Bulletin No. 1405. 


Issued as Department 
Agr. 26-1741. 


COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS IN FLOUR MILLING: Preliminary Report of the 
Federal Trade Commissions under Senate Resolution No. 163, 68th Congress, First 


Session. Price, 25 cents per copy. 


26-27666. 


PAINTBRUSH HANDLES: Report of the United States Tariff Commission to the 
President of the United States, with Appendix and Proclamation by the President. 


Price, 10 cents per copy. 


This report shows the differences in costs of production 


of paintbrush handles in the United States and in the principal competing country, 
as ascertained pursuant to the provisions of Section 315 of Title III, of the Tariff 


Act of 1922. 


26-27667. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU QF INSULAR AFFAIRS: 


For the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1926. 
Gratis Distribution. 


the War Department. 


Issued as one of the Annual Reports of 


FOREST FIRE CONTROL. By John McLaren, Fire Chief, Rocky Mountain "Dis- 


trict Forest Service. 
Circular No. 44. Price, 5 cents per copy. 


Issued by the Department of Agriculture as Miscellaneous 


(Agr. 25-1579.) 


THE FIELD PEA AS A FORAGE CROP. By H.N. Vinall, Agronomist, Office of 


Forage Crops, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 690. Price, 5 cents per copy. 


Issued as 
(Agr. 17-1117.) 


PRINCIPLES OF WINDOW CURTAINING. By Mary Aleen Davis, Junior Spe- 
cialist in Textiles and Clothing, Textile and Clothing Division, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Price, 10 cents per copy. 


Issued as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1516. 
(Agr. 26-1744.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF RECLAMATION, DEPART- 


MENT OF THE INTERIOR. Fiscal year ended June 30, 1920. 


per copy. 


Price, 15 cents 
[9-5120.] 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. By Louise Stanley, Chief. Gratis distribution. 


FEDERAL 


No. 88. 


HORTICULTURAL BOARD: 
NOUNCEMENTS: JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1926. 


[Agr. 25-18.] 


SERVICE AND REGULATORY AN- 
Issued as S. R. A. Fed. Hort. Bd. 
[Agr. 14-383.] 


Army Ordeis 


The Devartment of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 299 to Army personnel as 
follows: 

Promotions. 

The promotion of each of the following- 
named officersgs announced: 

Judge Advocate General’s Department— 
Marion William Howze (detailed in Gen. 
Staff), from Major to Lieutenant Colonel, 
Nov. 21. 

Quartermaster Corps — Richard Brown 
Thornton, from Second Lieutenant, to First 
Lieutenant, Nov. 28. 

Ordnance Department—DeRosey Carroll 
Cabell, from Captain’ to Major, Nov. 21; 
John Marcus Erwin, from First Lieutenant 


Cavalry—Olan Cecil Aleshire (detailed in 
Gen. Staff), from Major to Lieutenant 
Colonel, Nov. 26; Ralph Irvine Sasse, from 


| Captain to Major, Nov. 26. 


Field Artillery—William Spece, from Cap- 
tain to Major, Nov. 5; Paul Vincent Kane, 
from Captain to Major, Nov. 14; Lawrence 
William Kiney, from Second Lieutenant to 
First Lieutenant, Nov. 20. 

Coast Artillery Corps—Frederic Harrison 
Smith (detailed in Gen. Staff), (subject to 
examination required by law), from Major to 
Lieutenant Colonel, Nov. 13. 

Infantry—James Richmond Simpson, from 
Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant, 
Nov. 26. 

Air Corps — Dudley Warren Watkins, 
from Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant, 
Nov. 14; Lyman Perley Whitten, from Sec- 


! ond Lieutenant to First Lieutenant, Nov. 20; 


Homer Wilbur Ferguson, from Second Lieu- 
tenant to First Lieutenant, Nov. 24. 

Philippine Scouts -—- Fidel Ventura Se- 
gundo, from First Lieutenant to Captain 
Nov. 14. 

Veterinary Corps—Jack Glendon Fuller, 
from First Lieutenant to Captain, Nov. 25. 

Captain Fuller and Lieutenant Simpson 
will remain on their present duties until 
such time as will enable them to comply 
with orders heretofore issued. The other 
officers herein named will remain on their 
present duties. 

Each of the following-named officers is re- 


| lieved from his present assignment and du- 


ties as indicated after his name, is detailed 
a member of General Staff Corps and as- 
signed to duty with the War Department 
General Staff: Lieut. Col. Ernest Van D. 
Murphy, 34th Infantry, Fort Eustis, Va.; 
Lieut. Col. Raymond S. Pratt, Field Artil- 
lery, student, Naval War College, Newport, 
R. L; Maj. Max B. Garber, 2nd Infantry, 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; Maj. Karl Truesdell, 
Infantry, student, Naval War College, New- 
port, R. I.; Maj. Ralph R. Glass, Infantry, 
Second Division, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 
Maj. Anton C, Cron, 18th Infantry, Fort 
Schuyler, N. Y.; Maj. Joseph A. Green, 62nd 
Coast Artillery, Fort Totten, N. Y.; Maj. 
Adna R. “Chaffee, Third Cav., Fort Myer, 
Virginia. 

Major Martin C.,Shallenberger, Inf., stu- 
dent, Command and General Staff School, 
Fort Le-venworth, Kans. 


Maj. Emmert W. Savage, Inf., First Di- 
vision, Fort Jay, N. Y. 

Maj. Rapp Brush, 
Strong, Mass. 

The names of Lieutenant Colonel Pratt 
and Majors Truesdell and Shallenberger are 
removed from the detached officers’ list, ef- 
fective the dates specified after their names. 

Eech of the following-named officers is 
relieved from his present assignment and 
duties as student, Army War College, Wash- 
ington Barracks, D. C.,is detailed as member 
of the General Staff Corps, and_ is 
assigned to duty with the War Depart- 
ment General Staff. all effective July 1, 
1927, and will report in person to the Chief 
of Staff for duty: Maj. Marion O. French, 
Inf.; Maj. Jesse L. Sinclair, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps; Maj. Francis B. Mallon, Inf.; 
Maj. John B. Brooks, Air Corps. 

Each of the following-name officers is de- 
tailed a member of the Géneral Staff Corps 
and is assigned to duty with the War De- 
partment General Staff, is relieved from his 
present assignment and duties as specified 
after his name. 

Lieut. Col. John P. Terrell, 14th Coast 
Artillery, Fort Worden, Wash. 

Maj. Lloyd R. Fredendall, Seventh In- 
fantry, Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Major George M. Parker, jr., Inf., Third 
Division, Fort George Wright, Wash. 

Veterinary Corps. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Veterinary Corps is relieved from 
further assignment and duty at the Army 
Veterinary School, Army medical center, 
Washington, D. C., and from temporary duty 
at the Medical Field Service School, Carlisle 
Barracsk, Pa., and will proceed to station in- 
dicated after his name: Capt. John W. 
Miner, Quartermaster intermediate depot, 
Front Royal, Va.; Capt. Louis G. Weisman, 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; @apt. Henry 
E. Hess, Madison Barracks, N. Y.; Capt. 
Jacob L. Hartman. Fort Benning, Ga.; Capt. 
Ralph H. Lewis, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 
Second Lieut. Stanley McL. Nevin, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

Juzek, Capt. Harry J., 
duty, Carlisle Baracks, 
ton, D. C., for instruction. 

Pickering, Capt. Clifford E., Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa., to San Francisco, Calif. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Van Meter, 1st Lieut. Garrett Oliver (Re- 
serve), to intermediate depet, Washington, 
D. C., for training. 

Preston, Sec8nd Lieut. Burt Kenneth, 
Palatine, Ill., to Chicago, Ill., for training. 

Germain, First Lieut. Silas Edward, jr., to 
intermediate depot, Chicago, Ill., for train- 
ing. 


18th Infantry, Fort 


from temporary 
Pa., to Washing- 


Coast Artillery. 

Hohenthal, First Lieut. William D., Fort 
Monroe, Va., to Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. 

Paragraph 18, Special Orders 283, relating 
to Second Lieut. Norman B. Simmonds is 
amended to read Second Lieut. Simmonds 
relieved from duty at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., and on completion of leave will re- 
port to Governors Island for duty. 


TT Ty ae ae 


Navy Orders 


Orders issued to officers under date of 
December 18, 1926: 

Lieut. Comdr. Ralph C. Lawder, det. Off. 
in Chg., Nav. Retg. Sta., St. Louis, Mo.; to 
U. S. S. Argonne. 

Lt. Comdr. John K. Richards, det. Naval 
Stan, Guam; to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. (j. g.) David J. Studabaker, det. 
from all duty; to resignation accepted April 
15, 1927. 

Ensign Jeane R. Clark, det. U.S. S. Barry; 
to temp. di + Nav. Torp. Sta., Newport, R. I 

Ensign Howard L. Collins, det. U. S. S. 
Overton; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta., 
Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Comdr. Frederick Ceres (M. C.¥, 
det. VS Sqdn. 1, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt.; 
to staff, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt. 

Lieut. Francis E. Tierney (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Air Sta.. San Diego, Calif., to Battle- 
ship Divs., Battle Ft. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Newman K. Bear (M. ro 
det. Marine Retg. Sta., Detroit, Mich.; to 
Nav. Med. School. Washington. D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Winfred P. Dana (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Wright; to Setg. Plane Sqdn. 1, 
Aircraft Sadns., Setg. Flt. 

Lieut. (j. g. Ray W. Oldenburg M. C.), 
det. Marine Retg. Sta., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
to U. S. S. Mississippi. 


by 


Lieut. (j. g.) Clifton A. Young. (M. C.), 
orders October 16, 1926, modified; to Torp. 
and Bombing Plane Sqdn. 1, Aircraft Sqdns., 
Sctg. Flt. i 

Comdr. James F. Kutz (S. C.), det. U. S. 
S. California; to Navy Yard, Puget Sound} 
Wash. 

Lieut. Comdr. John J. Gaffney (S. C.), det. 
U. §. S. Dobbin; to U. S. S. California, 

Lieut. Comdr. George S. Wood (S. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; to U. S, S. 
Dobbin. 

Ch. Bosn. Joseph Sperl, desp. orders Octo- 
ber 30, 1926, to U. S. S. Sandpiper, revoked; 
to continue treatment, Nav. Hosp., League 
Island, Pa. 

Ch. Mach. Shine S, Halliburton, det. Air- 
eraft Sqdns., Battle Fit.: to temp. duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Ch. Pharm. Richard F. S. Puck. det. Nav. 
Hosp., Mare Island, Calif.; to Nav. Trng. 
Sta., N. O. B., Hampton Roads, Va. 

Ch. Pharm. William E. Saxton, det. Nav. 
Hosp., San Diego. Calif.; to Nav. Sta., Guam. 

Ch. Rad. El. Donald H. Bradley, orders 
Dee. 2, 1926, to U. S. S. Trenton, revoked; 
to continue duty U. S, S. Riehmond, 

Comdr, Herbert Orlando Shiffert (M. C.), 
U. 8S. N., retired, died December 3, 1926, at 
Germantown Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Books and g. 
Publications - 


Civilian Force Asked 
To Replace Marines 
As Guards for Mail: 


House Bill Is Designed to Re 
duce Robberies Without 
Employment of War 
Personnel. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
recently as the result of a series of robe 
beries. 

In his communication to the commit- 
tee Postmaster General New reported 
that the total net loss from depredations 
of the mails from 1921 to 1926 inclusive 
has amounted to $6,089,758.14. In this 
period mail matter valued at $16,315,- 
840.01 was stolen, $10,226,081.87 of which 
was recovered. The casualties among 
post office employes in connection with 
these, depredations were four killed and 
ten wounded. 

It was estimated by Mr. New that the 
annual cost of providing civilian guards 


‘to replace the Marines now guarding the 


mails would total about $5,647,500. The 
expense relative to the Marine guard in- 
cluding salaries and railroad fare for the 
90-day period since October 20 is esti- 
mated to total $462,127. This figure 
does not include subsistence and travel 
incident to guarding shipments, it was 
stated. 

The full text of the bill as drafted by 
Representative Griest follows: 

To provide for the establishment of a 
postal guard service in the Post Office 
Department. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
In order to provide for the safeguarding 
of the mails and property under the con- 
trol of the Post Office Department, the 
Postmaster General is authorized to es- 
tablish and maintain in the Postal Serv- 
ice a postal guard service, and to employ 
for such purpose (in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere) not more than 
2,000 persons possessing such qualifica- 
tions as he may deem necessary. 

. Duties of Employes. 

Sec. 2. Employes appointed under au- 
thority of this Act— 

(a) Shall perform such duties, at such 
places, as the Postmaster General shall 
prescribe; and 

(b) Shall be divided into two classes, 
postal guards and supervisory postal 
guards, with. salaries as follows: postal 
guards, $1,800 per annum; supervisory 
postal guards, $2,000 per annum. 

Sec. 3. Service and compensation of 
postal guards and supervisory postal 
guards shall be based on an eight-hour 
working day and a year of three hun- 
dred and six working days. Any such 
guard required to perform service on a 
Sunday or a holiday, or service in ex- 
cess of eight hours on any other day, 
shall be paid for such service ‘at his an- 
nual rate of pay. or granted compensa- 
tory time, in the discretion of the Post 
master General. 

Compensatory time, if allowed for 
service on a Sunday, shall be granted 
within six days after such Sunday, and 
if allowed for service on a holiday, shall 
be &ranted within 30 days after such 
holiday. Such guards assigned to. road 
duty shall be credited with full time 
for delay to trains equal to the period 
of time between the scheduled arrival 
and actual arrival of the train at destin- 
ation of run. 

Allowances For Travel. 

See. 4. The Postmaster General is au- 
thorized to make travel allowances to 
postal guards and supervisory postal 
guards, while on duty, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, but in no 
case shall such an allowance exceed $3 
per day. Such allowances, when made, 
shall be in lieu of allowances for actual 
expenses and per diem allowances to 
which such guards might be entitled un- 
der any other provision of law. 

Sec. 5. The civil service laws and re- 
gulations shall not apply to appoint- 
ments made under authority of this act, 
In making such apointments the Post- 
master General shall give preference to 
persons honorably discharged from the 
military or naval service of the United 
States, 

3 Sec. 6. For the purpose of admin- 
istering this act the Postmaster General 
is authorized (1) to make such regula- 
tions as are necessary to execute the 
functions vested in him thereby, and (2) 
to make such expenditures (including ex- 
penditures for firearms and other equip- 
ment for postal guards and supervisory 
guards, in addition to arms and ammuni- 
tion to the use of which the Post Office 
Department may be entitled under exist- 
ing law) as may be necessary for such 
administration and as may be provided 
for by-the Congress from time to time 


Bill Proposes Free Entry 
To Church Paraphernalia 


Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., has introduced a bill (House 
Bill No. 15020), in the House, which 
would provide exemption from customs 
duty for altars, pulpits, communion 
tables, baptismal fonts, shrines, or their 
parts and accessories, which are imported 
in good faith by exclusively religious 
organizations. 


Two Acting Postmasters 
Named for Offices in West 


Postmaster General New has an- 
nounced the appointment of two acting 
postmasters as follows: 

Otis Lorton, Tulsa, Okla., and J. Hare 
vey Hall, Hurricane, Utah, 


‘ 
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Irrigation 


Flood Control 





Favorable Report Made to House 
On Bill to Dam Colorado River 





Construction Costing $41,500,000 Proposed 
at Either Boulder or Black Canyon to 
Impound Water. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


Congresses, comprising thousands of 
pages of testimony, as well as extensive 


‘and detailed reports by Federal agents 


charged with the duty of studying the 
Colorado River. Many members of the 
committee have inspected the site of the 
great dam which the bill authorizes, the 
section of Mexico through which the 


canal passes, the Imperial Valley, which 
is the region most menaced by the river’s 
flood waters, as well as other sections of 
the Southwest which will be directly af- 
fected by the development. It may be said 
with perfect accuracy that no project of 
internal improvement has ever come be- 
fore Congress backed by such extended 
and exhaustive consideration as has been 
according to this one. 


Apportionment of Waters 
Provided for in Bill 


Not alone does this bill, as expressed in 
its title, authorize works “‘for the protec- 
tion and development of the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin,’ but it represents a 
vitally important step in the plan by 
which the waters of this great river are 
apportioned in a fashion which will pro- 
tect and safeguard the interests of States 
and communities far removed from the 
works to be built, thus permitting these 
States and communities to look to the fu- 
ture with the assurance which established 
water rights give to regions dependent 
upon irrigation for their agricultural ex- 
istence. © 

While the works here authorized are 
stupendous in magnitude, a financail plan 
has been worked out and with the as- 
sistance of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury incorporated in the bill, under which 
their cost will not burden the Federal 
Treasury nor weigh upon the general 
taxpayer. The financial burden of the 
development is placed upon its imme- 
diate beneficiaries. Thus section 4 (b) 
of the bill provides: 

“(b) Before any money is appropriated 
or any construction work done or con- 
tracted for, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall make provision for revenues, by 
contract or otherwise, in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, adequate, in 
his judgment, to insure payment of all 
expenses of operation and maintenance 
of sai€ works incurred by the United 
States andthe repayment, within 50 
years from the date of the completion 
of the project, of all amounts advanced 
to the fund: under subdivision (b) of 
section 2, together with interest there- 
on.” 

The monies advanced to the fund re- 
ferred to embrace not only moneys to 
cover the cost of the work but interest 
on the same during the period of con- 
struction. Under the specific provisions 
of the bill, after the works are com- 
pletely paid for, with interest, the Gov- 
ernment will still forever own the por- 
tions thereof susceptible to producing 
revenue and will be free to use the works 
that they may be made to bring a re- 
turn, 


Report Divided 
Into Eight Sections 

Plan of Report. This report falls 
naturally into eight divisions or parts, 
as follows: ; 

Part I. The Colorado River and its 
characteristics, and the Imperial Valley. 

Part II. The Boulder Canyon project 
—What it is, its development and plan. 

Part III. The Colorado River compact 
—Apportionment of waters between the 
States. 

Part IV. Flood control. 

Part V. Reclamation 
American Canal. 

Part VI. Domestic water. 

Part VII. Power. 

Part VIII. Form of bill. 

Part I. The Colorado River and Its 
Characteristics, and the Imperial Valley: 
To grasp the urgent need of flood pro- 
tection in the lower Colorado River Basin 
and to envision the wonderful possibili- 
ties of “ development ” calls for a brief 
statement of the characteristics of the 
Colorado River, as well as something of 
the Imperial Valley in California. 

The Colorado is one of the great rivers 
of the United States. Rising in the high 
mountains of Colorado and Wyoming, it 
flows through these States and the 
States of Utah, Arizona, Nevada, and 
California. It forms part of the bound- 
ary between Arizona and Nevada and be- 
tween Arizona and California. After 
crossing the boundary line between the 
Tnited States and Mexico it flows some 
50 miles through the latter country and 
discharges into the head of the Gulf of 
California. 

Actual measurements, taken over a 
period of 25 years, show an average 
annual discharge of water by the river 
of. approximately 17,000,000 acre-feet. 
The river varies greatly in flow, both 
annual and seasonal. One year the dis- 
‘harge may be as great as 25,000,000 
acre-feet; another year it may be as low 
as 9,000,000 acre-feet. Even more strik- 
ng is the seasonal variation. In figod, 
the discharge at times is more than 
200,000 cubic feet per second, In Au- 
gust, September, and October the river 
is at low flow. Frequently this flow is 
as low as 2,500 cubic feet per second; on 
September 11, 1924, it was less than 
1,300 .eubic feet per second. 


River Fed by Snow | 
Melting in Mountains 

The rim of the upper drainage basin 
of the river is composed largely of high 
mountain ranges. Melting snows from 
these ranges and the rainfall increase its 


and the All- 


j Drovide for a much needed and urgent 


volume. The lower portion of the basin 
is composed of hot, arid plains of low 
altitude, broken by short mountain 
groups. The central portion consists of 
a high plateau, through which the river 
runs for hundreds of miles in a deep 
and narrow canyon. 

As the river flows through the canyon 
region it picks up tremendous quanti- 
ties of silt, Much of this is discharged 
in the lower reaches of the river, the 
annual discharge below Yuma being 
over 100,000 acre-feet, or more than 
161,000,000 cubic yards, an amount 
equal in volume to the total excava- 
tions made by the United States in con- 
structing the Parsoma Canal. 

Imperial Valley lies in the south- 
easterly portion of California. On the 
south it is bounded by the Mexican line; 
its easterly edge is about 40 miles west 
of the Colorado River. On the Ameri- 
can side of the lime it is separated from 
the river by a range of low sand hills, 
‘Which lie betweers the river channel and 
the valley flour. Centuries ago the Im- 
perial Valley was the northerly end of 
the Gulf of California. The tremen- 
dous quantities of silt carried by the 
river gradually built a great delta across 
the gulf, completely separating the 
northern from the southern end of the 
gulf. Evaporation unwatered the region 
thus cut off and left Imperial Valley. 
Thus Imperial Valley lies like a great 
saucer, with the Colorado running along 
its rim from 100 to 300 feet above the 
valley's floor. 

This valley secures its sole water 
supply from the Colorado River through 
a canal starting from the river just 
above the international boundary, and 
thence running for many miles through 
Mexico before reentering the valley. 

Imperial Valley has a population | of 
over 60,000 people, many well-built cities, 
over 400,000 acres of cultivated farms, 
property values of over $100,000,000. 

As irrigation uses have increased up 
the river, and particularly a8 irrigation 
has increased im Mexico, the water 
available for irrigation in the valley dur- 
ing the period of low flow of the river 
has grown less and less. ; 

Imperial Valley during June, July and 
August of each year is threatened by 
destruction by flood. In September and 
October it is threatened by and has 
actually suffered from drought. 


Estimate Given 
On Construction Cost 

Part II. The Boulder Canyon Project 
— What It Is, Its Development and Plan. 
The project—what it is: The works au- 
thorized are: 2. ih 

(1) A dam 550 feet in height at 
Boulder or Black Canyon where the 
river forms the boundary between Ari- 
zona and Nevada. Not only do these 
eanyons furnish a wonderful natural 
dam site, but here is an equally wonder- 
ful natural reservoir site, where there 
will be impounded 26,000,000 acre-feet of 
water, The estimated cost of the dam is 
$41,500,000, or but $1.62 per acre-foot of 
storage. a 

(2) Power plants to utilize the water 
power created at the dam. (The con- 
struction of plants is left optional with 
the Secretary. He may, instead, lease 
the water power.) Five hundred and 
fifty thousand firm or constant horse- 
power will be available, or 1,000,000 
horsepower on a 55 per cent load factor. 
The estimated cost of installing plants 
of 1,000,000 horsepower capacity is $81,- 
500,000, or $34.50 per installed horse- 
power, while the cost per installed horse- 
power of both dam and plants is but $73. 

(3) An all-American canal from the 
river to the Insperial Valley. The esti- 
mated cost of the canal is $31,000,000. 

Interest during construction on the 
cost of these works is estimated at :$21,- 
000,000 which, added to their cost, makes 
$125,000,000, the amount of the author- 
ized appropriation. The item of inter- 
est during construction does not, of 
course, represent an active appropriation, 
and should the Secretary elect not to 
build power plants the cost of construc- 
tion of the works would be reduced to 
$72,500,000 with a corresponding reduc- 
tion of the interest during construction 
item. 


Plan Urged to End 
Menace of Floods 


Purposes of the Project: This project 
is wisely shaped to accomplish a va- 
riety of purposes: 

First. It will end the flood menace of 
the lower river- The great reservoir will 
catch and hold the flood waters until 
they can be released at a rate which the 
river channel can accommodate with 
safety. The plans of the Government 
contemplate that 8,000,000 acre-feet of 
the capacity of the reservoir will be set 
aside for flood-control purposes. 

Second. It will end an intolerable situ- 
ation which now exists in Imperial Val- 
ley. This valley now secures its sole 
water supply by a canal which runs for 
some 60 miles through Mexico. The all- 
American canal will furnish a substitute 
for this and at the same time carry the 
water at an elevation to irrigate addi- 
tional land, mostly public, lying about 
the rim of the cultivated area. Storage 
at the dam will provide sufficient water 
for the irrigation of Imperial Valley and 
these additional lands. At present Im- 
perial Valley is subject to serious water 
shortages during the low flow of the 


| river, 


| 


Third. Flood waters will be conserved 
at the dam and reservoir which, besides 
providing for irrigation needs below, will 


| C 
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domestic water supply for rapidly grow- 
ing cities of southern California. 

Fourth. The dam and reservoir will 
incidentally create a large amount of 
hydroelectric power from the disposal of 
which the project will be in large part 
financed. 

Under the operation of the project the 
flow of the river below the dam will be 
regulated and even. With its flow unreg- 


used as a highway for commerce. In its 
regulated form it will be susceptible to 
use by power boats and other small craft. 





States’ Rights 
Building Cost: 


pected to delivet at San Diego. He 
was prevented from delivering this ad- 
dress by death. He said: 

“Such a gigantic operation may not be 
accomplished within the resources of the 
local communities. It is my view, and 
I believe the accepted view of a large 


’ 


payt of our people, that the initial capi- 


tal for the installation of these engi- 


| neering works must be provided by the 
ulated the river can not be successfully | American people as a whole, and truly 





' 


the American people as a whole benefit 
from such investment. The addition to 
our national assets of so productive a 


The great reservoir will of course be sus- | unit benefits, not alone the local com- 


ceptible of navigation. 


Certain international complications 
now existing will doubtless be brought 
to a satisfactory solution through the 
construction of this project. These will 
be referred to in Part VI of the re- 
port. 


Either Site Declared 
To Meet Requirements 


Location for Dam: The overwhelming 
weight of opinion favors the Boulder or 
Black Canyon project. These two sites 
are close together and are frequently 
termed the upper and lower Boulder Can- 
yon sites. A dam at either site will 


inundate practically the same territory. | 
Natural conditions at this point are ex- | 


tremely favorable for the construction of 
a great dam at a minimum of cost. An 
immense natural reservoir site is here 
available. A development at this point 
will fully-and adequately serve all pur- 
poses—flood control, reclamation, domes- 
tic water, and power. It is the near- 
est available site to the power market— 
an important element from a business 
or financial standpoint. 

As stated by Secretary Hoover: 

“I believe the largest group of those 
who have dealt with the problem, both 
engineers and business folk, have come 
to the conclusion that there should be 
a high dam erected somewhere in the 
vicinity of Black Canyon. That is known 
usually as the Bounlder Canyon site, but 
nevertheless it is actually Black Canyon. 
The dam so erected is proposed to serve 
the triple purpose of power, flood con- 
trol, and storage. Perhaps I should state 
them in a different order—fiood control, 
storage, and power, as power is a by- 
product of these other works. 

“There are theoretical engineering rea- 
sons why flood control and storage works 





munity created by it, but also, directly 
and indirectly, our entire national life. 
* * * J should, indeed, be proud if 


during my administration I could par- | 


ticipate in the inauguration of this great 


project by affixing my signature to the ; 


proptr legislation by Congress through 
which it might be launched. I should 


feel that I had some small part in the | 
| many thousands of fine American homes | 
that would spring forth from the desert 
during the course of my lifetime as the | 
result of such an act and in the exten- | 
1 of our | 


sion of these fine foundations 
American people.” (Hearings, H. R. 


2903, 68th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 1884, 
1885.) 
How the Project Took Form: The 


project is one of gradual growth and de- 
velopment—the result of recommenda- 
tions from Presidents from Roosevelt to 
Coolidge, of hearings before Congress 
running back many years, of technical 


| investigations and reports covering every 


aspect of the river, its problems and its 
development. 


President Roosevelt Cited 
As Favoring Proposal 


As early as January 12, 1907, President 
Roosevelt submitted to Congress a més- 
sage upon the problems of the lower Colo- 
rado River, in which he outlined and 
urged a development which will become a 
reality upon the completion of the project 
here authorized. Thus, he said: 

“The construction work required would 
Ibe. The main canal, some 60 miles in 
| length, from Laguna Dam into the Im- 

perial Valley; the repair and partial con- 
struction of the present distribution sys- 
tem in the’ valley and its extension to 
| other lands, mainly public; diversion 
dams and distribution systems in the 
Colorado River Valley, and provision for 


should be erected farther up the river | supplementing the natural flow of the 


and why storage works should be erected 
farther down the river; and I have not 
any doubt that given another century 
of development on the river all these 
things will be done. The problem that 
we have to consider, however, is what 


will serve the next generation in the | 


most economical manner, and we must 
take capital expenditure and power mar- 
kets into consideration in determining 
this. I can conceive the development of 
probably 15 different dams on the Colo- 
rado River, the securing of 6,000,000 or 
7,000,600 horsepower; but the only place 
where there is an economic market for 
power today, at least of any consequence, 
is in southern California, the economical 
distance for the most of such dams being 
too remote for that market. No doubt 
markets will grow in time so as to war- 
rant the construction of dams all up 
and down the river. We have to con- 
sider here the problem of financing; that 
in the erection of:a dam—or of any 
works, for that matter—we must make 
such recovery as we can on the cost, and 
therefore we must find an immediate 
market for power. For that reason it 
seems to be that logic drives us as near 
to the power market as possible, and that 
it therefore takes us down into the lower 
canyon.” (Hearings on S. Res. 320, 68th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 601.) 


Argues Government Should 
Undertake Development 


United States the Proper Agency to 
Undertake Development: Because the 
Colorado River is an interstate and inter- 
national stream and because of the va- 
rious conflicting uses of water, such as 
for flood control, reclamation, domestic 
water and power generation, the Gov- 
ernment is the proper and logical agency 
to undertake this development. It is well 
equipped for this purpose. THe Reclama- 
tion Service has had wide experiense in 
large dam construction. This idea was 
well expressed by the Secretary of the 
Interior in his report of January 12, 1926, 
on the project, where he said: 

“Interstate and international rights 
and interests involved, the diversified 
benefits from the construction of these 
works, the waiting necessities of cities 
for increased water supplies, the large 
development of latent agricultural re- 
sources, the protection of those already 
developed, and the immense industrial 
benefits which may come from the pro- 
duction of cheap power, which together 
appear to render the construction and 


subsequent control of these works a | 


measure of such economie and social im- 
portance that no agency but the Federal 
Government should be entrusted with the 
protection of rights or distribution of its 
opportunities. All uses can be coor- 
dinated and the fullest benefits realized 
only by their centralized control.” 

A similar view was voiced by the 
President in a telegram to C. C. Teague, 
of date October 7, 1924, in which he said: 

“The major purposes of the works to 
be constructed * * involve two fuh- 
damental questions which must always 
remain in public control—that is, flood 
control and the provision of immense 
water storage, necessary to hold the sea- 
sonal and annual flow so as to. provide 
for the large reclamation possibilities in 
both California and Arizona. 

“These considerations seem to me to 
dominate all others and to point logi- 
cally to’ the Federal Government as the 
agency to undertake the construction of 
a great dam at Boulder Canyon or some 
other suitable locality * * *, I should 
indeed look with great pride on the 
consummation of this one of our great- 
est national improvements within my; ad- 
ministration.” (Hearings on S. 737, 68th 
ong., 2d sess., p. 18.) 


| by the late President Harding in the 
manuscript of an address which he ex- 


This thought was also clearly expressed | 


river by means of such storage reservoirs 
as may be necessary. This would provide 
for the complete irrigation of 300,000 
acres in the Imperial Valley and for 400,- 
| 000 acres additional in the United States 
in the valley of the Colorado in Arizona 
and California.” 
| On February 16, 1918, by contract be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Imperial irrigation district, provision 
was made for the creation of an all- 
American canal board to consist of one 
member named by the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, one by the disirict, and one by the 
University of California, such board to 
investigate the feasibility of an all-Amer- 
ican canal. The engineers selected were 
Dr. Elwood Mead, now Commissioner of 
Reclamation; W. W. Schlect, and C. E. 
Grunsky. 

The board reported on July 22, 1919, 
recommending an all-American canal; 
and legislation was presented in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress to carry out its rec- 
ommendation. Extensive hearings were 
held. But Congress, not being entirely 
satisfied with the data available, and par- 
ticularly because no concrete plan for 
storage was before it, on May 18, 1920, 
passed the so-called Kinkaid Act, direct- 
‘ing the Secretary of the Interior to make 
an investigation of the problems of the 











lower Colorado and report back to Con- 
gress his recommendations as to the 
proper plan of development. An appro- 
priation of $20,000 was made. As investi- 
gations proceeded this was supplemented 
by appropriations from the Imperial irri- 
gation district, Coachella Valley, Palo 
Verde Valley, Arizona, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, and other interested communities, 
aggregating $171,000. 


Secretary of the Interior 
Recommends Project 


A preliminary report was completed in 
the early part of 1921. Public hearings 
on this were had by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and on February 28,°1922, his 
formal report recommending in sub- 
stance the project here authorized was 
transmitted to Congress. This report is 
published as Senate Document No. 142 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session. 


Bills were introduced in both Houses 
to carry out the recommendations of the 


report, and hearings were had. 

Passage of legislation (the forerunner 
of the present bill) was recommended by 
the Interior Departmetn in a communi- 
cation to the House Committee on Irri- 
gation, on June 14, 1922. 
H. R. 11449, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 4.) 

It was again urged by the department 
in a communication to the House Com- 
mittee on March 17, 1924. (Hearings on 
H. R. 2903, 68th Cong., Ist sess., p. 848.) 

The project was favorably reported on 
by engineers of the Reclamation Service 
in February, 1924, in a voluminous report 
which has been before this committee and 
considered by it, but which has not been 
published. This report contains a wealth 
of technical data on irrigable areas, vari- 
ous plans of development of the river, 
cost estimates and similar data. 


On January 12, 1926, the Interior De- | 


partment again recommended the project 
in a report to which reference is herein 
frequent made. (Hearings on S. Res. 
320, 69th Cong., Ist sess., p. 867.) 

The financial plan contained in the bill 
was prepared by the ‘Secretary of the 
Treasury. (Report to House commit- 
tee.) 

This summary, by no means complete, 
of the various reports and recommenda- 
tions upon this project, indicates the 


great care and long study which it has | 


received from various Government de- 
partments and agencies and from con- 
gressional committees. It is a result of 
all these that the project has taken its 
present form 








(Hearings on | 


Water Power 


Plan of Financing: 


12, 1926, gives his estimate of the finan- 
cial working of the project as follows: 
“Capital investment— 
“Estimated cost for — 





“Annual operation— 

| ‘Estimated gross revenues from- 

“Sale 3,600,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, power at three-tenths 
cent . 

| “Storage and delivery of wa- 

| ter for irrigation and do- 

mestic purposes 


10,800,000 


1,500,000 





“Total . 12,300,000 
“Estimated fixed charges for— 
“Operation and maintenance, 


| storage and power ........ 700,000 
| “Operation and maintenance, 
All-American canal ....... 500,000 | 
| “Interest on $125,000,000 at 
| MOP CON 52: ieceuevvesuue 5,000,000 
| Ome ee. ee 6,200,000 
“Estimated annual surplus 
thought to be sufficient 
to repay the entire cost in 
20 JOULE visccavececesaves 6,100,000” 


Estimate Are Carefully Made: The cost 
estimates given by the Secretary of the 
Interior are the result of long and pains- 
taking studies of that department. Mr. 
F. E. Weymouth, then chief enegincer 
of the Reclamation Service, under whose 
personal supervision the major part of 
the studies were made, testified hkefore 
the House committee as follows: 

“We have on our consulting staff Mr. 
A. J. Wiley and Mr. Louis Hill, and we 
have consulted them regularly in refer- 


several engineering board meetings to 
consider the various phases of the 
problem, especially in reference to types 


cost of all that sort of thing. Theye were 
outside of our regular engineering force.” 


Work of Engineering 
Force Described 


Asked about the engineers in his or- 
ganization, he stated: 

“Mr. Walker Young, who is present 
today, has had charge of the investiga- 
tions in Boulder Canyon for about three 
and half years. 
to do than anybody else in the actual 
working out of the detailed designs and 
estimates, but he at all times had the 
advice of our.chief designing engineer, 
Mr. J. L. Savage, whose headquarters 
are now in Denver, and also of the whole 
designing force of that office. 


“Mr. Savage has under his charge 


* * * In addition to that, we have had 
the assistance of Mr. Gaylord, who was 
until very recently our chief electrical 
engineer, and his assistants, Mr. Dibble 
and his assistants. In the study of the 
water supply, the irrigable areas, and 
the control of the river for flood or for 
power purposes, Mr. Debbler, who is here 
today, has made most of those studies, 

“We had Mr. Ransome, a geologist of 
the Geological Survey, make a very ex- 
haustive geologic examination and report 
on the Boulder Canyon reservoir and 
dam site, and Mr. Jenison, of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, also assisted him. The Bu- 
reau of Standards has done a lot of work 
for the service in testing materials for 
construction. There is another man that 
I forgot to mention, a very valuable en- 
gineer and geologist, Mr. Homer Hamlin. 
The most work that has been done, per- 


“Well, we have utilized our regular 
forces a great deal. Mr. James Munn. 


haps, one of the best construction men 
in the country—we have had his advice, 
especially in reference to unit costs that 
; we have used in the estimates.” 


———— oS EY 


Concerning the advisory board, com- | 


| posed of Mr. Wiley and Mr. Hill, he said: 
“We have considered with them each 
| step that we have taken as it came up 
| and it has had their approval.” (Hear- 
' 
| 


sess 


Sess., 


ings on H. R. 2908, 68th Cong., Ist 
pp. 741-743.) 


| Says Government Is Assured 
| Of Return on Outlay 


Government Fully Assured a Return 
of Its Advances: Not only does the bill 
| Specifically require the complete pre- 
| financing of che project, but the nature 
| of the agencies which will underwrite 
the cost are such that there will never 
; be any question of the prompt and busi- 
| nesslike mecting of all financial obliga- 
| tion. These agencies will be of estab- 
lished solvency. The Imperial irrigation 
district, an established going district, 


tion water. Cities with an assessed 
valuation of over a billion dollars will 
contract for the storage of domestic 
water and for power to pun p this water 
to an elevation of some 1,300 feet. 
Power, the great financial asset of the 
project, will be contracted for with such 
applicants as the California Edison Co., 
| and cities like Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Glendale, and Riverside. Those agencies 
| are announced applicants for power. 
Their contracts will be good. 

Indorsements of Project: 
numerous indorsements 0. State or- 
ganizations and counties, cities, and 
other organizations of more or less local 
nature, including the Boulder Dam As- 
sociation, an organization composed of 
some 200 public bodies in California, 
Nevada, and Arizona, it has been in- 
dorsed by the following national or- 
| ganizations: National Association of 
| Real Estate Boards, American Legion, 
National United Spanish War Veterans, 
| American Federation of Labor, and the 
| American Farm Bureau Federation. The 
g latter national organization reaffirmed 


} 





Besides 


The Secretary of 
the Interior, in ‘his report of January 


“26,000,000 acre-foot reser- 
VOI 6 cet (euvesececcseees $41,500,000 

“1,000,000 horsepower devel- 
} opment . ..ssseeeeeeeenee 31,500,000 | 

“The All-American canal..... 31,000,000 
“Interest during construction 
on above 5 years at 4 per 
CONE . i cede seteveetedess 21,000,000 
} panies 
| “Total . ....,ssseceeveese 125,000,000 
' 


ence to this wide problem. We have had | 


of dams and methods of construction and | 


Mr. Young had more | 


about 25 or 30 engineers of all kinds. | 


haps, was done by Mr. Arthur P. Davis | 
while he was the director of the service. | 


who was formerly a contractor is, per- | 


will be the largest contractor for irriga- | 


15 


3673) peoaer 
Engineering 
Legislation. 








Estimate of $125,000,000 Given 


For Work. Including Power Plants 





Project Described as Necessary to Remove 


Menace of Floc ds in Lower 
Valley of Stream. 


its approval as recently as the 8th of 
| the present month. 
Part III. Colorado River Compact— 
Apportionment of Waters Between the 
States: In 1920 Congress, by the Kinkaid 
Act, directed an investigation of the 
| lower Colorado River. This indicated the 
| serious purpose of the Federal Govern- 
| ment to proceed with the development of 
| the river. As works on the lower river 
| Would be certain to create permanent 

water rights, a movement was started by 
States in the upper drainage basin of 
| the river to settle between the States 
| rights respecting the waters of the river, 
so that these would not be affected or 
|} impaired by any development which 
| migh be authorized. 


| Commissioners were appointed by the 
| seven States to negotiate an interstate 
| treaty or compact. The Hon. Herbert 
| Hoover was named to represent the Fed- 
eral Government. Various conferences 
were held and finaliy on November 24, 
1922, at Santa Fe, N. Mex., an agreement 
or compact was signed, dividing the 
waters of the river, not amongst the 
States, but between the upper and the 
lower basin States, the upper-basin 
States being Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming, and the lower basin 
States being Arizona, California, and 
Nevada. 

Early in 1923 the legislatures of all 
these States, except Arizona, ratified this 
compaet. Arizona, however, has thus 
far refused to ratify. 

In 1925 a six-State ratification was 
| suggested by upper basin States, thus 
; making the compact effective as to all 
| the States, except Arizona. The four 
| upper basin States and Nevada promptly 
acceded to this plan. California, how- 
ever, took the position that its assent to 
| the compact on either a six or seven 

State basis, must be a matter of ex- 

change for large storage and become 
| effective only upon the authorization of 
| such storage. 

Perhaps half the time of the commit- 
tee has been occupied in the considera- 
tion of this compact, and the bearing of 
the situation adverted to upon the proj- 
' ect. 


4 


| Approval Given 
| Compact by Bill 


Finally there emerged from the ex- 
tended discussion a plan, which is ex- 
pressed in the bill, for handling the in- 
| terstate water-supply situation. This 
| provides that nothing shall be done un- 

der the bill until at least the six-State 
ratification becomes effective. Various 
devices are in the bill to supplement the 
| six-State ratification and protect the up- 
| per-basin States, these devices having 
been worked out and presented by repre- 
sentatives of these States. The bill 
gives the essential congressional ap- 
proval of the compact upon either a six 
or seven State basis. As has been well 
| said, the bill “enthrones the Colorado 
| River compact.” 

This arrangement or plan is objected 
to by certain groups in the State of Ari- 
zona, but the committee has*felt that in 
| View of the somewhat uncertain condi- 
| tions in that State and in view of the 
| urgent necessity for flood relief in the 
| lower Colorado, development should not 
| be allowed to further await action by 
Arizona. The bill places no burden on 
Arizona that is not placed on each of the 
| other States. Arizona is not required to 
| approve the compact. She can make 
| every use of the river and of the works 
| provided in this bill that any other State 
| can make and under exactly the same re- 
| 
| 





quirements as is made on the other 
States, namely, the use must be made 
subject to the terms of the compact. 

As said by Mr. Hoover in testifying 
before the committee on March 38, 1926, 
in favor of the prompt authorization of 
this project: 

“T have felt that the public interest of 
the people involved is so great that the 
whole of this enormous work should not 
be held up because of this last remaining 
fraction of opposition.” 

All rights respecting water or power 
| under the project are, under the terms of 
the bill, to be disposed of by contract by 
the Government. It is not reasonable to 
assume that the Government will do any- 
thing of an unfair or prejudicial nature 
to Arizona. 

By going on with this important and 


| that soon the lower basin States will 

reach such understandings that the 
| seven-State ratification of the compact 
| will become a reality, while any further 
delay in action wik tend to a chaotic con- 
dition unfortunate alike to the upper and 
the lower basin States. There has 
already been four years of delay in de- 
velopment, in the hope that all matters 
might be adjusted between States. Any 
further delay will almost inevitably lead 
to an abandonment of interstate compact 
as a method of settling rights to the 
waters of the river and compel resort to 
other methods and processes which, 
under the circumstances, would be highly 
unfortunate. , 

While the project here authorized is 
vital to many sections in the lower basin, 
the bill is not less important to upper 
basin States. By giving congressional 
approval to the compact these States are 
assured in perpetuity water rights, the 
value of which can not be over-estimated. 
It is a mistake to think of this bill as 
one merely for the benefit of California 
or Nevada or Arizona. By “enthroning 
the Colorado River compact” it assures 
to the States of Colorado and New 
Mexico, Utah and Wyoming the water 
rights so essential to their future. 

Part IV. Flood Control: Throughout 
all the years of hearings on this develop- 


urgent development the committee feels | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 
| 


\ 





ment there has been expressed by all 
witnesses who have appeared before the 
committee an absolute unanimity of view 
respecting the existence of flood danger 
in the lower Colorado River, the urgent 
necd for quick action, and that storage 
up the river is the solution of the flood 
problem. There has also been a like 
unanimity of opinion that the construc- 
tion of the dam and storage at Boulder 
or Black Canyon, as here authorized, 
would furnish as complete a solution of 
the flood danger of the river as could 
possibly be accomplished. 

This unanimity of sentiment was to be 
expected in view of the physical char- 
acteristics of the river, and particularly 
in view of the physical characteristics 
and situation of Imperial Valley in re- 
spect to the Colorado. Here is a great 
valley, with 450,000 acres of irrigated 
farms and with populous cities, lying in 
a great depression or sink from 100 to 
300 feet below the channel of the river. 
The slope toward the valley is much 
greater than the. slope toward the gulf. 
Of course the river at any flood time may 
break from its shifting and uncertain 
channel and turn into the valley. The 
flooding of Imperial Valley would not be 
like the flooding of other sections, where 
property damage and perhaps loss of life 
result, but where soon the water sub- 
sides. If the Colorado once breaks into 
the valley and is not returned to’ its 
channel, it/means its permanent inunda- 
tion, there being no outlet for the water. 
The danger, ever present, of a great flood 
has led every responsible Government 
official who has ever studied the situation 
to promptly and earnestly recommend 
immediate steps to remove the danger 
of such a catastrophe. 


Levees Used to Protect 
Imperial Valley 

Levees Furnish Insufficient Protection: 
Efforts toward the protection of Im- 
perial Valley have been made through 
the construction of levees, with only 
partial success. In 1905 the river broke 
into Imperial Valley, and it took two 
years of heroie efforts and great expense 
to return the river to its channel toward 
the gulf. The United States then ex- 
pended approximately $1,000,000 in 
building what was known as Ockerson 
Levee in Mexico. Hardly was this levee 
completed until it was washed away. 
The river, which theretofore had been 
flowing almost due southward along the 
foot of a plateau in Arizona and Mexico, 
turned westward toward the Voleano 
Lake region, still in Mexican territory, 
but in a lower depression on the delta. 
The river was kept in this course by an 
extensive levee system built by the people 
of Imperial Valley. Gradually, however, 
this depression filled up. The Imperial 
irrigation district then, at an expense 
of approximately $700,000, directed the 
river through what is known as the 
Pescadero Cut into a triangular depres- 
sion lying between the old river channel 
on the east and the Volcano Lake region 
on the north and west. This is the one 
remaining depression on the surface, of 
this idelta into which the river can be 
directed. 

The Imperial irrigation district is com- 
pelled to maintain a large and expensive 
organization for the building and mainte- 
nance of levees in Mexico. It has built 
78 miles of these levees. The district 
has 60 miles of railroad, trains of dump 
cars, and other expensive equipment for 
keeping up these levees, which are ever 
being undermined and destroyed when 
the river is in flood. 

Silt Deposits Aggravate Flood Dan- 
ger: Reference has already been made 
to the fact that the Colorado deposits 
below Yuma yearly more than 100,000 
acre-feet of silt. The flood danger from 
the river is greatly aggravated by this 
silt,-for it was the silt deposit that built 
the deltaic ridge on which the river now 
flows, filled the old channel of the river, 
and later filled the channel toward Vol- 
cano Lake. Indeed any depression which 
the river finds in which to flow is quickly 
filled with silt. 

Estimates differ as to how long it will 
take the river to fill up the Pescadero 
depression, through which it is now flow- 
ing. Some say eight years, some say 
20 years. No one knows for a certainty. 
All that is known is that within a com- 
paratively short time it will be filled. 

The situation thus adverted to was 
excellently described by Mr. A. P. Davis, 
former Director of the Reclamation 
Service, as follows: 

“In 1920 the situation became so criti- 
cal that the district undertook at great 
expense to make a cut from the Bee 
River Channel to the Pescadero and suc- 
ceeded in diverting the river into that 
channel, where it now flows. We now 
have the condition of relatively high land 


| along the Bee Channel and the levee on 


the north, runnirfg westward to Volcano 
Lake. We have another ridge which the 
river followed for a long time and built 
high, running nearly south, from Yuma 
to the Gulf of California. Between these 
is a triangular tract which is lower than 
either, traversed by the Pescadero, ‘in 
which the river is now flowing. It was 
testified here that it would take from 15 
to 25 years to build up this delta as high 
as the Bee River ridge. No one can tell 
even approximately, but it may be as- 
sumed that this channel, like the Bee 
Channel, will begin to grow unstable in 
10 or 12 years, though it may be possible 
to keep the river in its present vicinity 
considerably longer. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the river will not fill every part 
of that triangle of low ground before it 
begins to give serious trouble. 
To be continued in the issue of 

December 24. 
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Topical Survey of the Government of the United States 


THis vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multifarious activ- 
ities, or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture of what the Govern- 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 1909-1913. 


ment is doing. 


Incomplete Reports Given Senate 
On Investigation ot Primaries 


Senatorial Contest in Pennsylvania Is Said to 
Have Beey Aimed at Control of 
Politics in State. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


was a factional contest for political con- 
trol of the State, waged by Republican 
politicians in Western Pennsylvania, 
dominated and led by the Mellon family 
and its interests, against the Republican 
machine of Philadelphia, which William 
S. Vare controlled and operated as an 
inheritance from the late Senator Pen- 
rose. 

“Added to this purely political contest 
was the determination on the part of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, a powerful amalgamation under 
the leadership of its president, a wealthy 
manufacturer of eastern Pennsylvania 
and an experienced lobbyist, Joseph R. 
Grundy, to elect John S. Fisher, a cor- 
poratidn and railroad attorney, 
defeat Edward F. Beidleman for the 


Republican gubernatorial nomination and 
thereby prevent the repeal of an excise 


tax on coal mined in the State, as advo- | Mo.” 
| Mo. 


cated by Beidleman, and insure the man- 
ufacturing interests continued freedom 
from all Statecorporate taxation. 

“About a month before the primary, 
W. L. Mellon, nephew of the Secretary 
of the Treasurer, met Joseph R. Grundy 
by appointment in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia. As a result of 
this conference, Mr. Grundy, who had 
previously been opposed to Senator Pep- 
per’s candidacy, pledged support in ex- 
change for the active support of the 
Mellon families and allies in western 
Pennsylvania for his candidate, State 
Senator Fisher. The diplomatic talents 
of Cyrus E. Woods, former Minister and 
Ambassador to Portugal, China and 
Japan, were then enlisted by these two 
gentlemen to consolidate the ticket and 
insure harmony.” 

Details of Financing Given. 

The report then gives details of the 
financial affairs of the three tickets con- 
tending for the Republican Senatorial 
normination. Referring to part of the 
testimony regarding the financing of 
Representative Vare’s campaign, the re- 
port states: 

“The committee is reluctant to char- 
acterize the testimony of witnesses. It 
feels, however, compelled to say that a 
number of the witnesses who admitted 
they had turned over to the Vare Cam- 
paign Committee various large sums of 
money failed to satisfactorily account 
for the possession of these moneys or the 
sources from which the moneys were 
derived. In other instances, witnesses 
claimed to have carried large sums of 
money in their pockets or to have had 
large sums of money in safe deposit 
boxes and did not give to the committee 
‘convincing statements as to the sources 
from which these moneys were received 
or why they were thus carried or kept. 
In other instances, the alleged contribu- 
tions were out of all proportion to the 
income or financial worth of these al- 
leged contributors. The testimony must 
be read to be fully appreciated. Only 
a few brief excerpts are herein set forth. 

Mr. Greenfield’s Gifts Noted. 


“The largest individual contributor to 
the Vare campaign appears from the 
testimony to be Robert M. Greenfield, 
alleged wealthy real estate dealer of 
Philadelphia and the adviser in such 
matters to various public utilities of 
the State. 

“Mr. Greenfield was subpoenaed by 
your committee and when asked to state 
his connection with the campaign in any 
way, replied that he ‘ solicited some con- 
tributions for the campaign and turned 
them over to the treasurer. I have no 
other connection with it.’ 

“The testimony elicited from other 
witnesses indicated that very large con- 
tributions had been obtained from Green- 
field. He was thereupon recalled to the 
stand and then admitted that he contrib- 
uted $125,000.” 

Discussing the contributions to the 
Pepper-Fisher campaign, the report 
reads, in part: 

“It is impossible to state these expen- 
ditures accurately because of the uncer- 
tainty in amounts of unpaid bills, notes 
and obligations, because of the mixed 
character of the campaigns conducted di- 
rectly in Senator Pepper’s behalf and 
for the whole ticket, and, finally, because 
of the possible overlapping of expendi- 
tures by State, regional, county and spe- 
cial organizations. 

Mr. Grundy’s Donations Cited. 
“The Mellon family contributed 
acknowledged sum of $75,000. * * * 
Joseph R. Grundy, president of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and the controlling genius of the 
Pepper-Fisher ticket, placed at the dis- 
posal of his candidates’ campaign over 
$400,000. These sums, in cash and notes, 
were ascertained by our committee from 
the reluctant testimony of Grundy and 
William F. Folwell, the treasurer of the 
Pepper-Fisher Republican citizen’s cam- 

paign committee.” 

Concluding the partial report on Penn- 
sylvania, the committee states, in part: 

“The foregoing report is necessarily 
incomplete. Your committee was obliged 
to discontinue its hearings before all the 
returns of campaign expenditures which 
the law required should be filed with the 


the 
* 


and to 








Secretary of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania had in fact been filed. Indeed, 
your committee is informed that many 
of these reports have not been filed up 
to this date. Because of lack of time, 
your committee was unable to trace the 
actual expenditures of money in various 
counties. That work, it was expected, 
would be obviated by the filing of proper 
reports of various county committees. 
There are other reports which in the 
opinion of your committee ought to be 
filed with the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, which your committee is in- 
formed have not been filed. 

“In explanation of the inability of 
your committee to complete the Penn- 
sylvania investigation, attention is di- 
rected to the fact that investigations 
seemed to be imperatively demanded. in 
Illinois; afterwards, an investigation was 
necessarily extended to Indiana, and 
subsequently investigations were also 
had in the States of Oregon, Washington 
and Arizona. There was also a prelimi- 
nary investigation made at Kansas City, 


The Pennsylvania report is signed by 
Senator Reed, Senator McNary (Rep.), 
Oregon; Senator Goff (Rep.), West Vir- 
ginia, and Senator King (Dem.), Utah. 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), Wisconsin, 
the other member of the committee was 
absent because of illness. 

The report on the Oregon investiga- 
tion, signed by the same four Senators, 
refers to the charge made during the 
campaign that the Portland Electric 
Power Company had paid to the Port- 
land Oregonian $35,000 to oppose the 
primary election of Senator Stanfield 
(Rep.), Oregon, and concludes as fol- 
lows: 

“After a careful study of the testi- 
mony developed at the hearing, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the alleged 
transaction did not occur and that the 
charges while probably made in good 
faith, were without substance and wholly 
unsupported by any testimony or infer- 
ence whatsoever.” 

Report on Inquiry in Washington. 

On the investigation in Washington 
the committee reports as follows: 

“The hearings were held before the 
committee at Seattle, Wash., were in- 
duced by a telegram sent to the chair- 
man of this committee by Mr. Sam R. 
Summer, chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, asserting that 
excessive sums of money amounting to 
$100,000 had been spent on behalf of the 
candidacy of Mr. A. Scott Bullitt, the 
Democratic candidate for United States 
Senator, and that wealthy relatives of 
the candidate had declared they would 
expend $300,000 if necessary to win the 
election. 

“The committee heard the testimony of 
Senator Wesley L. Jones, Mr. A. Scott 
Bullitt, Mr. Sam R. Summer, and 24 ad- 
ditional witnesses covering a period of 
three days. The testimony disclosed 
that for a short period of time during 
the latter part of September and first of 
October, paid advertisements advocating 
the candidacy of Mr. Bullitt had occupied 
a considerable space in the press of the 
State, but the committee was unable to 
develop any greater expenditure by Mr. 
Bullitt and those organizations interested 
in his candidacy than approximately 
$28,000, and therefore believed the 
charges of excessive expenditures were 
unfounded though probably believed true 
by the author of the telegram.” 

Concerning the preliminary investi- 
gation at Kansas City, Mo., the report re- 
calls the charges made by Harry R. 
Walmsley of that city regarding the 
election held on November 2, 1926, and 
then declares: 

“By way of conclusion, 
undisputed fact that Mr. 
sessed no knowledge watsoever 


in view of the 
Walmsley pos- 
of the 


| matters herein charged, it is the view of 


the following members of your commit- 
tec, Senators King, McNary, and Goff, 
Senator La Follette being absent because 
of illness, that the charges are not proved 
and that no further investigation is re- 
quired or justified in this matter. The 
committee therefore submits that the 
charges not being proved should be dis- 
regarded in toto.” 


Right to Issue Subpoenas 
Sought for Subcommittee 


A resolution (House Resolution No. 
350) providing that the subcommittee on 
the District of Columbia, now engaged in 
an investigation of the government of 
the District of Columbia, be authorized 
to issue subpdenas, to send for persons 


; and papers, to administer oaths, and em- 


ploy such help as needed, has just been 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Gibson (Rep.), of Brattleboro, Vt. 


Two Judicial Nominations 
Are Forwarded to Senate 


President Coolidge has sent to the Sen- 
ate the nominations of Frank S. Dietrich, 
of Idaho, to be Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth 
Circuit, and Charles C. Cavanah, of 
Idaho, to be Judge cf the United States 
District Court, District 3, Idaho. 


THE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 

costs, if they are sure that they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the money is being spent for objects which they approve, and that it is being applied 
with good business sense and management. 


President 


NV AKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, group- 


ing related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to understand and 


use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. 


Such a survey will be useful to 


schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad.- 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
of the United States, 1913-1921. 
s 


Electrie Currents Being Tested to Determine 
Their Value as Cures or Arresters of Cancers 


In this series of articles are shown the practical contacts 
between divisions and bureaus of the Government of the 
United States, irrespective of their place in the administra- 
tive organization, so that related activities may be studied. 


Topic I—Public Health 


Fiftieth Article—Cancer. 


In preceding articles of the series the w ork 
of the Public Health Service, of the Medical 
Departments of the Army and Navy, and re- 
lated activities of the Departments of Labor, 
Agriculture, the Interior, and Commerce, and 
the Veterans’ Bureau were considered. Today 
Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky tells of investiga- 
tions looking to a cure for cancer. 


& 
By Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky 
Surgeon, United States Public Health Service, in Charge 
Office of Cancer Investigation. 


decades have witnessed striking 
reductions in the mor- 
diseases which formerly 

decimated the population. Yellow fever has 
practically ceased to exist. The death rate from 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria and gastro- 
enteritis of infants have undergone dramatic decreases. 
The discovery of the causative agents for these, or 
their manner of propagation, the steadily improving 
sanitary conditions of centers of population, the in- 
creasing practical application of health laws, and more 
favorable social and economic conditions have been 
adding steadily to the defenses against the diseases 
which used to take such toll of childhood, adolescence 
and early manhood. 


HE last few 
and even spectacular 
tality in the many 


* * * 


Yet, in the face of man’s increasing mastery over 
the infectious diseases, the cancer death rate has not 
only failed to decrease, but has apparently registered 
a steady increase. This increase in the death rate 
was not confined to the United States alone, but was 
recorded in practically all the civilized countries 
throughout the world. 

ae He « 

This apparent increase, of course, attracted the at- 
tention of students of the public health, many of whom 
were unwilling to accept it at its face value. The 
optimistic urged that the growing number of sur- 
vivors to the later decades of life, better diagnosis, 
greater precision in filling out certificates of death, 
changes in the age-distribution of the population were 
able .to account for the increase in the cancer death 
rate; that the disturbing increase in the mortality was 
apparent only, and not real. 


HOSE who took a gloomier view of the situation 

pointed out that the increases in the cancer death 
rate were too great, too general, to be more than 
partly accounted for in any such fashion. Of course, 
in the case of a disease so grim and relentless as 
cancer, which in 1920 was the cause of death of about 
one in eight persons 40 years and over, the question 
of an apparent versus an actual increase in the cancer 
death rate provoked lively and controversial discus- 
sion. 

One of the first tasks of the Public Health Service, 
upon entering in 1922 the field of cancer research, was 
to determine, if practicable, for the United States, 
whether or not we were facing an actual increase in 
the cancer mortality. Vital statistics began, for the 
United States, when in 1900, the registration area for 
deaths was formed with the 10 States of Connecticut, 
Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont as a nucleus, the other States now constituting 
the registration area being added from time to time. 


A critical study of the course of cancer mortality 
was undertaken in these 10 original registration States 
because they offered the largest available area in this 
country furnishing a continuous statistical record for 
the 21-year period 1900-1920. In 1900 these States 
had a population of over 19,000,000 which by 1920 had 
increased to somewhat over 27,000,000. 

* at 

After due tabulation and construction of graphs 
the course of the cancer mortality was analyzed. As 
a result of the analysis, corrections were applied for 
changes in age distribution of the population and im- 
provements in the accuracy and completeness of the 
death returns. 

As a_result of this analysis the ‘conclusion was 
reached that although the actual increase in cancer 
mortality in the area studied is not so great as the 
increase in the crude death rates indicated, still there 
has been in the 21-year period, 1900-1920, a considerable 
increase in the actual death rate from cancer. 


N the population aged 40 years and over the increase 
in the mortality rate for this period amounts to 
about 30 per cent. Some of the most striking increases 
occurred in such readily recognized cancers as cancer 
of the mouth and tongue, cancer of the breast and 
cancer of the female organs of generation, all of which 
showed’ higher percentage increases in the death rate 
than cancers of sites supposedly more difficult of diag- 
nosis, as, for instance, cancers of the stomach and liver, 
This study shows that the great apparent increase 
in the crude mortality rates shown by the United States 
vital statistics for cancer, is in part, at least, due to 
an actual increase in the frequency of the disease. 
The mortality rates for 1924 indicate some further in- 
crease since 1920. 
"THE factors responsible {or higher cancer death rates 
must evidently be sought in the increasing com- 
plexity of our modern social and economic environment. 
This, in turn, suggests that more intensive epidemio- 
logical studies of cancer, i. @., the study of cancer in 
relation to all factors in its environment may perhaps 
yield some useful clue to its cause, which, so far has 
baffled all efforts of scientific research. 

Although the search for the cause of cancer is still 
fruitless, there is also the hope that research in the 
field of chenf-therapy, or treatment of disease by 
chemical compounds, may result in the discovery of a 


compound specific for cancer. This problem might well 
be solved by finding a compound or group of com- 
pounds, toxic for cancer cells and possessing a special 
affinity for them so that normal tissue cells would be 
spared. 

* * 

In cooperation with the Department of Pharmacology 
of the Harvard Medical School, work has been done to 
determine whether a relation could be discovered be- 
tween the chemical constitution of compounds, and 
their penetration into, their retention and their elimi- 
nation by cancer cells. Rats and mice bearing inocu- 
lated malignant tumors were used in these studies. 
There were available for trial a large number of new 
arsenic compounds (made in the pharmacological 
laboratory of Harvard Medical School), some new or- 
ganic dyes and some mercury compounds. New meth- 
ods had to be devised for the analytical work. Al- 
though results are still far from being complete, some 
interesting findings have already been obtained. 


( RGANIC compounds of mercury were studied from 

two viewpoints, (1) the possibility of finding a 
compound of mercury which entered the tumor and 
would injure it, and (2) the possibility that such a 
compound, when taken up by the tumor would render 
it more sensitive to radiation with X-rays or with 
ultra violet light. 

It was found with respect to the first possibility that 
the presence of bromin in a fluorescein-mercury com- 
pound (flourescein being an organic dye) markedly in- 
creased the amount of mercury taken up by a tumor. 
That this may be a general principle is suggested by 
the fact that this was found to be true for analogous 


compounds containing arsenic instead of mercury. 
™ * 7 


In regard to the second line of inquiry eosin (an 
organic dye) was found to be retained by the tumors 
for a considerable period. Mice bearing tumors elimi- 
nated eosin much more slowly than did normal mice. 
Since eosin is one of the “photodyanamic” substances, 
i. e., increases the sensitiveness of living cells to light, 
it seemed possible that if eosin is retained by tumors, 
the destructive action of ultra violet light might thereby 
be enhanced. * Experiments on this subject are still 
incomplete. However, one point of interest has been 
established; tumor-bearing mice succumb to irradia- 
tion with ultra violet light more quickly than do 
normal mice. Whether the previous injection of eosin 
into the tumor-bearing mice increased the injurious 
action of the irradiation was not clear; the diminished 
resistance seemed dependent upon the size of the tumor 
rather than upon the presence or absence of eosin. 


TRV ALENT arsenic was found to be retained by 

the tumors much longer than was_ pentevalent 
arsenic. As in the case of mercury, the retention of 
arsenic by tumors could be increased by the intro- 
duction of bromin into the molecule of certain arsenic 
compounds containing fluorescein dyes. 

So far, none of the compounds studied seemed to 
have an injurious effect upom the growth of tumors, 
yet future work may lead to the discovery of a com- 
pound which will penetrate tumors and have a dele- 
terious action upon them. 

* * * 

This hope is encouraged by the work of Bell in Eng- 
land, which shows that colloidal lead compounds are 
highly toxic for cancer cells, and that by their use a 
number of advanced cancers in human beings have 
been apparently cured. However, even colloidal lead 
compounds which are low in poisonous qualities com- 
pared to other lead compounds, are nevertheless highly 
toxic to normal cells, so that the lethal dose for cancer 
cells lies very close to a fatal one for the other cells 
of the body. Therefore, considerable work remains to 
be done before the use of lead compounds can be 
generally used for cancer treatment. 


ITHIN the past two years the Public Health Serv- 
ice has begun work in a new field, i. e., the effects 
upon living cells of electric currents of very high fre- 
quency. By “high frequency” in this connection are 
meant oscillating currents having a frequency of from 
200,000,000 to 10 or 15,000,000 cycles per second. It 
is only within the past few years, through the develop- 
ment of the vacuum tube oscillator and associated 
circuits, that apparatus has become available by which 
such high frequencies could be reliably generated, con- 
trolled, and their effects upon living cells studied. 
Through the cooperation of the Cruft High Tension 
Laboratory of Harvard University, apparatus was de- 
veloped by which the physiological action of these cur- 
rents upon small laboratory animals might be studied. 
ae ae HE 
Although this work is only in its beginning some 
interesting results have already been obtained. In 
studying the effects of an electro-static field, subject 
toean oscillating potential within the range of fre- 
quencies previously given, it was found that the very 
high and the lowest frequencies studied were relatively 
harmless, but that the intermediate frequencies had a 
highly injurious effect. A zone of pronounced lethal 
action was observed over a band of frequencies ex- 
tending from 90 million to 18 million cycles per second. 


INCE these studies show that there is a marked 

differential action in the effect upon living organ- 
istas, in the action of high frequency currents which 
is appar ently due to the frequency alone, other studies 
are now in progress, upon which it is still too early 
to report, to determine if any practical application of 
these findings can be developed. In particular, the 
effects of these currents upon the growth of tumor 
cells is being studied. 


._ Tomorrow Dr. Lewis V. Judson, Chief of 

the Length Section, Weights and Measures 

Division, Bureau of Standards, will tell of 

Federal tests to ensure accuracy in devices 

for determining number of red and white cor- 
puseles in blood. 
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—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


President of the United States, 1923- 


Delay of Philippines Independence 
Urged by Col. Carmi A. Thompson 


Administration of Insular Affairs by Civilian 
Bureau of American Government 
Is Recommended. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


of the Philippine government and the ; 
| time warrant; 


executive should be healed. Responsibil- 
ity for this fraction Col. Thompson di- 


vided between Governor General Wood | 


and the Filipino Legislature. 
Reasons Against Independence. 


Colonel Thompson’s reasons for with- 
holding independence from the Philip- 
pines were, briefly: 
the necessary financial resources; because 
they lack a common language; because 
they have no controlling public opinion 
necessary to support a democracy; be- 
cause independence would hurt Ameri- 


can commercial interests in the Far East | 


Bec he ; ; 
ecouse they lnex / in order to relieve him of the present 


! 
{ 
i 
\ 
| 
} 
| 


affairs as conditions may from time to 


Third: That the United States Gov- 
ernment establish an independent depart- 


; ment for the administration of the Phil- 


ippine Islands and other overseas ter- 
ritory; 
Fourth: That the Governor General be 


| provided with the necessary civil advisers 


| necessity of selecting such advisers from 
: the United States Army; 


Fifth: That Mindanao and Sulu should 


; not be separated from the rest of the 
| Islands but that American control be 


and complicate international relations in | 


the Orient, and finally, because independ- 
ence would end the free trade agreement 


between the Philippines and the United | 


States in such an abrupt manner as to 
bring economic disaster to the Islands. 


Colonel Thompson specifically recom- | 


mended that the American Congress 


should not interfere with amendments to | 


the Philippine land laws for the purpose 
of furthering the growth of rubber. 
suggested that the Philippine Legisla- 
ture should, with proper safeguards, 
amend the land laws so as to attract 
capital for the development of rubber. 
Summary of Recommendations. 


The recommendations by Colonel 
Thompson, as summarized in his report, 
follow in full: 

In accordance with your 
have included in this report a number 


of suggestions of what might be done | 


to secure a better administration of af- 


fairs in the Philippines and a further | 


development of their economic condition. 
In conclusion, these suggestions are sum- 
marized and certain other recommenda- 
tions made. 

I have the honor to recommend: 

First: That such steps be taken as 
may be required to reestablish coopera- 
tion between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Philippine government; 
‘ Second: That the granting of abso- 


lute independence to the Philippines be | 


postponed for some time to come; that 
this matter be considered at some fu- 
ture date when the Islands 
ciently developed to maintain an inde- 
pendent gavernment and that in the 
meantime there be granted such further 
autonomy in the management of internal 


The Department of State regards as 
confidential certain information requested 
by Representative Boylan (Dem.), of 
New York City, regarding complaints of 
American citizens and American inter- 
ests of life and property being endan- 
gered in Mexico, Secretary Kellogg has 
advised Mr. Boylan in a letter dated De- 
cember 16. The Secretary stated, how- 
ever, that with the exception of the re- 
cent case of Archbishop Caruana, there 


zens. 
The letter 
asking for 


of Representative Boylan 
the information 


issue of December 10. 


ment by Mr. Boylan, as made public by 
him, follow: 

“IT am in receipt of your letter of De- 
cember 8, 1926, in which you request 
me to furnish you with a list of the com- 
plaints filed with Ambassador Sheffield by 


endangered in Mexico or whose proper- 
ties in that country have been taken 
under the provisions of, the Constitution 
of 1917; a list of the complainants Am- 
bassador Sheffield has filed with the Mexi- 
can Foreign Office has a result of protests 
to the American Embassy for help; and 
summary of Mexico’s answers to the Am- 
bassador’s representatives, as well as a 
statement of the disposition of the com- 
plaints the Ambassador has forwarded 
on behalf of individual Americans and 
American interests. 
Information Called Confidential. 

“In reply, I begsto refer to your letter 
of August 27, 1926, in which a somewhat 
similar request was made, and to the De- 
partment’s reply of September 3, 1926, to 
the effect that the information requested 
was regarded as confidential by the De- 
partment and could not therefore be fur- 
nished. I may add to the Department’s 
| former letter that I do not feel at liberty 
he this juncture to make public, with- 

out their knowledge and consent, the 
names of American citizens or firms or 
the particulars regarding their com- 
plaints, whose cases have been or may be 
the subject of correspondence between 
the two Governments; nor do I feel at 
liberty at this time to make public a sum- 
mary of the answers which have been re- 
ecived in regard to such cases from the 
Mexican Government. 
“With respect to the names of the re- 
ligious men and women who have been 
| expelled from Mexico, I enclose herewith, 
* | for your information, a copy of a letter 


He | 


request I 


strengthened in the Moro country; 

Sixth: That the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem should be extended to the Philip- 
pine Islands; 


Seventh: That one or more Federal 


| Land Banks should be established in the 


Philippines to provide loans at reason- 
able interest rates for the farmers who 


| now pay from 12 to 30 per cent interest; 


Eighth: That the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture establish a suffi- 
cient number of experiment stations in 
the Philippine Islands to properly de- 


| velop the agricultural resources of the 


Islands; 

Ninth: That the fundamental law gov- 
erning the Philippines known as _ the 
Jones Act be not amended or changed at 
this time; 

Tenth: That the Philippine Legisla- 
ture should amend the Philippine Land 
Laws (with proper safeguards) so as to 
bring about such conditions as will at- 
tract capital and business experience for 
the development of the production of 
rubber, coffee and other tropical prod- 
ucts, some of which are now controlled 
by monopolies; 

Eleventh: That no amendments be 


| made at this time to the Philippine Land 


| Laws by the American Congress; 





Twelfth: That the Philippine Govern- 
ment withdraw from private business at 
the earliest possible date. * 

The fundamental problems in the Phil- 
ippines concern the government of the 


| Islands and their future relations with 


| the United States. 
are suffi- | 


have been no expulsions from Mexico of ! 
churchmen who are United States citi- | 


was sum- | 
marized in a statement printed in the | 
The full text of | 
Mr. Kellogg’s reply and an acknowledg- | 





Upon the proper 
solution of these problems depends the 
political, social, and economic welfare of 
the Filipinos. 
[The full text of the report will 
be printed in the issue of Dec. 24. 


Complaints of American Citizens In Me Mexico 
Confidential, Declares Secretary of State 


Mr. Kellogg Declines to Reveal Data Requested by Repre- 
sentative Boylan. 


which I sent to the Honorable Stephen 
G. Porter, House of Representatives, on 
March 2, 1926, concerning this matter. 
So far as the records of the Depart- 
ment show, there have been no excul- 
sions form Mexico of American church- 
men since that time with the exception 
of Archbishop Caruana, concerning 
whose case you are no doubt familiar. 
As it is not customary for American 
diplomatic or consular officers to submit 
reports on the welfare of non-American 
nationals, the department is unable to 
inform you as to the number of expul- 
sions affecting such nationals.” 
Mexican Government Criticized. 

The full text of Mr. Baylan’s subse- 
quent letter to Mr. Kellogg follows: 

J acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of your letter of December 16, regard- 
ing the injustice and tyranny displayed 
by the Mexican Government. I can ap- 
preciate your reluctance to make public 
the names of individuals and companies 


, Lees : ; | which have reason to complain of the 
American citizews whose lives have béen | 


wrongs inflicted upon them by the Mex- 
ican Government. 

In the circumstances such a disclosure 
would no doubt subject them to further 
injustices and might place certain Amer- 
icans in grave personal danger. The 
necessity which impels you to pursue the 
course you indicate strongly emphasizes 
the need of putting an end to the in- 
tolerable situation in Mexico. 

I hope that you will in no way recede 
from the: position taken‘in your latest 
published note to Mexico. In my opinion 
that note should be followed by. the with-. 
drawal of our recognition of the Mexican 
Government. Such a course would not 
only be in keeping with the dignity of 
our own country but would be a’ warning 
to those in power in Mexico that our 
Government will not countenance, much 
less support, -any regime which involves 
the wrongs and bad faitn displayed by 
those who have temporarily usurped 
power in Mexico. 


Referendum on Philippines 
Independence Proposed 


Representative Gilbert (Dem.), of 
Shelbyville, Ky., in a resolution intre- 
duced in the House, proposed a referen- 
dum to ascertain whether popular senti- 
ment in the Phillipine Islands favors 
immediate independence. The referen- 
dum, according to the resolution, would 
be held to enable the voters of the 
islands to express their preference. 





